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We answer by letter all sorts of inquiries 
about books. Information cheerfully given 
as to any book published, its special features, 
various editions, prices and all particulars 
that will aid book buyers. 












Any book that you want will be sent by 
mail or express at a special low price, saving 
you time, trouble and money. 


If you are planning a course of reading on 
any subject we will gladly make a selection 
of books most suitable for the purpose. 


“FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS, a Reader’s 
Guide,” 288 pages, handsomely illustrated 
with 161 portraits, will be sent for cost of 
mailing, ten cents. 
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Have already been given to girls, who have received conservatory training 
under the best teachers, with all living expenses paid. Asmany more remain. 


Any Institution in the following list may be selected: ae 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Chicago, Illinois ee 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois OT) 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio ee 
MOUNT PLEASANT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Mt. Pleasant, lowa “ys 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Massachusetts ee 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Oberlin, Ohio as 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Baltimore, Maryland ri 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Ann Arbor, Michigan UT) 
UTICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Utica, New York ee 


Full information as to how any musically ambitious girl may receive 
a complete conservatory training will be supplied, if requested of The 
Educational Bureau 
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IN THE CLUTCHES OF A GRIFFIN 
By Annie Steger Winston 
DRAWINGS BY OTTO TOASPERN 


WAS a real relief, when papa’s new 
doctor was gruff and terrifying, to say 
‘‘bear”’ all to myself. But, perhaps, 
I diverted my attention too much from 
what he was telling me by this device, 
or he scared me into temporary idiocy 
by his grim demeanor. At any rate, | 
was conscious that as a nurse I had 
cut a poor figure. 

It seemed a special pity that poor 
papa should have had that illness just 
then, when mamma and Isabel were in 
Baltimore. Mamma had gone there 
to be under the care of Doctor Baker, and she could not 
come home, and Isabel could not leave her. If we had 
only had our good old doctor it would have been better, 
but he was in Europe, and papa had called in this Doctor 
Griffin, who, wet seemed to think, was something 
wonderful. It was said that his practice was really phe- 
nomenal for so young a man (he was verging on forty ; 
I am sure that is not so very young for any amount of 

ractice), and I suppose he had to economize his forces, 

ut it made him dreadfully disagreeable. 

I was sitting by papa’s bed when he came in that first 
day. Some people made such a hero of him that I felt a 
little curious to see him, anxious and troubled as | was, 
and I smiled at him as nicely as I could as papa said, 
‘*My daughter, Doctor’’—though he was little less than 
appalling : extraordinarily tall and gaunt, and awkward, 
with a rugged, serious face and a shock of tawny hair 
like a lion’s mane. 

I was about to go, but as he did not glance in my direc- 
tion he was probably not aware of my intention. He 
slightly inclined his head and said: ‘‘ Miss Macon will 
please go out.’’ Which Miss Macon did with all due 
celerity. 

That was but the beginning of a series of shrinkages 
that I underwent during this illness of papa’s. I am only 
five feet four to start with, but every interview with the 
Doctor made me feel a foot or two shorter. 

When I looked out of the window one day, and actually 
saw mamma and Isabel getting out of a carriage at the 
door, it was as if a ton weight had been lifted from me. 
The Doctor was then with papa (who, however, was 
almost well), and I was in my own room keeping out of 
his way. I dashed down-stairs like a mad thing, and 
hung my foot somehow, or caught my dress on a loose 
screw (I have never known which), and fell almost from 
the top of the flight to the bottom. The Doctor rushed 
out of papa’s room and was at the foot of the stairs 
almost as soon as I was. Mamma and Isabel appeared 
frantically from the opposite direction, papa calling from 
up-stairs all the time to know what it all meant. I was 
so ashamed of having caused the commotion that I tried 
to get up hastily and close the incident. 

Oh, itis nothing. I just slipped,’’ I began, struggling 
to my feet—and then a great, saieeasine darkness settled 
over all. I revived to find myself, as it were, ‘‘in the 
clutches of a griffin.”” (I had long applied his name to 
him in a distinctly opprobrious sense. ) 

‘*What do you mean by tearing about the house in 
that fashion?’’ he demanded, stopping at the door as he 
was leaving. 

But somehow I was not so afraid of him now, and for 
reply I only laughed feebly and inanely from my station 
on the sofa. It was well that my terror of him had les- 
sened, for that miserable sprained ankle required his 
attention more or less throughout that winter. 

A strange thing happened soon after mamma and Isabel 
came home. Isabel is very pretty and very bright. We 
were sitting together after tea when the bell rang, and 
who should be ushered in but Doctor Griffin. And with 
his hair cut—which was not at all an improvement—though 
I had thought that any change would be. It was so won- 
derful to see him sitting there laughing and talking, ‘like 
folks,’’ as Mammy Judy used to say, that 1 could not do 
anything but stare at him. And when Fred Carey came 
in I was positively provoked. But then I never saw Fred 





quite so stupid and uninteresting. 

Not very long after that another remarkable thing hap- 
onare The first wonderful thing, by-the-way, began to 
h I think I havea 


appen pretty frequently after a while. 
little knack of pe and 
one day a magazine—a _ real 
magazine—took one of my 
peow. Such a thing had never 
appened before and has never 
happened since. It was a sen- 
timental little effusion, which 
was not about anything nor any- 
body in particular, but it seemed 
to me to be pretty, and it 
sounded as if it meant a good 
deal. 

I was standing on the porch 
when | opened the letter which 
the postman had just handed 
me. I remember it was a 
beautiful spring morning, when 
my cup of happiness was run- 
ning over anyway, and this last 
drop was almost too much. I 
was about to fly into the house, 
as fast as my disabled 
ankle would allow, when 
I heard the click of the 
gate. I waved my letter 
to Doctor Griffin as he 
came up the walk, and he 
smiled at my absurdl 
radiant face. It was md 
most worth while to be 
so grim-looking, to be 
so transformed by a q 
smile, I thought to my- ae 
self. I did not wait for ~~ j< 
greetings or questions. 

‘“*T have got a piece ac- 
cepted by the —— maga- 
zine!’’ I said eagerly. 
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‘If you could possibly say ‘ yes'—don't make me wait"’ 
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‘Ah, that's good!’’ he replied. 
scribbling about?’’ 

“Oh, it’s just lovely!’ I said. 
to say it to you?’’ 

** Go ahead, and don’t jumble it,’’ he replied, dropping 
down upon one of the seats on the porch. 

I clasped my hands behind me and rattled off my piece, 
flushing a little as I did it from suppressed laughter at my 
own audacity. And then I looked at him for applause. 
There was a blank silence, and my eyes sank, and my 
cheeks grew hot with mortification 

‘‘Humph!”’ he said at last, getting up from his seat. 
‘*Well, how is that ankle of yours?’’ 

It seemed my fate always to be seen by Doctor Griffin 
at a disadvantage—from the time when he just saved me 
from murdering papa with the wrong medicine, on 
through various misadventures almost to the present day, 
and I have hated him afresh every time, as if it were all 
his fault. Some people always .see one at her best—he 
appeared on the scene invariably when one was least 
desirous of spectators. 

I started out with rather a sinking heart not long after 
the adventure of the poem—which incident, by-the-way, 
had rankled not a little in my mind—to hunt up a Sunday- 
school pupil who had dropped off, after an attendance of 
a Sunday or two upon my class. He was said to live on 


**And what are you 


‘*Don’t you want me 


a small street which I had never heard of, in a remote and 
not especially genteel part of the city which I had never 
I stopped 


explored, and | foresaw that I shoul 
on my way at the house 
of another pupil of 
mine, whom I knew to 
be ill, and whom I had 
been visiting for some 


get lost. 


time. 
His mother received ; 
me in a cold, stuffy i 


little parlor, and enter- 


‘* Miss Macon will please go out’ 


tained me while Johnnie was being made ready for com- 
pany. I listened sympathetically to a long narrative of 
the heartless treatment she had received from her 
physician, who really did seem to have neglected his 
poor little patient, and to have been rude and overbearing 
beside. I had passed him once as I went in, and had 
noticed how red and bloated his face was, and had thought 
then that he drank. He was a physician, I suppose, of 
no standing. I had never before heard his name. 

** And then,”’ she concluded, ‘‘I just phoned for Doctor 
Griffin. My husband said, ‘ Don’t you be bothering Doc- 
tor Griffin; he’s got more’n he can do ’tending to the 
rich people.’ But he’s got time to ’tend to poor people, 
too, as well knew. And I’phoned, and he came. Ah, 
he’s an angel in a sick-room !”’ 

The comparison struck me as so ludicrous that a smile 
arose to my face before I could check it. 

‘If I was Queen Victoria and Johnnie was the Queen’s 
son he couldn’t be no kinder. Now, you can just walk 
right in and see how peart Johnnie’s gettin’.”’ 

After leaving there I walked on, and on, and on, as the 
story books say, and it really did seem that I had 
embarked upon one of the vague, nightmareish quests of 
the Norse tales. The end of my journey seemed always 
just at hand, and still it lengthened, lengthened, till I 
could fancy that I was a love-lorn princess looking for 
the Castle of the Clouds. If 
Bonaparte Plunkett had lived 
east o’ the sun and west o’ the 
moon, or at any other of the 
addresses given in those vera- 
cious histories, he could not, it 
seemed to me, have been more 
tantalizingly inaccessible. He 
took on, at last, a half-mythical 
character in my mind, as I 
could find no trace of him. 

Hens and chickens ran 
squawking across my path; 
geese hissed at me, to my un- 
speakable discomposure ; pud- 
dies of ill-smelling water ap- 
peared on the mean sidewalks ; 
dirty women and children 
swarmed about the doors, and 
still Bonaparte Plunkett’s place 
of residence ever receded from 
me. I began to have a dis- 
tinctly disreputable feeling, as 
if 1 were becoming assimilated 
to my squalid environments, 
and a faint fear arose within 
me, as I realized that I had not 
the slightest idea in the world 
of where I was. Yes, I was 


lost. 
I stood still and looked 
blankly around me, beginning, 


as the last straw, to feel that 
my ankle was giving out. I 
was just.making up my mind 
to ask the way to the nearest 
car line of the next person 
whom I should meet, when I 
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saw a buggy coming down the street. A sudden hope 
took possession of me. He always came when I was in 
some undignified and ridiculous plight. And—yes! 

‘*Oh, Doctor Griffin!’ I called out. 

He pulled up at that quavering cry, ard looked at me 
for a moment in the blankest amazement. 

‘‘And what are you doing in Rockctts, Miss?’’ he 
demanded as he helped me in. 

A wild wave of exhilaration had come over me when 
I felt myself safe in the vehicle. 

“I was only paying some calls,’’ I said, in an off-hand 
way. ‘‘Aren’t the claims of society burdensume? I am 
really tired.’’ 

‘*Calls!’’ he repeated. 
in Rocketts?”’ 

‘‘I was going to the Plunketts’,’’ I said. 
mind—it isn’t their day anyway.”’ 

I began to repent my nonsense when he took a little 
red note-book out of his pocket, and, utterly ignoring my 
presence, began to look over it with knitted brows. We 
drove on in perfect silence for several blocks, and he 
manifested no intention of resuming the conversation at 
all, while I, on my part, was occupied in regretting that | 
had totally forgotten that 1 was * on my dignity,” as my 
old nurse would say. 

‘*Well, Miss Frances,’’ he said suddenly without look- 
ing up, ‘‘ have you forgiven me?”’ 

‘‘Forgiven you, for what?”’ I questioningly replied, 
but a reminiscent wave of mortification swept over me. 

He gave a short 
laugh, still turning the 
leaves of his book, but 
did not answer. 

As he sat looking 
down, with his brow 
furrowed and his rug- 
ged face showing 
every hard line at its 


“*And where were you calling 


** But never 


hardest in the clear daylight, al 
1 stole timid glances at him wh Ft 
and wondered how I had "hy 
ever had the temerity to re- \ 
cite those miserable, senti- 

mental verses of mine to him, 

of all men! I blushed hotly 

as I thought of my folly. 

The horse had slackened 
his pace, but the Doctor did not seem to notice it. 

** Have you been writing any more poetry?’ he asked," 
as if becoming conscious of the claims of civility. 

‘*No,”’ I said stiffly. 

He made no pretense of interest in my answer. Indeed, 
he was quite evidently not at all attending to what I said. 
‘*T didn’t like that—what’s its name ?—sonnet of yours,”’ 
he remarked, flapping the horse with the reins. 

**Ah,”’ I said, as if I had not already been crushed by 
the snubbing which it had received. 

‘Do you want to know why I didn’t like it?’’ he went 
on. He put his book down and looked at me with a 
queer smile. 

**Yes,’’ I said, but still with the haughtiness born of 
inward humiliation. 

He took off his hat and looked carefully into the crown, 
frowning as if he had that moment remembered leaving 
there something of the highest value which seemed to be 
missing. And then he put it on again. He cleared his 
throat and jerked at the reins. 

**] didn’t like to think of your whimpering about some 
whippersnapper,”’ he said, ‘‘when I want you myself.’ 

When the trees and houses had settled back into their 
normal places, and the waterfall had ceased rushing and 
roaring in my ears, I looked at him and saw that he was 
talking on, but of what he said I had only the vaguest 
notion. The blankness of my face must have struck him 
at last, for he stopped abruptly. 

‘“Wait, don’t say anything yet,’’ he said. 

We were drawing near to my own home, but the horse 
went very slowly. 

“If you could tell me,’’ he began—there was something 
positively uncanny and awful to me in the humility of his 
tone—‘‘ but don’t say anything unless it is ‘yes.’ Take 
time—any length of time.’’ 

Time! It seemed to me that it had been a thousand 
years already. It was such an old, old fact that Doctor 
Griffin had asked me to marry him that I felt that I had 
been born with the consciousness of it. I tried to remem- 
ber how things were before it happened, but no, there 
was nothing before that. 

Neither spoke as he helped me out of the buggy and 
solemnly walked with me up the long green yard. He 
paused at the porch. 

“If,” he said, ‘‘you could possibly say ‘yes’—don’t 
make me wait.”’ 

I ran up the steps without replying, and opened the 
door, stopping with my hand upon the knob and looking 
back at him standing upon the walk below. ; 

“Yes!” I said, and banging the door I flew up-stairs 
to my own room. 

Then I peeped at him through the shutters, and I saw 
that he had bowed his head on his hat for a moment, as 
if he were in church. 

What a ridiculous couple we will be! 



































‘* The next moment he was kneeling bareheaded in the aisle. 


JOSEPH CLAYTON’S CALL TO THE MINISTRY 
By Sarah Parr 


DRAWING 


TALL clock in the yreat hallway at 
Temora was striking ten. It was the 
only sound. Hall and parlors were 
deserted. Entertainers and guests 







‘ were up-stairs preparing for 
; meeting. 
But there was an _ eager, 


though Quaker-like, bustle around 
the outbuildings. Horses were being 
groomed to satiny sleekness, and 
chairs, and gigs, and double-seated 
carriages were receiving a_ final 
polish. Itwas the midweek meeting 
day, and Hannah Storee’s wedding morning. The flower 
of Temora, the famed young beauty of Bucks County, was 
to be married at the Wrightstown Meeting-House. 

_Hannah was alone in her room, and save the long white 

kid gloves and drab scoop-shaped stiff-pleat lying at hand 
on the bed, was dressed for the ceremony. The old-time 
chamber was all aglitter with burnished brass and freshly- 
waxed mahogany. A great brass-handled chest of drawers 
towered solidly to the ceiling; a triangular washstand, 
with sunken willow-ware ewer and basin, fitted one cor- 
ner ; claw-footed chairs stood primly against the surbase ; 
and facing the windows loomed a high-post bedstead, its 
huge rounded puff of feathers and marvelous patchwork 
quilt a bower of spotless dimity. Between the windows 
stood a brass-handled, claw-footed dressing-table, and 
above it, framed in scroll-carved mahogany, hung the 
narrow looking-glass. Hannah’s dimity-covered arm- 
chair had alone escaped the uncompromising uniformity. 
It stood half turned from one of the windows. 
_ All the delicate scents of the springtime were pouring 
in from the sloping back lawn and the meadows below. 
Flowering fruit boughs clustered thickly about the small- 
paned sashes, and the sweet breath of violets stole up 
from their beds along the house. A breeze was stirring, 
and perfume and blossoms blew in lightly together. 

But all at once the breeze swept the room gustily. The 
-— door opposite the windows had been hurriedly and 
softly opened from without. A stately and darkly beauti- 
ful girl stood halting at the : 1 
ee knob for support. It was Hannah’s cousin and first 
ridesmaid, Martha Richardson. 

‘Robert Watson is here,” she said, her flushed cheeks 
paling, and her low, quick voice full of breathless catches. 
He is waiting in the small parlor. Thee will have to 
see him.”’ 
Pda deroay waste answered the words. Hannah had 
aaa p Bei } ie c Ng ager and the wind sweeping 
edge he rich folds of her silver-gray Levantine 
g0wn. Martha had entered, continuing rapidly as she 
crossed the room : 

7" canvas pathering some violets on the side lawn when 
nce ogy along the highway. He saw me, dis- 
ees ll The €, and in a minute was among the 
het trapekect Lv epeed him. It was useless. He 
marslene ond “ anc day since hearing of thy intended 

“one at refused to go. He has come—— 

« at my—wedding day !’’ suddenly breathed Hannah. 

z gad almost at thy wedding hour.’* 

Meta Geek Did he say, Martha?’’ 

a shook her head. 


sill, as if leaning on the little - 


BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


*** Pil tell Hannah,’ he said—that, and no more. But,”’ 
catching Hannah’s clinging hand from the corner of the 
dressing-table, ‘‘thee must go at once. Our guests will 
soon be leaving their rooms, and Robert is past restraint. 
Don’t look at me so hopelessly! Where is thy pride, 
dear—the wounded pride that made thee Joseph Clayton’s 
promised wife? Shall Robert Watson 

A quick, imperious breath of sibilant sharpness checked 
her. With it Hannah’s white cheeks flamed to crimson, 
Her beautiful blue-gray eyes glowed to lustrous darkness, 
and the slight form, of medium height, stood royally erect. 

‘Where is he?’’ she asked. 

‘*T have told thee. In the little parlor.”’ 

Hannah, already at the door, turned. 

‘Joseph may be in the large parlor,’’ she said, in the 
same quick, chill tones. ‘‘I promised to meet him there 
about this time.’’ 

‘*He is not. I just passed through with Robert.’’ She 
burst into tears as she answered, and in a sudden passion 
of feeling wound her arms about the slim, straight form. 
‘*Hannah! Hannah! it breaks my heart to look at thee. 
I hoped, I believed thee would learn to love Joseph, and 
now—and now, may Heaven pardon me !”’ 

That last moaning sob was lost to Hannah. With gen- 
tle force Martha had pushed her across the sill and closed 
the door. The halls were deserted, and, save a murmur 
of cheerful voices within the bed-chambers, there was no 
sound but the light swish of Hannah’s wedding gown. 

The small, arched feet, in silken hose and white satin 
slippers, descended the broad stairway as noiselessly as 
swiftly. The little parlor was between the large one and 
the hall. Robert Watson stood in its midst, a dark, hand- 
some, broad-shouldered, travel-stained man, a head taller 
than Hannah. His colorless face was turned in stern 
expectancy toward the door. But for one moment he 
met Hannah’s proud gaze dumbly. 

Hannah in her wedding gown was a sight never pictured 
by his wildest fancy. That pale, silvery-gray figure, with 
bright, brown hair smoothly knotted, and liquid eyes 
burning to a blue flame on his, was an artist’s dream. 

She wore the quaint dress of the period—its abbreviated 
waist, high up under the arms, rounded low neck, short 
sleeves, and gauze kerchief, with ends crossed in snowy 
folds over the bosom and tucked beneath the skirt. Her 
exquisite arms were bare. The long, white silk-lace 
house-mitts, scarcely drawn on at the moment of Martha’s 
appearance, were still crumpled roughly about the wrists. 
A tiny yellow spark flamed from the kerchief’s folds. It 
was her only ornament—a small round topaz set in pearls. 

It was she that broke the instant’s pause. 

‘Why is thee here?’’ she asked, a chill anger in her 
clear, sweet tones, and a brighter flame in her proud, 
steady eyes. ‘‘I have naught to say to thee, and it will 
please me to see thee go at once.”’ 

‘“Why am I here? Because thee is mine, Hannah. 
fecause this loveless marriage with Joseph Clayton is a 
wrong to him, to thyself, and to me. How could thee 
practice this deceit—how promise to love a man thee does 
not love? How, I ask, for well I know thy love is not so 
lightly transferred.”’ 

He had sprung to where Hannah stood, a little from the 
door, his voice, his whole frame trembling with excite- 
ment. 
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But another instant, and all were reverently standing.” 


Hannah drew back, haughtily avoiding the large, strong, 
outstretched hands. 

‘“Thee presumes,’’ she said. ‘‘ Thee presumes both in 
thy speech and this unwelcome visit. But so false an 
accusation must be answered. No word of mine has ever 
deceived that good, true man, Joseph Clayton. He has 
accepted my profound respect and trust in lieu of a 
stronger feeling.”’ 

‘* And he knew thee loved me?’ 

“Of my past folly he knows nothing. Why open a 
grave? But’’—raising a swift, silencing hand, as Robert 
would have spoken—“ let me remind thee that | was in 
full girlish freedom when thee removed to Ohio a year 
ago. There could be no engagement without my father’s 
consent, and that consent I refused to let thee ask. I bade 
thee——’’ 

‘*Succeed first,’’ interjected Robert bitterly, ‘‘and I 
obeyed. But for that folly thy father could have dispelled 
the little cloud that rose—— ”’ 

‘*My father!’’ echoed Hannah, her icy calm suddenly 
giving way. ‘‘One word of thine would have healed the 
petty breach. It was never spoken. Carefully, most 
carefully, thee widened it in each letter, till—but,”’ check- 
ing him again and drawing a paper from the kerchief's 
hidden ends—*‘‘ refresh thy memory for thyself and then 
explain these strange reproaches. Ah’’—as his swift 
yvlance scanned the page—‘‘thee grows paler still; but 
the ruthless words crimson my cheeks, and I keep them 
near my heart to-day as 

She broke off. Her flame of color faded to ashy white- 
ness, and she trembled from head to foot. 

The letter lay in fragments on the floor. 

‘Not a line, not a word of it did I write!’’ exclaimed 
Robert passionately. 

For a moment his face grew dim before Hannah’s eyes, 
and the room seemed to whirl. Then, faltering slowly : 

‘* But—the—penmanship? It is—thine.’’ 

‘It’s a base, monstrous forgery, Hannah.’’ 

Hannah clutched his arm. 

‘‘ What is thee saying, Robert? Did thee not write me 
that thee had been self-deceived by the power of my 
beauty and affection? That our separation had broken 
the false spell? That another, less fair, had won thy 
whole heart? That iy 

He burst on her in tempestuous denial. 

‘‘Never! How could thee credit so monstrous a fabri- 
cation? I loved thee in the past. I love thee now. | 
shall love thee forever.” 

‘*But it is there,’’ her hand slipping weakly from his 
arm and pointing to the fragments at their feet. ‘‘If thee 
did not write it who did?” 

‘‘T neither know nor care.”’ 

But scarcely had the impetuous words been spoken, 
when, with the swiftness and vividness of lightning, the 
truth flashed upon him. Martha Richardson was the 
guilty one—Martha, Hannah’s bosom friend—Martha, who 
had stopped him among the shrubbery with entreaties to 
leave Hannah in peace. But why such treachery? 

The blood burned in a sudden red stream to the roots 
of his hair. That which he had once, long ago, feared 
and put from his mind with quick self-contempt, was true. 
An unsought love was his. Martha had widened the 
breach between himself and Hannah. Martha had de- 
stroyed his letters and forged others. Martha had hoped 
to win him through Hannah’s marriage with Joseph 
Clayton. One resolve shaped itself on the instant—to 
spare Hannah pain—to hide the truth forever. He said 
quickly, tenderly : 

‘Forget it, dear. Put it from thy mind as an act too 
base to be even remembered. ’Tis enough that we are 
reunited. Call thy father at once. This unhappy com- 
plication must end here. There must be no cruel delay.” 
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He took her hands and would have hurried her to the 
hall. 

She freed herself with a shocked cry. It drowned a 
faint click a little down the room behind them—the slip- 
ping of the uncaught latch of the large parlor door. The 
door swung slowly open. Unnoticed, — Clayton 
stood there grasping its edge, his fair, delicately-featured 
face as the face of the dead. His tall, slender form was 
rigid, his eyes expressionless. Drawn spellbound by the 
words which had greeted his entrance into the other 
room, he now gazed spellbound at Hannah. 

“Thee is mad,” she repeated, ‘mad! mad! 
now the many guests bidden to my wedding 
about to assemble at the meeting-house to—— 

“To listen to vows as false as woman could utter,”’ 
interjected Robert. ‘‘ How can thee utter them? 
How - 

“Spare me!”’ 


Even 
dinner are 
” 





murmured Hannah, half raising an 
imploring hand and letting it fall again. ‘‘I shall strive 
as in God's holy sight to do my duty. Iam striving to do 
itnow. A few forged letters did, indeed, wreck my trust 
in thee; but it was my own wicked, towering pride that 
led me into this marriage. I must bear the penalty of my 
sin. It is too late——”’ 

“It is not too late! It shall not be!’’ cried Robert. 
“T’ll call thy father myself. I'll speak to Joseph.” 

Oh, this must bn ’? broke in Hannah, all at once 
erect and clear-voiced, though still as pale as death. 
**Never shall Joseph be so cruelly shamed and wronged 
through my sin. Never shall his happiness be shadowed 
by so much as a suspicion of the truth. Then leave me 
and forget me, Robert. But one word may pass between 
us now. I speak it for the last rhea tron A 

She looked at him an instant in mute repetition of the 
word, then turned toward the door. Before she could do 
more Robert's right arnmehot out barring her way. 

ha 4 !” he cried, withharsh vehemence. ‘‘ Look at 
me. Now answer. Did thee ever ove me?”’ 

The answer fairly burst from Hannah : 

“‘ Better than life! “Better than life !’’ 

*‘And thee is more to me than ten thousand lives. 
Thee shall not destroy us both.’’ 

He stopped short, catching his breath convulsively. 
Hannah, again erect and resolute, was at the door. But 
as her hand’touched the knob his own fell upon it crush- 
ingly. His voice was a rough, husky whisper. 

“Thee means—then thee means to marry him?”’ 

‘*T have told thee. I must. I have no choice,’’ she 
answered in brokentones. ‘‘Oh,letmego! Let me go!”’ 

Robert laughed harshly. 

** Yes, thee has told me! Thee cannot wound the man 
thee does not love, but thee can wound me. Thee can 
trample on my heart. Thee can ruin my life. So be it 
then. But I’ll see the ruin wrought. I’ll hear thee utter 
thy false vows. Expect me. Now thee can go.” 

He released her hand, flung the door wide and stepped 
back with folded arms and eyes of burning wrath. 

For a moment Hannah met their blaze mournfully. 
The next, the lock snapped behind her, and a man’s 
hoarse, tearless sob broke awfully upon the silence. 

Joseph did not hear it. To Robert he had given neither 
glance nor thought. As Hannah passed from his fixed, 
stony gaze he moved for the first time. The door 
escaped his relaxing hold, and swung noiselessly to the 
latch. His straight gaze, a blind stare, he shuffled aim- 
lessly past it toward a window opposite the out door 
behind him. A little mahogany candle-stand was in his 
path. He struck against it, and stopped as if it had been 
an impassable wall. His dull eyes fell, his chin sank to 
his breast. Fora time he saw nothing. Then a blur of 
letters grew into familiar words. On the stand, open at 
the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of Jeremiah, just as 
Hannah’s father had left it earlier in the morning, lay the 
big Bible. Joseph knew the chapters well. As he gazed 
his mind began to stir sluggishly. 

“Jeremiah prayed in time of famine,’’ he whispered 
dully, reaching upward to the spiritual in his distress, 
‘*and a famine may be of the soul, and we should pray 
as Jere——’”’ 

The words died in a violent start. He turned, and, 
with the pious thought still parting his lips, was caught 
in a very maelstrom of human passion. 

Robert Watson, issuing hastily from the other room, 
had jarred the door against him, and on the instant they 
were face to face. Joseph stood dumb, chained by his 
own passion. Thus confronted by the man Hannah loved 
all the slumbering evil within him took fire. The spirit- 
ual struggles of years were forgotten—every Heavenly 
impulse fled. In the twinkling of an eye he had been 
swept into the mighty swirl of the one powerful tempta- 
tion of his life. 

** Joseph !—Joseph !”’ faltered Robert. 

In his boundless sympathy he could say no more fora 
moment. The gy misery of the man’s face struck the 
words from his lips. Of the smouldering fire in the mute 
gaze he saw nothing. 

‘“Thee was here, then, Joseph?’”’ he went on, his 
voice still faltering. ‘‘ Thee knows all, my friend—how 
wickedly Hannah and I have been parted, and how 
vainly I have entreated her to undo the wrong so madly 
done? And surely thee can count it a mercy that thee 
has discovered the truth in time?” 

His faith in his old neighbor’s uprightness was absolute. 
He knew that Joseph was a God-fearing man. 

“Yes, I heard. I know that Hannah loves thee,” 
answered Joseph in slow and singularly quiet tones. 
**Can thee guess what I should like to do?”’ 

His breast suddenly heaved with the question. 

Robert nodded. Then finding his voice, and wringing 
the hand he still held : 

‘“* God comfort thee, Joseph. I know too well!” 

“Thee is wrong!”’ crie joseph, roughly flinging off 
the friendly grasp. ‘I should like to—to——”’ 

He choked. Passion had him by the throat. 
was no mistaking his lightning glances. 

The mounting blood tinged Robert’s brow, and was 
gone. Anger was lost in compassion. He said gently : 

“This is hard for thee—very hard. Let us be done 
with it. Let me ask—forgive me, I must—thee will free 
Hannah, will thee not?’’ 

His tones sharpened with the question. He had grown 
suddenly anxious. But he almost recoiled before the 
swift, low-voiced reply : 

“Take thy answer and go. I have chosen. It must be 
either Heaven or Hannah. I'll never give up Hannah.” 

“‘Thee cannot mean it, Joseph,’ muttered Robert in 
husky tones. ‘‘’Tis incredible! Forthee—a Friend, and 
one from whose lips we have long expected Christ’s 
message of——”’ ; 


But there 
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“A Friend!’’ echoed Joseph scornfully. ‘‘ Has thee 
not yet learned that the human heart is the same in 
Friend, churchman and savage? But enough. Hannah 
has answered thee, and I have chosen. As thee says, let 
us be done with it. Go.’ 

One instant they gazed at each other silently, white to 
the lips. Then Robert said slowly, almost inaudibly : 

= Weighed in the balance, and found wanting’! God 
help Hannah, and forgive thee. I leave thee with Him.”’ 

The words were still ringing persistently in Joseph’s 
ears when he caught a sound in the other room—the 
rather heavy step of Hannah’s father, Daniel Storee. In 
a moment he entered, an imposing figure in his splendid 

»roportions, knee breeches, and silver buckles. His 
toe ss were large and handsome, and but for the white- 
ness of his hair would have given no hint of his real age. 

‘*Hannah feared thee would be waiting,’’ he said in 
his kind, genial tones, ‘‘and sent me to excuse her 
absence. She feels that she cannot come down till meet- 
ing time. And I, Joseph, am glad of the chance to have 
a last word alone with thee. I have given thee a rare 
pearl in my Hannah, and would once more bid thee love 
and cherigh her as thy heart’s blood.”’ 

‘*As my heart’s blood !’? echoed Joseph harshly. 
love her better than my life, my soul, my God!”’ 

‘“* Better thanthy God! Thee pains, alarms me, Joseph. 
Thy words savor not of Christ’s spirit, but of thy own 
tempestuous nature. Has thee forgotten that I feared 
this stormy nature of thine, and that it was the Divine 
favor, so long manifest in thy daily life, that won thee my 
consent? That I told thee so frankly, and, also, that I 
had for years cherished other hopes for Hannah ?”’ 

Joseph’s apathetic gaze flashed from the meadows 
beyond the porch to Daniel Storee’s agitated face. 

‘Thee means Robert Watson?” he asked, half under 
his breath. 

‘‘I do. But their correspondence soon died out, and 
my secret hopes with it.’’ 

For one brief instant Joseph felt himself mastered by 
the impulse to cast the world and all its joys behind him. 
But even as Daniel Storee wondered at the light on the 
delicate features it faded to dogged hardness. He laid 
his hand gently on the young man’s shoulder. 

‘‘ Joseph,”’ he said, ‘‘a father’s tender anxiety weights 
my spirit to-day both strangely cand heavily. 1 have given 
my child’s happiness into thy keeping. As thee deals by 
her so will Heaven surely deal by thee.”’ 

** Have I not told thee I woul Hannah ?’’ protested 
Joseph. 

But there were tears in Daniel Storee’s voice, and the 
parlor door shut hastily upon the impassioned protest. 
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Robert Watson’s appearance at the meeting-house 
excited no remark. He had mastered himself, and his 
saddle-bags had furnished suitable attire. He was very 
late, and the parents of Joseph and Hannah were already 
there, seated under the preachers’ gallery on the men’s 
side. As his gaze fell upon the two vacant seats between 
the couples wild schemes of public interference tore their 
way through his brain. Why should he not call upon 
Daniel and Rowland Storee to rescue their child? Why 
should he not invoke the authority of the overseers in 
charge of the marriage? What would Hannah say? 
What would she do? Then suddenly thought and breath 
were stifled together. From the doorway on the men’s 
side came the slow rustle of silken gowns. It broke 
gently on the preparatory silence, and was answered by a 
gentle, decorous stir. Robert alone sat motionless. For 
a little that silken murmur seemed to coil about him like 
links of iron. When at last he turned the wedding com- 
pany had entered. 

But Robert saw only Hannah. Bridesmaids and 
groomsmen passed unheeded to the first bench facing the 
te romp gallery. The beautiful face of Hannah Storee, 
ooking out in deathlike stillness from the deep scoop of 
the stiff-pleat, was all that he could see. The bonnet’s 
white lining was no whiter than the face it framed; but 
Hannah trod the uncarpeted aisle firmly, and with 
lowered eyes took her seat between qooume and Rowland. 
Nota glance scanned the fronting benches. With stern 
loyalty to the man beside her she had put that other man 
out of her thoughts forever. 

But Joseph saw the set features opposite, and flushing 
to a deep, dark red, pulled his hat low over his brows. 
In a moment all was still. But the stillness, hitherto so 
prized, chafed him, and he determined to shorten the 
customary period of silence before the ceremony—to make 
Hannah his wife as soon as decency would allow. 

But meanwhile there was no escaping its power. 
Thought flamed at him from the silence like a naked 
sword. He thrust it aside and it wounded him. He was 
done with spiritual things, he said. But he found that 
spiritual things would not be done with him. The 
scriptures, long devoutly studied, hurled themselves at 
him, as it were. They accused, they commanded, they 
threatened. Even Robert's parting words assailed him. 
He battled them all. Over and over he repeated his one 
answer : 

**Hannah is mine. 
Heaven but Hannah.” 

Impetuously he had made his choice while confronting 
Robert at Temora. Deliberately he made it now. Lower 
and lower his head sank upon his breast. His face was 
almost hidden. The time he had meant to shorten was 
growing noticeably long. Twice his father glanced 
round at him furtively. The bowed head and motionless 
form forbade man’s meddling. The strife went on. With 
terrible sequence familiar texts thundered their warnings. 
He was ademans. The voice of Infinite Love breathed 
at his ear: 

“My people shall be satisfied with my goodness. I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore, with 
loving kindness have I drawn thee. What have I done 
unto thee? Wherein have I wearied thee? Testify 
against me.”’ 

With that very breath of Infinite Love he seemed to 
see Hannah, beautiful, sweet, alluring. Slowly he lifted 
his head. A movement—wave-like, eagerly expectant— 
whispered from wall to wall. 

Hannah, with eyes rooted upon her locked, white-gloved 
hands, heard it, shivered, and untwined her fingers. 

But Joseph’s lay clasped in livid knots upon his knee. 
He did not stir. Hannah glanced up at him. A white 
and strangely-glorified face met her gaze. The next 
moment he was kneeling bareheaded in the aisle. There 
was a second of motionless astonishment. No one was 
expecting this. No one in that assembly had ever seen a 
man appear in supplication at his own wedding. But 
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another instant, and all were reverently standing. 
Another, and astonishment was lost in awe. 

That alluring vision of Hannah still tempting him, he 
burst into fragmentary portions of the sublime prayer of 
Jeremiah—the broken, anguished appeal of a drowning 
Peter. 

*‘O, Lord, our backslidings are many. We have 
sinned against Thee. We acknowledge our wickedness. 
Yet Thou, O, Lord, art in the midst of us, and we are 
called by Thy name; leave us not! O, Lord, Thou 
knowest! Thou knowest! Then remember me, and 
visit me. O, Lord, God of hosts. Wilt Thou be unto me 
as waters that fail? Hast Thou not said, ‘1 am with thee 
to save thee, and deliver thee?’ Then leave me not. 
O, Lord, leave me not; for Thou knowest—Thou 
knowest !’”’ 

With that last failing cry he rose. Tall, slender, erect, 
he stood there, his blanched face as the face of an angel. 
The people sat down reverently expectant. He had just 
made his first public prayer, and was about to preach his 
first sermon. His voice broke on the thought. A few 
clear, Heavenly-toned words, and Hannah was free. 

The instant’s silence that followed was deathlike. 
Even the murmuring boughs outside ceased their soft 
clamor. Then Daniel Storee was on his feet, an ominous 
sparkle under his knitted white brows. But the foot, 
impetuously advanced toward Joseph, was at once drawn 
back. His fine face softened beautifully, and without a 
word he sat down. 

Joseph, unconscious of the movement, had begun to 
speak. In one swift, impassioned flow he began and 
ended the story of the monstrous wrong discovered, and 
his own selfish love, sin, and late repentance. Jt was as 
though the white lips had been touched with Heavenly 
fire. Even Daniel and Rowland Storee lowered their 
bewildered eyes, listening humbly as to one led by the 
Lord. Hannah, ignorant of all that had followed her 
parting with Robert, gazed up at the transfigured face 
stunned and breathless. 

But suddenly a little surge swept the house like a quick, 
assenting whisper. The meek-browed men and women 
in the preachers’ gallery looked at one another in startled 
questioning. Hannah woke to glowing, palpitating life, 
and bent her head. Robert sprang to his feet. He stood 
a moment, confused, uncertain. Then he was beside 
Joseph, and, with one accord, their hands met in a 
mighty clasp. 

The meeting of worship had become one of business. 
In a great burst of emotion and overwhelming argument 
Joseph had asked that his renunciation might be crowned 
by the immediate marriage of Robert and Hannah. The 
young were with him heart and soul. The old felt their 
steady pulses throbbing strangely. 

The proceedings that followed need not be detailed. 
They were very brief. It was agreed that the marriage 
should be accomplished—that the unexampled deviation 
from the rules of discipline was rendered permissible by 
the extraordinary circumstances. 

Joseph disposed of the question of the marriage certifi- 
cate. He had written his own and many others. Under 
the direction of the overseers he would now write 
Hannah’s. It would not take long. There should be no 
obstacle that he could remove. He said it all very 
quietly. But there were some who noticed that his hand 
suddenly shook as he lifted his own from the little table 
on which it lay, and that his tall form looked suddenly 
bowed and old as he passed into the sunshine without. 

The silence had again gathered, and brooded to solem- 
nity, when Joseph and the overseers returned with the 
certificate. 

Robert and Hannah stood up at once, hand in hand. 

The overseers paused just within the sill, but Joseph 
waited outside leaning heavily against the door-frame. 
Robert’s strong, impassioned tones reached him clearly. 

‘** Tn the presence of the Lord, and before this assembly, 
I take thee, Hannah Storee, to be my wife, promising, with 
Divine assistance, to be unto thee a loving and faithful 
husband until death shall separate us.’ ’’ 

Not a muscle of Joseph’s face moved. _It hung over his 
breast in rigid whiteness. But as Hannah’s sweet, 
responsive voice tremulously followed, he suddenly lifted 
himself to his full, fine height, bared his head, and stood 
uncovered to the end. It was his last act of homage to 
the woman he so passionately loved. 

He waited’ outside till the certificate had been read and 
duly signed by the pair. As the little table was removed 
from before them he entered. He passed slowly up the 
aisle, halted an instant at one of the benches, and then, a 
wonderful peace overspreading his dead pallor, went on to 
the preachers’ gallery, and mounted to the seat his beau- 
tiful ministry was to render famous. 

Martha Richardson’s big, soft black eyes followed him 
in blank despair. Shattered plans and wrecked hopes 
were as nothing now. Conscience was thundering awfully 
at her ear. Its whispers had long appalled, but it 
whispered no longer. Now it was a terrible voice to be 
reckoned with. The misery of that heart-broken man in 
the gallery was her work. But for her he would never 
have won and lost Hannah. It was her treachery that 
had wrought the woe. She had murdered his happiness, 
and a mark was set upon her forever. She was a very 
Cain upon earth—a wretched, God-forsaken sinner. Her 
anguish grew with the growing hush of worship. Her 
head went down under its weight. Then from her inmost 
soul burst the sinner’s cry, ‘‘‘Lord, save me!’”’ In the 
sudden passion of the mute appeal she threw up her head. 
Her eyes fell upon Joseph. He had justrisen. He spoke 
as she looked. : 

‘***Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain 
thee.’ ‘Though thy sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’ ”’ 

To Martha, in her extremity, it was as though the Lord 
Himself had spoken in those deep, silvery tones. She 
listened as to the Lord. She forgot the servant in the 
promise of his Divine Master. Her eyes wide, her 
cheeks paling and paling, under a profound awe, she 
gazed at the pure, spiritualized face. Was that wondrous 
message of love, forgiveness and Heavenly peace meant 
for her? Could it be? The doubting thought fled. 
Just then Joseph’s voice died softly into silence : ; 

‘« «Thou hast destroyed thyself ; but in Me is thine help. 
‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.’ ”’ ; 

There was a gentle, far-off sound of rustling leaves 1" 
the treetops—a meadow-lark’s tender note—then, out 





of the sudden, solemn hush, the breath of Martha’s 

penitent sob. 
The brightest jewel in rg crown was to be the 
ault had darkened his youth. 
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By Feannette 


ESIDES Deemsport, Sloegoe County has 
only one rallying point. It is the 
county-seat, and it goes by the fine 
name of Marlborough. Exactly whence this touch of 
Anglomania no one seems to know. 

To the small planters, who come a long way, behind 
two mules, to fetch a solitary raggedly-covered bale of 
cotton to market, supplemented, perhaps, by a basket of 
fresh eggs to trade off for the old woman, Marlborough 
assumes the imposing aspect of a city. 

During ‘‘courttime,’’ when a saddled horse or mule is 
tethered to every post of the infirm picket-fence which be- 
girts the yellow stucco Court-House, the place looks quite 
populous. The natives of Sloegoe County take great 


pride in their county-seat. They will affirm, with an air of 





“He . . plucked a blade of grass 


conviction that precludes argument : ‘‘ Marlborough’s the 
purtiest place on this green footstool.”’ 

Its fine old white and green mansions, standing in 
stately isolation among masses of shrubbery, give it an 
air of conservative dignity disproportioned to its size. 
One may scent the sweet olive in midwinter and gather 
Marlborough roses in January. If this isolation has a petri- 
fying tendency what would you? For the same people to 
live in the same houses, sus- 
tain the same interests, sit 
under the same _ preachers 
from generation to genera- 
tion, nothing but petrifaction 
is possible. 

Miss Elmira Morehouse is 
one of Marlborough’s most 
interesting petrifactions. 
She lives in the house she 
was born in. With pathetic 
inaccuracy she will tell you 
that the old house has grown 
to be much too large. 

Miss Mira’s utterance is 
so soft and slow that you are 
led to suspect incipient pet- 
rifaction in her vocal chords. 

She will also with gentle 
mendacity further inform 
you that, owing to the grow- 
ing bigness of her house, she 
consented to let Barker and 
Drummond open ‘‘an em- 
porium for grain’? on the 
ground floor, in order to 
have some one on the prem- 
ises at night. 

She finds it hard to get 
over the humiliation of liv- 
ing over a store. But if 
you are a native of Marl- 
borough you will know why 
she rented her ground floor. 
Destiny has dashed Miss 
Elmira’s cup with worm- 
wood. The feed store has 
one saving clause: The 
Barker who rented it is ‘‘a 
gentleman.’”’ Before the 
war the Barkers were peo- 
ple of consequence in the 
county. Now they are re- 
duced, and young Barker 
has gone into oats of a repu- 
table brand. 

The porters of the feed 
Store desecrate the tessel- 
lated hall floor with muddy 

rogans.’’ Against the 
white marble mantelpieces 
of the ‘‘salon,”’ as little Miss 
Mira persists in calling the 
great dining-room, oat and 
Corn sacks are piled sacrile- 
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giously. But—Barker pays his rent— 
and he is a gentleman. 

Roman Morehouse built the home 
fifty years ago. He was Miss Elmira’s 
father. His name was not really 
Roman. How he came by it is *‘ an- 
other story,’”’ for which there is no 
room in this one. 

Miss Elmira was not the very last of 
her line. There was ‘Sissy.’”’ But 
Sissy had been away at school for 
nearly six years, and Marlborough had 
almost forgotten her existence. She 
was coming home, finally, however, 
and Miss Mira was in a great flutter 
about it. Mrs. 
Pritchard, the 
new rector’s 
wife, came in 
one afternoon 
just in time to 
get the full fla- 
vor of the little 
woman’s per- 
turbations. 

The new rec- 
tor’s wife was 
an ‘ outsider,”’ 
which means 
she was not born 
and bred in 
Marlborough. 
She had crisp, 
direct ways 
about her that 
Miss Elmira 
found really dis- 
concerting. 

On this after- 
noon Miss Elmi- 
ra had served 
her visitor with 
a cup of tea out of a cup of old 
Royal Worcester, and given her a 
dry biscuit on a plate that had held 
some of her great-grandmother’s 
wedding cake. 

Mrs. Pritchard discovered the 
darns on the elbows of the rusty 
black jersey which Miss Mira wore, 
and she had her doubts about the 
quality of the flannels that were 
concealed by it. But, daring as 
she was, she dared not talk petticoat to old Roman’s 
daughter. She looked at her faded little hostess with 
sharp, bright eyes and said crisply : 

“You have been crying,- Miss Morehouse, you know 
you have. You needn’t take the trouble to deny it. I do 
wish you would out with it. It’s awfully up-hill work for 
the preacher’s wife when she has to go about prodding 
people with her tongue to get at their sore places.” 
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She seated herself presently with an old-fashioned embroidery frame in her hand" 





‘* It was there that old Nora found her"’ 


Miss Mira mopped her gentle blue eyes softly : 

‘‘T have so many sore places. It would be wrong to 
inflict them on the best of friends.”’ 

‘Yes, but you’ve got a new one. 
Didn’t Barker pay his rent ?’’ 

‘Oh, my, no—yes. That is—it is not the store. I ought 
to be used to living over a store by this time, and Mr. 
Barker is a very correct young man. Sometimes I hear 
the men swearing, which is awful, you know, and, then, 
of nights, the rats! But there are so many things in life 
worse than rats.’’ 

‘‘ Indeed there are. Come, now?” coaxingly. 

Miss Mira lifted the lid of an ebony writing-desk on the 
table between them, and took out a letter. 

‘‘Itis about Sissy.”’ 

‘Sissy ? That is your niece, Alice Morehouse?” 

‘*Yes. My brother John’s only child.” 

** An orphan?” 

“Yes. Sissy and I are all that are left of a very large 
family. I can remember the 
time when this house was 
none too large for the More- 
house family, but it is much, 
very much, too big now. 
Why, when my brother 
John, Sissy’s father, was 
married Pm 

** Oh, yes, my dear’’—Mrs. 
Pritchard was quite familiar 
with the legendary splendors 
of brother John’s wedding 
reception—‘‘ but what about 
Sissy ?”’ 

‘She is coming home— 
will be here next week.’’ 

“Well! You expected 
her to come home after her 
school days were over, 
didn’t you?” 

‘*Of course—yes—but—”’ 

‘And I should think you 
would long forthat hour. A 
girl’s bright chatter after 
lamplight will surely be 
jleasanter than sitting here 
- yourself, listening to 
Barker’s rats squabbling 
over his oats.”’ 

Miss Elmira winced. Mrs. 
Pritchard had such a pain- 
fully direct way of putting 
things. 

‘* Yes, my dear Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, of course, you know 
I dote on Sissy. Indeed, if 
it had not been to keep her 
at school more comfortably 
I don’t think I ever could 
have brought myself to live 
over a store. But, I am 
afraid—indeed, I am almost 
sure that Alice is coming 
home with—a—with ideas 
in her head.”’ 

Mrs. Pritchard put down 
the fragile porcelain cup with 
an emphasis which terrified 
its owner. 

‘““You surely would not 
have her come home without 
ideas in her head ?’’ 

‘No, that is, ideas of the 
right sort, lady-like, genteel 
ideas,”’ 


Is it the store? 











“Ideas on flounces and frills,’’ said the rector’s wife, 
with a snap of her voice. 

Miss Elmira eyed her with mild resentment. 

** I think I should like you to read Sissy’s letter. Then 
you will understand better. | should not like to make the 
dear child uah ippy by opposing her as soon as she comes 
back tome. I will put away the teacups while you are 
reading. 1am dreadfully upset.”’ 

She seated herself presently with an old-fashioned em- 
broidery frame in her hand. Mrs. Pritchard flung the let- 
ter into her lap with a laugh. 

** You can put your mind at ease on the score of oppos- 
ing her, my dear. The girl that wrote that letter will 
never brook opposition.”’ me 

Miss Elmira rubbed the delicate flesh on her patrician 
nose into wrinkles, with Sissy’s vexing letter. 

** You see what she has been doing ?”’ 

** Studying medicine ?”’ 

“Ves. Think of it! 
dainty little creature.’’ 

‘“* | believe that is her picture on the easel yonder ?”’ 

“Yes. A real little lady.”’ 

The rector’s wife hitched her shoulder cape higher on 
her shoulders with a huffy motion, and walked over to 
the easel. i 

“A lovely face. Soft, rounded outlines; intelligent 
eyes ; sweet, sensitive mouth. She will do. She wrote 
you she wanted to take a course. I remember how hys- 
terical you got over it at the time.”’ 

Miss Elmira lifted her white curls loftily. 

** Yes, and you will remember, also, that I said I never 
would consent toit. She has done it without my consent, 
and what | thought was merely a girlish fad has turned 
out to be a deep-rooted ee 

*T like women with ‘deep-rooted purposes,’’ 
the rector’s wife inflexibly. 

“Yes, but such a purpose! And snder this roof! 
Speaking of roofs, what is it she says about hanging out 
ashingle? We are not leaking yet, that | know of.” 

Miss Mira’s innocent gaze somewhat disturbed her visit- 
or’s equanimity, but no one ever dared laugh outright at 
old Roman's daughter. 

“Her sign, my dear. Evidently she is coming home 
to you a full-fledged doctor.”’ 

Miss Mira clasped her withered hands tragically. 

“My sainted father! Your home given over to oat- 
sacks and doctresses.”’ 

“‘Doctor, my dear, plain doctor! The world moves 
outside of Marlborough, and female practitioners are plain 
‘doctors.’ | am afraid this doctor will not be quite plain 
enough.”’ 

** But Marlborough ? 
as a doctor?”’ 

“That remains tobe seen. Some of them will take her 
at a gulp. Others—the spiteful ones—will pull her to 
pieces with gusto; others yet will repudiate her entirely. 
But, if there is‘anything in physiognomy, that girl has 
enough of old Roman Morehouse in her to tide her over 
the worst that Marlborough can possibly do or say.”’ 

** Marlborough is very conservative.’’ 

“Polite for musty,’’ said Mrs. Pritchard crisply. She 
was drawing on her gloves for departure. 

Miss Elmira looked at her pleadingly. 

‘Don’t go, dear Mrs. Pritchard, | feel so—so—adrift, 
as if all my moorings had suddenly been cut loose.”’ 

** You are suffering from the throes of a new idea. 
will feel better after a while.’’ 

** But what if Marlborough should repudiate my brother 
John’s child entirely? We are such a very conservative 
people, you know.”’ 

‘*Then the snail will have to take its house upon its 
back and migrate.”’ 

Miss Mira looked at her visitor reflectively. 

‘*T suppose you mean me by the snail.’’ 

Mrs. Pritchard nodded, upon which Miss Elmira waxed 
melodramatic. 

‘*T will never forsake the home of my forefathers. _ If 
its roof was on fire | would cleave to it.”’ 

“‘Well, then, my dear Miss Casabianca, you and the 
doctor for it. By-by.’’ 

Miss Elmira stood rooted to the spot where Mrs. Pritch- 
ard left her for some seconds in profound reverie. At 
last, with a fluttering sigh : 

‘*My, me, how that does sound! ‘Doctor Alice More- 
house.’ And Sissy used to be so fond of wearing pink 
roses in her spring hats! I suppose it is inevitable.” 

The inevitable came—as the inevitable, oftener than 
not, does come—in very endurable shape. 

The bright, young presence in the gloomy old house 
over the feed store; suffused the warmth and sweetness 
of returning spring through Miss Mira’s chilled veins. It 
would be quite like those good old times if only she 
could lose sight of that remarkable and very unattractive 
sign which Sissy had promptly nailed to the old sycamore 
tree near the front gate : 


** ALICE MOREHOUSE, M. D. 
Office hours from g to 12 A. M.”’ 


And she used to be such a 


’ said 


How will Marlborough take Sissy 


You 


Thank Heaven no patients came, and office hours ‘‘ meant 
nothing in particular.’’ Miss Mira diagnosed Sissy’s case 
every evening after the lighting of the lamps and the 
drawing of the moth-eaten damask curtains shut out con- 
servative Marlborough. Then her girl was all her own 
once more. She was sure this ‘‘ doctor nonsense ’’ would 
run its course harmlessly. Sissy had pulled through vari- 
ous irruptions triumphantly. 

‘And how do you feel to-night, my dear?’’ was her 
gentle formula, emphasized by an anxious glance. 

Sissy looked up from the diary, into which she was 
transcribing the day’s meagre happenings, with a smile, 
not entirely care-free. 

** Not as well as I would feel, Aunt El, if I had anything 
to report to my diary beyond the facts that I got up this 
morning, ate three meals, which I did not earn, and am 

oing to bed presently, in a comfortable bed, provided 
or me by somebody else.’’ 

**How very strangely you put things, my dear. No 
woman has to earn her meals and her bed, does she? I 
mean lady. It has never occurred to me to think on that 

oint.’’ 
Pee Darling old auntie.’’ 

It was irrelevant but tender, and it brought a mist into 
the gentle, blue eyes fixed upon Sissy’s handsome, reso- 
lute face. 

The girl doctor was thinking : 

‘Her old home is tumbling down about her head. 
When it becomes unrentable her one means of support is 
gone. I am glad I can take care of her in her old age.”’ 

The old patrician was thinking : 
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‘* How exceedingly handsome she is. If I could only 
dress her prettily and see her take her proper place in so- 
ciety she would make a fine match, and then everything 
would come right.’’ 

But Society was evidently fighting shy of that sign on 
the sycamore tree. She really must arouse Alice toa 
fuller appreciation of what she owed Society : 

‘*| think the Mangomes must have intended calling on 
you to-day, my dear. I saw all three of the Mangome 
girls stop in front of the gate— and—and—then they passed 
on.”’ 

‘Perhaps they saw it was my office hours.”’ 

** No, | don’t think it was that.’’ 

“er 

“I think it must have been the sign itself—that—that 
—deterred them.’’ 

**Perhaps,’’ said Sissy composedly. ‘I am glad the 
sign is attracting attention. That is what I put it out for.’’ 
Then, less satirically, ‘You know, Aunt El, | foresaw all 
this. But it is simply a question of time.” 

“And Nora tells me, my dear, that some cruel wretch 
actually chalked a horrid creature, in bloomer costume 
and spectacles, on the gate post.’’ 

A soft, pink flush mounted upward from Alice’s neck to 
her broad, white forehead. : 

‘*Ves,’’ she said gently ; ‘‘that was not nice, was it?’’ 

** But what did you do about it ?”’ 

Doctor Alice looked at her placidly. 

**Wiped it out. You know chalk is very easily sponged 
out. Where is the old backgammon board, Aunt El ? 
Let us see if you can beat me as easily as you did before 
I] went to school.”’ 

It was the very next day, that, into the shuffling sound 
of coarsely-shod feet doing duty in the feed store, and the 
monotonous thud of heavy grain sacks being dumped 
upon the floor of the great salon, was precipitated a cry 
of fright and pain. 

One of the great bronze chandeliers, which used to shed 
light from a score of crystal burners upon old Roman 
Morehouse’s splendid banquets and still more splendid 
banqueters, had slipped its fastenings in the crazy plaster- 
ing and fallen with a crash upon the shoulders of two 
porters. The noise of its falling and the cries of its vic- 
tims reached the ears of two women: Miss Elmira, 
sitting up-stairs embroidering blue forget-me-nots in. her 
old-fashioned embroidery frame, and Alice, in her ground- 
floor office, which was separated from the “ grain empo- 
rium”’ by a hall only. 

Miss Elmira rang for Nora and sent her to inquire if 
‘anything was amiss.’’ 

Alice went. 

Hers was the first aid offered to the sufferers. And so 
quietly were her orders given and relief was rendered so 
quickly, that the proprietor of the feed store—‘‘ Gentle- 
man Barker,” his men called him—declared afterward, 
on oath, that : 

‘* Between the distracting vision of a beautiful girl in 
fluttering draperies ordering him and his men about like 
a field marshal in the midst of battle, and the groans of 
the wounded, he positively could not decide whether he 
was standing on his head or his heels.”’ 

More orthodox medicos came presently, but “the little 
field marshal’’ stood her oman quietly. Those ‘‘ griz- 
zled old practitioners must not think she was just playing 
at doctor.’? And—‘‘ they should either condemn or com- 
mend her work in her presence.”’ 

There was nothing for them to do or to undo. 
work was well done. 

As for herself. There came the hitch. How was it 
possible for them to accord fraternal recognition to a slip 
of a girl all of them had known from infancy ? 

They straddled the difficulty they could not ignore: 
Made facetious allusions to the new woman, asked if she 
found the old place much changed, and put themselves 
on record, tacitly, as her foes. 

When she left them to return to her own office one of 
them gave voice : 

‘* And so that is old Roman’s granddaughter ! 
off the old block, I reckon.”’ 

It was the inflection rather than the words which 
brought a dangerous gleam into ‘‘Gentleman Barker’s ”’ 
black eyes and angry words to his lips: 

“Then, gentlemen, all I have to say is the old block 
must have been mighty good timber.”’ 

It was at the luncheon table that Alice, playing with her 
coffee-spoon, said suddenly : 

“Auntie, let us take a walk this afternoon—a long 
walk. Out into the woods, where the ferns grow thickest. 
Away from the town and—people. I remember the very 
spot in the woods where I used to sit ankle-deep in ferns 
—to watch the squirrels and listen to the birds. They are 
all there yet, I guess, and—unchanged.’”” 

Miss Elmira stared a little at the fervor of her manner 
—and in staring discovered a certain wistfulness in the 
bright eyes. 

They had been talking about the accident. 

“‘ Certainly, my dear, if you feel equal to a long walk 
after such a terrible experience as this morning’s. And 
that chandelier cost five hundred dollars originally. I re- 
member your dear grandfather saying he ordered them 
made after a pattern of his own selection.” 

“Which ought to be consolatory to the men whose 
heads it broke,”’ said Sissy, smiling a trifle bitterly. Then, 
more gently, ‘‘We’ll take that walk to the fern grounds, 
dear, won’t we?”’ 

Miss Elmira rubbed her nose into wrinkles,-as was her 
fashion, with the nearest implement at hand in. her mo- 
ments of perplexity—the sugar-tongs this time.. 

“*I think if we do go out, my dear, it would be best to 
pay some calls. I shouldn’t like my old friends to think 
oe you really enjoyed sewing ‘up porter’s heads, you 

snow. 

At which Sissy was compelled ‘to laugh although in- 
wardly convinced that she was going to find Aunt El 
very difficult. 

It was only after that story about=the porter’s wife got 
out that the scales of public opinion tipped slightly in 
Sissy’s favor—very slightly. 

It was Ferris Barker who told the story of how, feel- 
ing, in a manner, responsible for the cracked skull of his 
man, Dan Blake, and, hearing how the sight of her hus- 
band, brought home bleeding and bandaged, had given a 
great shock to his ill wife, he, Ferris, had*gone to Blake’s 
cottage one evening to see if there was any aid that he 
could render. 

Told how, walking noiselessly across the grass-grown 
walk of the small front yard to Dan’s shabby frame cot- 
tage, his attention had been arrested by a clear, sweet 
voice, evidently uplifted in prayer, 
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Told how, looking through the shutterless window of 
the one lighted room, he saw a pitiful sight; Dan, with 
his poor, bandaged head dropped on the deal table, which 
held the smoky kerosene lamp; a dying woman, with 
closed eyes and clasped hands, stretched upon the bed ; 
and, by the bedside kneeling with one arm enfolding a 
sobbing girl, Alice Morehouse, praying for the one who 
was about to be taken, and for the two who would be 
left. 

Told how the prayer ended; the sick woman beck- 
oned Dan nearer and said: ‘* My lad, I wouldn’t mind 
going if I thought she would take our Jinnie in hand and 
make her like herself. There’s been an angel in our 
house, Dan, ever since you was hurt, and I was took. 
God bless her!’’ And Dan’s ‘‘Amen,”’ had come 
through the shutterless window to him strong and full. 

** And that blessing from the lips of the porter’s dying 
wife,’’ said Ferris Barker, bringing his fist emphatically 
down upon the rich damask table-cloth, ‘' is doubtless the 
only endorsement Alice Morehouse has received since she 
came back to Marlborough. I tell you I stole away from 
that window feeling as if I had been treading on sacred 
ground, and knowing I was not fit to breathe the same 
air with old Roman Morehouse’s grandchild.”’ 

Mrs. Judge Mangome was his sister, and he was dining 
with her, and it was after listening to this story that Mrs. 
Mangome had said to the three Miss Mangomes : 

‘** Perhaps, the next time you are out calling, my dears, 
you may as well stop at the Morehouses. The family has 
always stood high, until this eccentric young woman came 
home with her advanced views, and horrid, mannish sign. 
But, I am not disposed to be censorious, and for the sake 
of poor Miss Elmira’s lacerated sensibilities | presume 
we must condone her niece’s strange course.’’ 

And the Judge’s wife, feeling that she had been mag- 
nanimous to a degree, smiled gently upon the three Miss 
Mangomes, who, in all their colorless lives, had never 
done anything that needed condoning. 

Ferris Barker was not quite satisfied with this lofty con- 
cession, but he “‘ had entered the small end of the wedge 
and the large end must follow inevitably.”’ 

The fight promised to be long and hotly contested. 
On the one side, Marlborough with its incrustation of 
centuries of pride and prejudice; on the other, a slim, 
proud-eyed girl, whose very attitude of calm indifference 
added fuel to the flames. 

**Shall we or shall we not endorse her?’’ became the 
burning question in the best social circles. 

And while the social leaders discussed her over their 
teacups, at their church sociables, over their crochet- 
work, Sissy went the rounds of her patients—charity ones 
chiefly—with a lofty aloofness that really was aggravat- 
ing to women who ‘‘ knew what was right and what was 
wrong,’’ and were ‘‘not to be revolutionized by a slip of 
a girl with a bee in her bonnet.”’ 

“If she would only tacitly admit, by carrying herself a 
trifle less haughtily,’’ said Mrs. Horace Telfair to Mrs. 
Judge Mangome, ‘‘that she has defied public opinion, and 
outraged all the canons of good society, one might feel 
more leniently, but le 

And with that conjunction Mrs. Telfair consigned Sissy 
to ostracism from her own august presence. 

Miss Elmira, dismally conscious of a certain chill in the 
social atmosphere in which she had basked a lifetime, 
sighed, dropped a few tears on the blue forget-me-nots in 
her embroidery frame, and wished that ‘‘ Sissy had grown 
up like other girls. Sucha match as she might have made, 
too!”’ 

To Sissy, herself, a graver problem was presenting 
itself with growing insistence : 

‘‘What were they to do, she and Aunt El, when the 
old house, fast tumbling to its ruin, should reach the 
point of being uninhabitable ?”’ 

Already the carpenters were declaring that the heavy 
traffic of Barker’s feed store was too straining on a struc- 
ture only designed for elegant uses. 

Soon that source of revenue would be gone. And then? 
Nothing easier of solution if it were not for Aunt El— 
Aunt El, who declared most emphaticaly, whenever the 
subject of removal was broached, that ‘‘she could not 
breathe under any other roof.’’ 

*‘Leave Marlborough! Heavens, the idea was _per- 
fectly preposterous !”’ 

And there was no one with whom she could take coun- 
sel—not one. It was when her perplexities crowded 
upon her heart and brain with a sense of actual physical 
weight, that she fled from the unfriendly face of Marl- 
borough into the cool, dark depths of the woods beyond 
town, where the ferns grew thickest along the wooded 
slopes, and all was peace. There there were none to 
wound her with cool acknowledgment, none to mock her 
—tears ! 

Sissy in tears! How it would have startled Miss FI- 
mira. But Miss Mira was patiently picking out the blue 
forget-me-nots, which had ‘‘gone all crooked,’’ while 
Sissy was crouching on a log in the thicket of the fern 
field, sobbing quite as if she ‘‘ had grown up just like any 
other girl.’”’ 

It was Ferris Barker, ‘‘always stumbling on her like 
an ill-mannered cur,’’ as he savagely said to himself, who 
came so directly upon her, before she could dry her eyes, 
that each felt called upon to explain matters. He ‘‘ begged 
ten thousand pardons, but it was an off day at the store, 
and he always availed himself of such chances for a shot 
at the birds.”’ 

His corduroy hunting jacket, gun and dog bore him out 
in this statement. 

She ‘‘ had found the air of her office close, and had come 
out to walk off a headache. She did not know any one 
had ever discovered this fernery but herself.”’ 

‘*T have known it ever since | have known anything,”’ 
said Barker, coolly possessing himself of a share of her 
log. ‘‘It’s a pretty corner of the old place I was born on. 
The house used to stand just about a mile off yonder,” 
pointing. ‘‘It burned down when I was off at college.”’ 

‘**Then this is your land ?”’ 

**Yes.’’ He smiled at her consternation. ‘‘ But I as- 
sure you—Miss—Doctor—Alice—you are quite welcome to 
all the satisfaction you can extract from it. I hope it will 
be more than I ever have.’’ 

“Then the place is not profitable ?”’ 

Ferris puckered up his lips as if he contemplated a 
whistle, but thought better of it. 

‘No, not very. Some men might make it pay. 
More money in oats and corn.”’ 

It was astonishing how loquacious he could be. He 
had never suspected himself possessed of such fluency. 
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‘* When he reached the gallery he turned instinctively and looked back at the Royal box 
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By Bret Harte 


Author of ‘“‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” “A Sappho of Green Springs,”’ ete. 


DRAWING BY T. 


AMERICAN paused. He had evidently 
lost his way. For the last half hour he 
had been wandering in a medieval 
town, in a profound medizval dream. 
Only a few days had elapsed since he 
had left the steamship that carried him hither, and the 
accents of his own tongue, the idioms of his own people 
and the sympathetic community of New World tastes and 
expressions had still filled his mind until he woke up, or 
rather, as it seemed to him, was falling asleep in the past 
of this Old World town which had once held his ancestors. 
Although a republican, he had liked to think of them in 
quaint distinctive garb, representing State and importance 
—perhaps even aristocratic preéminence—content to let 
the responsibility of such ‘‘ bad eminence”’ rest with them 
entirely, but a habit of conscientiousness and love for 
historic truth eventually led him also to regard an honest 
Bauer standing beside his cattle in the quaint market- 
place, or a kindly-faced, black-eyed Dienstmddchen in a 
doorway, with a timid, respectful interest, as a possible type 
of his progenitors. For unlike some of his traveling 
countrymen in Europe he was not a snob, and it struck 
him—as an American—that it was, perhaps, better to think 
of his race as having improved, than as having degener- 
ated. In these ingenuous meditations he had passed the 
long rows of quaint, high houses, whose sagging roofs 
and unpatched dilapidations were yet far removed from 
squalor, until he had reached the road bordered by pop- 
lars, all so unlike his own country’s waysides—and knew 
that he had wandered far from his hotel. 

He did not care, however, to retrace his steps and 
return by the way he had come. There was, he reasoned, 
some other street or turning that would eventually bring 
him to the market-place and his hotel, and yet extend his 
experience of the town. He turned at right angles into a 
Narrow grass lane, which was, however, as neatly kept 
and apparently as public as the highway. A few 
moments’ walking convinced him that it was not a 
thoroughfare and that it led to the open gates of a park. 
This had something of a public look, which suggested that 
intrusion might be, at least, a pardonable trespass, and 
a jp like most strangers, on the exonerating quality 

a stranger’s ignorance. The park lay in the direction 
he wished to go, and yet it struck him as singular that a 
park of such extent should be allowed to still occupy 
“tay Aimee urban space. Indeed, its length seemed to 
pi as meg as he wandered on, until he became con- 
pl OS want have again lost his way, and he 
to th ie »W arc the only boundary, a high, thick-set hedge 

ne right, whose line he had been following. 
a he neared it he heard the sound of voices on the 
unfamiling” eg in German, with which he was 
now i 2 J aving, as yet, met no one, and being 
impressed with the fact that for a public place the 
Park was singularly deserted, he was conscious that his 
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position was getting serious, and he determined to take 
this only chance of inquiring his way. The hedge was 
thinner in some places than in others, and at times he 
could not only see the light through it but even the mov- 
ing figures of the speakers, and the occasional white flash 
of asummer gown. At last he determined to penetrate 
it, and with little difficulty emerged on the other side. 
But here he paused motionless. He found himself 
behind a somewhat formal and symmetrical group of 
figures with their backs toward him, but all stiffened into 
attitudes as motionless as his own, and all gazing with a 
monotonous intensity in the direction of a handsome 
building, which had been invisible above the hedge, but 
which now seemed to arise suddenly before him. Some 
of the figures were in uniform ; immediately before him, 
but so slightly separated from the others that he was 
enabled to see the house between her and her com- 
panions, he was confronted by the pretty back, shoulders 
and blonde braids of a young girl of twenty. Convinced 
that he had unwittingly intruded upon some august cere- 
monial he instantly slipped back into the hedge, but so 
silently that his momentary presence was_ evidently 
undetected. When he regained the park side he glanced 
back through the interstices ; there was no movement of 
the figures nor break in the silence to indicate that his 
intrusion had been observed. With a long breath of 
relief he hurried from the park. 

It was late when he finally got back to his hotel. But 
his litthke modern adventure had, I fear, quite outrun his 
previous medizval reflections, and almost his first inquiry 
of the silver-chained porter in the vestibule was in regard 
to the park. There was no public park in Alstadt! The 
Herr possibly alluded to the Hof Gardens—the Schloss, 
which was in the direction he indicated. The Schloss 
was the residency of the hereditary Grand Duke. /a 
wohl! He was stopping there with several /focheiten. 
There was naturally a party there—a family reunion. 
jut it was a private inclosure. At times when the Grand 
Duke was not ‘‘in residence’ it was open to the public. 
In point of fact, at such times tickets of admissior were to 
be had at the hotel for fifty Afennige each. There was 
not, of truth, much to see except a model farm and dairy 
—the pretty toy of a previous Grand Duchess. 

But he seemed destined to come into closer collision 
with the modern life of Alstadt. On entering the hotel, 
wearied by his long walk, he passed the landlord 
and a man in half military uniform on the landing 
near his room. As he entered his apartment he hada 
vague impression, without exactly knowing why, that the 
landlord and the military stranger had just left it. This 
feeling was deepened by the evident disarrangement of 
certain articles in his uniocked portmanteau and the dis- 
organization of his writing-case. A wave of indignation 
passed over him. It was followed by a knock at the 
door, and the landlord blandly appeared with the stranger, 
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Her eyes had followed him "’ 


‘‘A thousand pardons,’’ said the former smilingly, 
‘‘but Herr Sanderman, the Ober-Inspector of Police, 
wishes to speak with you. I hope we are not intruding ?’’ 

‘* Not zow,’’ said the American dryly. 

The two exchanged a vacant and deprecating smile. 

‘*T have to ask only a few formal questions,’’ said the 
Ober-Inspector in excellent but somewhat precise English, 
‘*to supplement the report which, as a stranger, you may 
not know is required by the police from the landlord in 
regard to the names and quality of his guests who are 
foreign to the town. You have a passport ?”’ 

‘*T have,’’ said the American still more dryly. “ But I 
do not keep it in an unlocked portmanteau or an open 
writing-case.”’ 

‘An admirable precaution,’’ said Sanderman with 
unmoved politeness. ‘‘May I see it? Thanks,’ he 
added, glancing over the document which the American 
produced from his pocket. ‘‘I see that you are a born 
American citizen—and an earlier esbiniion of that fact 
would have prevented this little confretemps. You are 
aware, Mr. Hoffman, that your name is German?”’ 

‘‘It was borne by my ancestors, who came from this 
country two centuries ‘ago,’’ said Hoffman curtly. 

** We are indeed honored by your return to it,”’ returned 
Sanderman suavely, ‘‘ but it was the circumstance of your 
name being a local one, and the possibility of your still 
being a German citizen liable to unperformed military 
duty, which has caused the trouble.’’ His manner was 
clearly civil and courteous, but Hoffman felt that all the 
time his own face and features were undergoing a pro- 
found scrutiny from the speaker. 

‘*And you are making sure that you will know me 
again,”’ said Hoffman with a smile. 

‘*T trust, indéed, both,’’ returned Sanderman with a bow, 
‘although you will permit me to say that your description 
here,’’ pointing to the passport, ‘‘scarcely does you 
justice. Ach Golt/ it is the same in all countries ; the 
official eye is not that of the young Damen.”’ 

Hoffman, though not conceited, had not lived twenty 
years without knowing that he was very good-looking, 
yet there was something in the remark that caused him to 
color with a new uneasiness. The Ober-Inspector rose 
with another bow, and moved toward the door. ‘I hope 
you will let me make amends for this intrusion by doing 
anything I can to render your visit here a pleasant one. 
Perhaps,”’ he added, ‘‘ it is not for long.’’ 

But Hoffman evaded the ‘evident question 
resented what he imagined was a possible sneer. 

‘‘T have not yet determined my movements,”’ he said. 

The Ober-Inspector brought his heels together in a 
somewhat stiffer military salute and departed. 

Nothing, however, could have exceeded the later 
almost servile urbanity of the landlord; who seemed to 
have been proud of the official visit to his guest. He 
was profuse in his attentions, and even introduced him to 
a singularly artistic-looking man of middle age, wearing an 
order in his buttonhole, whom he met casually in the hall. 

‘‘Our Court photographer,’ explained the landlord 
with some fervor, ‘‘at whose studio, only a few houses 
distant, most of the Hocheiten and Prinzessinen of 
Germany have sat for their likenesses.”’ 

‘‘T should feel honored if the distinguished American 
Herr would give me a visit,’’ said the stranger gravely, as 
he gazed at Hoffman with an intensity which recalled the 
previous scrutiny of the Police-Inspector, ‘‘and I would 
be charmed if he would avail himself of my poor skill to 
transmit his picturesque features to my unique collection.”’ 

Hoffman returned a polite evasion to this invitation, 
although he was conscious of being struck with this 


as he 





second examination of his face, and the allusion to his 
personality. 

‘The next morning the porter met him with a mysteri- 
ous air. The Herr would still like to see the Schloss? 
Hoffman, who had quite forgotten his adventure in the 
park, looked vacant. /a woh/—the Hof authorities had 
no doubt heard of his visit and had intimated to the hotel 
proprietor that he might have permission to visit the 
model farm and dairy. As the American still looked 
indifferent the porter pointed out with some importance 
that it was a Ducal courtesy not to be lightly treated; that 
few, indeed, of the burghers themselves had ever been 
admitted to this eccentric whim of the late Grand Duchess. 
He would, of course, be silent about it ; the Court would 
not like it known that they had made an exception to their 
rules in favor of a foreigner; he would enter quickly and 
boldly alone. ‘There would be a housekeeper or a dairy- 
maid to show him over the place. 

More amused at this important mystery over what he, 
as an American, was inclined to classify as a “‘ free pass ’’ 
to a somewhat heavy “‘side show,” he gravely accepted 
the permission, and the next morning after breakfast set 
out to visit the model farm and dairy. Dismissing his 
driver, as he had been instructed, Hoffman entered the 
gateway with a mingling of expectancy and a certain 
amusement over the “boldness’’ which the porter had 
suggested should characterize his entrance. Before him 
was a beautifully-kept lane bordered by arbored and 
trellised roses, which seemed to sink into the distance. 
He was instinctively following it when he became aware 
that he was mysteriously accompanied by a man in the 
livery of a Chasseur, who was walking among the trees 
almost abreast of him, keeping pace with his step, and 
after the first introductory military salute preserving a 
ceremonious silence. There was something so ludicrous 
in this solemn procession toward a peaceful, rural indus- 
try that by the time they had reached the bottom of the 
lane the American had quite recovered his good humor. 
But here a new astonishment awaited him. Nestling 
before him in a green amphitheatre lay a little wooden 
farmyard and outbuildings, which irresistibly suggested 
that it had been any unpacked and set up from a box 
of Nuremberg toys. ‘The symmetrical trees, the galleried 
houses with preternaturally glazed windows, even the 
spotty, cepaensoney-ceee cows in the white-fenced 
barnyards were all unreal, wooden and toylike. 

Crossing a miniature bridge over a little stream, from 
which he was quite papers to hook metallic fish with a 
magnet their own size, he looked about him for some real 
being to dispel the illusion. The mysterious Chasseur 
had disappeared. But under the arch of an arbor, which 
seemed to be composed of silk ribbons, green glass and 
pink tissue paper, stood a quaint but delightful figure. 

At first it seemed as if he had only dispelled one illusion 
for another. For the figure before him might have been 
made of Dresden china—so daintily delicate and unique 
it was in color and arrangement. It was that of a young 
girl dressed in some forgotten medizval peasant garb 
of velvet braids, silver stay-laced corsage, lace sleeves 
and helmeted metallic comb. But after the Dresden 
method, the pale yellow of her hair was repeated in her 
bodice, the pink of her cheeks was in the roses of her 
chintz overskirt. The blue of her eyes was the blue of 
her petticoat ; the dazzling whiteness of her neck shone 
again in the sleeves and stockings. Nevertheless she was 
real and human, for the pink deepened in her cheeks as 
Hoffman's hat flew from his head, and she recognized 
the civility with a grave little curtsy. 

*“You have come to see the dairy,”’ she said, in quaintly 
accurate English. ‘I will show you the way.”’ 

‘* If you please,”’ said Hoffman gayly, ‘‘ but——’”’ 

** But what ?”’ she said, facing him suddenly with abso- 
lutely astonished eyes. 

Hoffman looked into them so long that their frank 
wonder presently contracted into an ominous mingling of 
restraint and resentment. Nothing daunted, however, he 
went on: 

“*Couldn’t we shake all that ?’’ 

The look of wonder returned. 
repeated. ‘‘I do not understand.”’ 

“Well! I’m not positively aching to see cows, and you 
must be sick of showing them. I think, too, I’ve about 
sized the whole show. Wouldn't it be better if we sat 
down in that arbor—supposing it won’t fall down—and 
you told me all about the lot. It would save you a lot of 
trouble and keep your pretty frock cleaner than trapesing 
round, Of course,’’ he said with a quick transition to the 
gentlest courtesy, ‘‘if you’re conscientious about this 
thing we'll go on and not spare a cow. Consider me in 
it with you for the whole morning.”’ 

She looked at him again and then suddenly broke into 
acharming laugh. It revealed a set of strong white teeth, 
as well as a certain barbaric trace in its cadence which 
civilized restraint had not entirely overlaid. 

“‘[ suppose she really is a peasant, in spite of that 
pretty frock,’’ he said to himself as he laughed too. 

But her face presently took a shade of reserve, and with 
a gentle but singular significance she said : 

‘**I think you must see the dairy.”’ 

Hoffman’s hat was in his hand with a vivacity that 
tumbled the brown curls on his forehead. ‘ By all 
means,’’ he said instantly, and began walking by her side 
in modest but easy silence. Now that he thought her a 
conscientious peasant he was quiet and respectful. 

Presently she lifted her eyes, which, despite her gravity, 
had not entirely lost their previous mirthfulness, and said : 

‘But you Americans—in your rich and prosperous 
country, with your large lands and your great harvests— 
you must know all about farming ?”’ 

“‘Never was in a dairy in my life,”’ said Hoffman 
gravely. ‘I’m from the city of New York, where the 
cows give swill milk and are kept in cellars.”’ 

Her eyebrows contracted prettily in an effort to under- 
stand. Then she apparently gave it up and said with a 
slanting glint of mischief in her eyes : 

“Then you come here like the other Americans in hope 
to see the Grand Duke and Duchess and the Princesses ? ”’ 

*‘No. The fact is I almost tumbled into a lot of ’em— 
standing like wax figures—the other side of the park 
lodge, the other day—and got away as soon as I could. 
{ think I prefer the cows.”’ 

Her head was slightly turned away. He had tocontent 
himself with looking down upon the strong feet in their 
serviceable but smartly-buckled shoes that uplifted her 
upright figure as she moved beside him. 

“Of course,”’ he added with boyish but unmistakable 
courtesy, ‘‘if it’s part of your show to trot out the family 
why I’m in that too, I dare say you could make them 
interesting.”’ 


“Shake all that?’ she 
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“But why,”’ she said with her head still slightly turned 
away toward a figure—a sturdy-looking woman, which, 
for the first time, Hoffman perceived was walking in a 
line with them as the Chasseur had done—‘‘ why did you 
come here at all?’’ 

‘The first time was a fool accident,’’ he returned 
frankly. ‘‘l was making a short cut through what | 
thought was a public park. The second time was 
because I had been rude toa Police-Inspector whom I 
found going through my things, but who apologized—as 
| suppose—by getting me an invitation from the Grand 
Duke to come here, and | thought it only the square 
thing to both of ’em to accept it. But I’m mighty glad I 
came ; | wouldn’t have missed you for a thousand dollars. 
You see | haven't struck any one I cared to talk to since.”’ 
Here he suddenly remarked that she hadn’t looked at 
him, and that the delicate whiteness of her neck was quite 
suffused with pink, and stopped instantly. Presently he 
said quite easily : 

**Who’s the chorus ?”’ 

‘*The lady?” 

** Yes. She's watching us as if she didn’t quite approve, 
you know—as if she didn’t catch on.” 

‘*She’s the head housekeeper of the farm. Perhaps 
you would prefer to have her show you the dairy ; shall I 
call her?”’ 

The figure in question was very short and stout, with 
voluminous petticoats. 

** Please don’t ; I’ll stay without your setting that paper- 
weight on me. But here’sthe dairy. Don’t let her come 
inside among those pans of fresh milk with that smile, or 
there'll be trouble.”’ 

The young girl paused too, made a slight gesture with 
her hand, and the figure passed on as they entered the dairy. 
It was beautifully clean and fresh. With a persistence 
that he quickly recognized as mischievous and ironical, 
and with his characteristic adaptability accepted with 
even greater gravity and assumption of interest, she 
showed him all the details. From thence they passed to 
the farmyard, where he hung with breathless attention 
over the names of the cows and made her repeat them. 
Although she was evidently familiar with the subject he 
could see that her zeal was fitful and impatient. 

‘*Suppose we sit down,”’ he said, pointing to an osten- 
tatious rustic seat in the centre of the green. 

**Sit down ?”’ she repeated wonderingly. ‘‘ What for?’’ 

“To talk. We'll knock off and call it half a day.”’ 

** But if you are not looking at the farm you are, of 
course, going,’’ sne said quickly. 

‘**Am I? I don’t think these particulars were in my 
invitation.’ 

She again broke into a fit of laughter, and, at the same 
time, cast a bright eye around the field. 

**“Come,” he said gently, ‘‘there are no other sight- 
seers waiting and your conscience is clear,’’ and he moved 
toward the rustic seat. 

‘“* Certainly not—there,’’ she added in a low voice. 

They moved on slowly together to a copse of willows 
which overhung the miniature stream. 

** You are not staying long in Alstadt,’’ she said. 

‘““No; I only came to see the old town that my ances- 
tors came from.’’ 

They were walking so close together that her skirt 
brushed his trousers, but she suddenly drew away from 
him, and looking him fixedly in the eye said : 

**Ah, you have relations here ?”’ 

* ‘Yes, but they are dead two hundred years.”’ 

She laughed again with a slight expression of relief. 
bine i had entered the copse and were walking in dense 
shadow when she suddenly stopped and sat down upon a 
rustic bench. 
quite alone. 

**Tell me about these relatives,’’ she said, slightly 
drawing aside her skirt to make room for him on the seat. 

He did not require a second invitation. He not only 
told her all about his ancestral progenitors, but, I fear, 
even about those more recent and more nearly related to 
him ; about his own life, his vocation—he was a clever 
newspaper correspondent with a roving commission—his 
ambitions, his beliefs and his romance. 

**And then, perhaps, of this visit—you will also make 
‘ copy , ? ” 

He smiled at her quick adaptation of his professional 
slang, but shook his head. 

“No,” he said gravely. ‘‘No—this is you. The 
‘Chicago Interviewer’ is big pay and is rich but it hasn’t 
capital enough to buy you from me.”’ 

He gently slid his hand toward hers and slipped his 
fingers softly around it. She made a slight movement of 
withdrawal, but even then—as if in forgetfulness or 
indifference—permitted her hand to rest unresponsively 
in his. It was scarcely an encouragement to gallantry, 
neither was it a rejection of an unconscious familiarity, 

“* But you haven’t told me about yourself,’”’ he said. 

“Oh, I—”’ she returned, with her first approach to 
coquetry in a laugh and a sidelong glance, ‘‘ of what 
importance is that to you? Itis the Grand Duchess and 
Her Highness, the Princess, that you Americans seek to 
know. | am—what I am—as you see.”’ 

“You bet,’’ said Hoffman with charming decision. 

**1 what?” 

“You are, you know, and that’s good enough for me, 
but I don’t even know your name.” 

She laughed again and after a pause said: ‘‘ Elsbeth.” 

** But I couldn t call you by your first name on our first 
meeting, you know.”’ 

“Then you Americans are really so very formal—eh?”’ 
she said slyly, looking at her imprisoned hand.” 

“Well, yes,’’ returned Hoffman disengaging it. 
suppose we are respectful, or mean to be. 
I to inquire for? To write to?” 

“You are neither to write nor inquire.”’ 

** What ?’’ 

She had moved in her seat so as to half face him with 
eyes in which curiosity, mischief and a certain seriousness 
alternated, but for the first time seemed conscious of his 
hand, and accented her words with a slight pressure. 

“You are to return to your hotel presently and say to 
your landlord: ‘Pack up my luggage. I have finished 
with this old town and my ancestors, and the Grand Duke 
whom I do not care to see, and I shall leave Alstadt 
to-morrow !’”’ 

**Thank you! I don’t catch on.” 

“Of what necessity should you ? 


To his surprise he found that they were 


“e I 
But whom am 


I have said it. That 


should be enough for a chivalrous American like you.” 
She again significantly looked down at her hand. 

“If you mean that you know the extent of the favor 
you ask of me, I can say no more,’’ he said seriously, 
“‘but give me some reason for it,”’ 
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** Ah so!’’ she said with a slight shrug of her shoulders. 
‘Then I must tell you. You say you do not know the 
Grand Duke and Duchess. Well! they know you. The 
day before yesterday you were wandering in the park, as 
you admit. You say, also, you got through the hedge and 
interrupted some ceremony. ‘That ceremony was not a 
Court function, Mr. Hoffman, but something equally 
sacred—the photographing of the Ducal family before the 
Schloss. You say that you instantly withdrew. But after 
the photograph was taken the plate revealed a stranger 
standing actually by the side of the Princess Alexandrine, 
and even taking the fas of the Grand Duke himself. 
That stranger was you !”’ 

‘** And the picture was spoiled,’’ said the American with 
a quiet laugh, 

**1 should not say that,’’ returned the lady with a 
demure glance at her companion’s handsome face, ‘‘ and 
I do not believe that the Princess—who first saw the 
photograph—thought so either. But she is very young 
and willful, and has the reputation of being very indis- 
creet, and unfortunately she begged the photographer not 
to destroy the plate, but to give it to her, and to say noth- 
ing about it, except that the plate was defective and to 
take another. Still it would have ended there if her curi- 
osity had not led her to confide a description of the stranger 
to the Police-Inspector, with the result you know.”’ 

‘*Then I am expected to leave town because I acci- 
dentally stumbled into a family group that was being 
photographed ?”’ 

‘* Because a certain Princess was indiscreet enough to 
show her curiosity about you,’’ corrected the fair stranger. 

‘** But look here! I'll apologize to the Princess, and 
offer to pay for the plate.’’ 

‘** Then you do want to see the Princess,”’ said the young 
girl smiling ; ‘‘ you are like the others.”’ 

‘* Bother the Princess! I want to see you. And I don’t 
see how they can prevent it if I choose to remain.”’ 

‘Very easily. You will find that there is something 
wrong with your passport, and you will be sent on to 
Pumpernickel for examination. You will unwittingly 
transgress some of the laws of the town and be ordered to 
leave it. You will be shadowed by the police until you 
quarrel with them—like a free American—and you are 
conducted to the frontier. Perhaps you will strike an 
officer who has insulted you, and then you are finished 
on the spot.” 

The American's crest rose palpably until it quite cocked 
his straw hat over his curls. 

‘* Suppose I am content to risk it—having first laid the 
whole matter and its trivial cause before the American 
Minister, so that he could make it hot for the whole 
caboodle of a country if they happened to ‘down me.’ 
By Jove! I shouldn’t mind being the martyr of an inter- 
national episode if they’d spare me long enough to let me 
get the first ‘copy’ over to the other side.’’ His eyes 
sparkled. 

*“You could expose them, but they would then deny 
the whole story, and you have no evidence. They would 
demand to know your informant, and | should be dis- 
graced, and the Princess, who is already talked about, 
made a subject of scandal. But no matter! It is right 
that an American’s independence shall not be interfered 
with.”’ 

She raised the hem of her handkerchief to her blue eyes 
and slightly turned her head aside. Hoffman gently 
drew the handkerchief away, and in so doing possessed 
himself of her other hand. 

“Look here, Miss—Miss—Elsbeth. 
wouldn’t give you away, whatever happened. But 
couldn't I get hold of that photographer—I saw him, he 
wanted me to sit to him—and make him tell me?”’ 

‘He wanted you to sit to him,’’ she said hurriedly, 
“and did you?”’ 

‘*No,”’ he replied. ‘‘He was a little too fresh and 
previous, po I thought he fancied some resemblance 
in me to somebody else.”’ 

‘Ah!’ She said something to herself in German 
which he did not understand, and then added aloud : 

“You did well; he is a bad man, this photographer. 
Promise me you shall not sit for him.’’ 

‘*How can | if I’m fired out of the place like this?” 
He added ruefully, ‘‘ But I’d like to make him give 
himself away to me somehow.”’ 

‘*He will not, and if he did he would deny it after- 
ward. Do not go near him nor see him. Be careful that 
he does not photograph you with his instantaneous 
instrument when you are passing. Now you must go. | 
must see the Princess.” 

“Let me go, too. 
Hoffman. 

She stopped, looked at him keenly and attempted to 
withdraw her hands. ‘‘Ah, then it zs so. It is the 
Princess you wish to see. You are curious—you, too ; 
you wish to see this lady who is interested in you. | 
ought to have known it. You are all alike.”’ 

He met her gaze with laughing frankness, accepting 
her outburst as a charming feminine weakness, half 
jealousy, half coquetry—but retained her hands. 

‘*Nonsense,”’ he said. ‘‘I wish to see her that I may 
have the right to see you—that you shall not lose your 
place here through me ; that I may come again.”’ 

**VYou must never come here again.”’ 

“Then you must come where I am. We will mect 
somewhere when you have an afternoon off. You shall 
show me the town—the houses of my ancestors—their 
tombs ; possibly—if the Grand Duke rampages—the 
probable site of my own.”’ 

She looked into his laughing eyes with her clear, stead- 
fast, gravely-questioning blue ones. “Do not you 
Americans know that it is not the fashion here, in 
Germany, for the young men and the young women to 
walk together—unless they are ver/obt?”’ 

** Ver—which?”’ 

““Engaged.’’ She nodded her head thrice : viciously, 
decidedly, mischievously. 

‘*So much the better.” 

“ Ach Gott!’ She made a gesture of hopelessness at 
his incorrigibility, and again attempted to withdraw her 
hands. 

‘*T must go now.”’ 

** Well then, good-by.”’ ; 

It was easy to draw her closer by simply lowering her 
still captive hands. Then he suddenly kissed her coldly- 
startled lips, and instantly released her. She as instantly 
vanished. 

‘* Elsbeth,’’ he called quickly. ‘‘ Elsbeth !”’ ; 

Her now really frightened face reappeared with 4 


You know |! 





I will explain it to her,’’ said 
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DRAWINGS BY FLORENCE PEARL ENGLAND 





By ETTICOAT LANE is but a stone’s throw from Gilbury 
Green. It is not 7 wide and not particularly 
straight, but it is wonderfully pretty of a June morning, 
say, when the rising sun streams in beneath the huge 
elms that stand like staunch men-at-arms, holding up 
a fair green canopy for Queen Summer to walk under ; or 
of an August evening when the same bright orb, a little 
flushed with his day’s run, sends a rosier flood from the 
west to linger lovingly along the greensward that lies 
broad and cool on both sides of the way. 

The grass is always green in Petticoat Lane from April 
till December, for a littke brook runs singing down from 
Peddock’s Hill to the west river, and it finds the lane so 
pleasant a place that it runs beside it as far as it can— 
crossing from one side to the other, midway of its course, 
with a charming underground gurgle and rush, as beguil- 
ing to little ears as is the low, broad surface of the stone 
guard-wall to little feet. The wall is very old. All its 
cool, dark crevices are hung with ferns, and its stones are 
veiled with moss. The lane itself is very old, and its 
houses date back to long ago. 

Just where the narrow brown roadway makes its last 
curve to join the north turnpike stands the oldest house 
of all. The long, shingled roof slopes down nearly to 
the grass behind. A tall, weather-worn well-sweep rises 
higher than the five-flued stone chimneys on one side, 
and on the other an ample stoop, with queer wooden 
benches at either 
end, gives en- 
trance to the wide 
central hallway. 
At intervals along ; 
the lane stand ‘liiMt YY. i 
other houses, old, iva 
also. This is " 
the historic part 
of Gilbury. On 
other thorough- 
fares, dignified 
by the name of 
streets, there are 
dwellings which 
were built as re- 
cently as fifty 
years ago; on 
Petticoat Lane no 
house has seen 
fewer than one 
hundred and fifty 
summers, and no 
summer of them 
all has opened 
upon the earth 
with fairer prom- 
ise than that in 
which my _ story 
opens. 

The story may 
be said to have 
begun when 
Grandmother 
Starbird receiv- 
ed, one fair May 
morning some 
twenty years ago, 
a letter written on 
thin, foreign pa- 
per, and having a blue, a gray and a yellow stamp on the 
envelope. Postmaster Faxon looked at it twice, once 
through his spectacles and once over them, before he put 
it into the Starbird box, and old Joshua Plummer, who 
usually acted as mail-carrier for the ‘‘far end o’ the lane,”’ 
studied King Victor Emanuel’s face all the way up 
town, until he would have recognized him anywhere. 
Grandmother Starbird no sooner set eyes upon the letter 
than she flung the gray yarn stocking she was knitting 
across the room, and pushed Joshua Plummer into the 
nearest chair while she ran to fetch him a glass of her 
oldest currant wine as a reward of merit. 

“There, drink that, Joshua, and wish me joy! 
is coming home.” 

Joshua eyed her shrewdly. The currant wine, or some- 
thing else, had set his little old eyes a-twinkle. 

“Do tell, Mis’ Starbird, if you can read letters afore ye 
open on’em. That’s a terrible flimsy arnvelope, an’ no 
eaten, but I didn’t know as your eyes was quite so 

een.”’ 

“I don’t need to read it, Joshua, except to find what 

day she’ll be here. She was twenty-one years old a 
fortni’t ago Tuesday. When her mother’s folks took her 
away she said she should come back as soon as she was 
her ts mistress, and Elinor Starbird never breaks her 
word.”’ 
_“H’m! That'll kinder rile Uncle Haynes, now, won’t 
it?’ remarked the old man in a tone that said Uncle 
Haynes’ riling was a matter of small concern to either of 
the persons present. 

Grandmother Starbird merely compressed her soft, 
puckered, old lips, and elevated her nose a little. She 
never discussed family affairs with outsiders, but her 
expressive face was not under so strict control. 

Joshua Plummer chuckled. 

“Well, I’ll be goin’ along. That wine is most excel- 
lent good! Ye ha’n’t read yer letter yet, but as ye seem 
so plug sure of what’s into it I s’pose there ain’t no 
objections to my spreadin’ the news a mite?”’ 

“Spread away, Joshua! If I was to say ‘don’t’ ’twould 
be all the same in the end, so you may as well be regularly 
delegated. I’m expecting my granddaughter some time 
within a fortnight, and I don’t care who knows it. Now 
run along, and let me read my letter !”’ 

So Joshua departed, and the news spread. Gilbury 
was all agog. Six years before a slim, fair-haired girl, 
Just out of short dresses, had sat on all their doorsteps, 
and eaten apples from all their early apple trees, and they 
had regarded her as a being like themselves, loving and 
lovable, but in nowise uncommon. Now, however, it was 
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‘' Once, at least, inevery twenty-four hours, she took the thin 
sheet from its envelope and re-read the first three sentences’ 


different. Fashion, fortune and foreign travel 
had all materialized to Gilbury in the person of 
Elinor Starbird—‘‘the beautiful Miss Starbird,”’ 
as she had come to be called out yonder in the 
great world. When Uncle Haynes, who was 
also ‘‘Guardeen’’ Haynes, had persisted in 
carrying his charge off to Europe—as he 
alleged, for the completion of her education, 
but as all Gilbury keenly realized, to wean her 
from her father’s family and old associations— 
no one but Grandmother Starbird supposed she 
would ever return to dwell among her own 
people as before. Now that her coming was 
imminent only the same old lady seemed able 
to await it with calmness. In this old New 
England village, peopled largely by descendants 
of the original settlers, the long habit of friend- 
ship and neighborhood had grown to be second 
only to the bond of blood. Their old friend’s 
grandchild had been like a grandchild to them 
all, and her taking away had been deeply re- 
sented by them all. Now that she was so soon 
to come among them again no other subject 
could occupy thought or speech for the time 
being. Would she come alone, or would Uncle 
Haynes follow, since he could no longer lead? 
Would her stay be short or long? Would she still be the 
frank, open-hearted girl they had known, or would time 
and travel have changed, and worldly polish have hardened 
her? All these points could but be guessed at. But two 
things were certain: She would be a woman grown, and 
all her clothing would be fresh from Paris. There was 
not a girl in Gilbury, with any pretension to social 
standing, who did not spend the waking hours of those 
two expectant weeks in overhauling and 
retouching her summer wardrobe. There 
were few housekeepers who did not medi- 
tate certain fresh touches to their parlors 
and parlor bedrooms. 

Meantime Grandmotiner Starbird knit 
quietly on at her gray stockings, and once, 
at least, in every twenty-four hours, took 
the thin sheet from -its thin envelope and 
re-read the first three sentences : 

“Dear Grandmother : 

“‘T am twenty-one to-day. I shall sail for 
America, by the Castalia, on the twentieth. 
Expect me at home by June first. * * *” 

That was the one salient point of the 
whole letter to its recipient. She paid 
small attention to the clever accounts of 
Roman ways and wonders that followed, 
beyond reading them through once, as in 
duty bound. What was the triumph of- 
Titus, or the beauty of Queen Margherita 
to her who had triumphed at last over 
Uncle Haynes, and whose granddaughter 
was the acknowledged star of the American 
world abroad ? 

She bore her triumph calmly, however, 

as she had formerly borne defeat. 
- ‘I s’pose you’ll be dreadful busy from 
now on,”’ ventured little Mrs. Hibbard, 
whose housekeeping always racked her 
whole nervous system. 

‘*No,”’ said Grandmother Starbird, ‘‘ my 
spring cleaning is always done by the 
middle of May. I’m resting now.’’ 

‘‘But ain’t you going to fix up Ellerner’s room, 
somehow, tasty and new? She’s used to having things 
pretty <= and tony, I guess, nowadays.” 

‘“‘She’ll find the old house looking just as she left it, 
Mis’ Hibbard, and she always liked it pretty well as it 
was.”’ 

‘Of course,”’ assented the little woman dubiously, ‘‘ she 
was fond of Gilbury always, ’an she’d ought 
to be. But she’s seen the world since 
then, Mis’ Starbird, an’ she’s come y 
into property. She’s an heiress, oe 
an’ a belle, an’—well—Gilbury’s SALVA | 
stayed ge ge it always iL LY iy 
was, like the house, an’ it SX Wf 
won’t be surprising if she 4, Pe (Z'\) 
finds it kind of narrer, an’ } } 
old-fashioned, an’ dingy, 
after Paris, an’ Rome an’ 
them. I'd fix upa little, 
seems to me.”’ HY) 

Grandmother Star- 
bird drew out one of 
her bright, slender 
needles and stuck it in- 
to the knitting-sheath, 
which was fastened at 
her belt. There was a 
curiously unruffled 
smile on her kindly old 
face. 

“Fix away, Sarah Lu- 
ella! Fix up all you like. 
We'll come and see how 
nice you can do things. But 
Rome’s a good deal dingier 
than Gilbury, I guess; and you 
don’t know Elinor Starbird very 
well yet, for all she’s played in your 
dooryard so many times.”’ 

Sarah Luella fixed up. All Madison 
Street fixed up. They were modern 
and stylish. But Petticoat Lane was 
ancient and aristocratic, and scorned to make a stir for 
any one. 

‘Ef Ellerner Starbird ha’n’t forgot us all she’ll take us 
as we be,’’ said old Mr. Cathcart, voicing in his blunt, 
ungrammatical way what many of the neighbors, who 
were too well-bred to express it, felt. ‘‘An’ ef she has 
forgot, what on airth should we put ourselves out for?’’ 
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So June came, the Castalia arrived, the depot hack 
rolled up after dark to the ‘far end o’ the lane,” and the 
Gilbury season had fairly opened. 

The next day was Sunday. Every one who went to 
the stone church, and who had a new bonnet, wore it. 
Gloves and ribbons were very fresh and fine, and faces 
feminine were very eager. The men’s faces all wore a 


strained, off-hand expression, as if their owners had had 
their curiosity stirred up against their will, and were 
determined not to betray it. 


Nevertheless, most of them 
did look around 
out of the corner 
of one eye when 
Grandmother 
Starbird’s soft 
black silk and 
gray barége shawl 
moved quietly up 
the aisle. But 
they might have 
spared them- 
selves the trouble. 
No one followed 
the old lady ; she 
let herself into the 
square pew, but- 
toned the door 
behind her, and 
satserenely down, 
alone. There was 
a general turning 
of heads and ex- 
change of won- 
dering glances 
a few sniffs and 
tosses of disap- 
proval and cha- 

rin, and then the 

ell ceased toll- 
ing, and the good 
old rector began 
to read the ser- 
vice. 

Well, they got 
through it some- 
how. They con- 
fessed their sins 
and were for- 
given; they read 
the psalter, they 
responded, they 
sat reasonably 
still through the’ 
sermon, and some of them recovered breath to join in 
the last hymn, led by the unseen choir behind and above 
them, whose music seemed sweeter and more rounded, 
somehow, than usual. They were blessed and dismissed, 
and turned to leave their pews. And then they saw her 
—saw her standing among the other singers, just as she 
used to stand, dressed simply and freshly in white, as she 
used to dress, but with a fuller, rounded grace in the tall, 
womanly figure, and a glad, happy light in the face that 
bent earnestly forward to find old friends among the 
gg below. Such a face! No wonder Europe called 

er ‘‘the beautiful American,’’ for her hair was like an 
aureole, and her eyes like stars, and the clear tints of her 
skin, and the noble contour of her features were like 
nothing that Gilbury had ever seen before. 

None of them ever quite realized—I think Elinor her- 
self hardly knew—just how and when she ceased to lean 
from above and began to be down there among them all. 
They came about her like bees about their queen, and 
she knew, them all and called them all by name. There 
was no further thought of new bonnets or fine houses. In 
the twenty minutes that they stood there she had them all, 
New Englanders though they were, at her feet, and took 
up with infinite tact and grace a social sceptre such as few 
can wield. She was the same sweet girl they had known 
and loved always, but the subtle differences of growth, 
” sical and mental, and the years in which she had been 

eld aloof from them, and from her home, by those in 
legal control, enveloped her in somewhat of distance and 
mystery, as if she had spent the time in Heaven, and 
4 mightier flood than the Atlantic had rolled between 
them. 

When gradually and reluctantly, one by one, they had 
all slipped away, and she stood alone with Grandmother 

Starbird and the rector, the old man turned 
to her again and took her hand. 

‘*My dear child,’ he said, in tones 
ae deeply stirred from their wonted 
ly quiet, “‘ you left us a child under 

I authority, you come back to us 
VN a woman, with great gifts, 
Mis? great wealth and great 

beauty, and you have 
taken our hearts by storm. 

i) FoR calf What will you do with all 
Hl J A) 7 this powse that is 
‘ placed in your hands?” 

He watched her keen- 
ly for the answer, but 
the face uplifted to him 
might have been that 

4 of the child he told her 
\ of, so free was it from 
any taint of conscious- 
ness or vain-glory, so 
clear and pure were the 
wonderful eyes that shone 
through unshed tears. 
‘It is not because of my 
wealth or my beauty that 
they welcome me with such 
loyal affection,’’ she said sim- 
ply, ‘‘ but because I have always 
loved these old friends and never 
forgotten them. Itseems to me that 
now I have come back to spend my 
life among them I can do no better 
than just to keep on loving and re- 
membering.”’ 

The rector’s eyes grew suddenly dim, and all their 
keenness vanished. He raised the fair, firm hand to his 
lips as if it had been the hand of the little one whom 
Christ set in the midst. 

‘“You are right, my child,”’ he said gravely and rever- 
ently, ‘‘love and remember. There is no surer and no 
grander way.”’ 
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‘' She had eaten apples from all their 
early apple trees "’ 
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Author of “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” “‘ Three ¢ 
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*III—THE CHOICE OF CYRIL HARJOHN 
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ETWEEN a junior resident master of twenty- 
one and a backward lad of fifteen there 
yawns an impassable gulf. But between 
a struggling journalist of thirty-one and 
an M. D. of twenty-five with a conspicu- 
ously brilliant record behind him and a 
career of exceptional promise before him, 

a close friendship is entirely permissible. 

My introduction to Cynl Harjohn was through the 
Reverend Charles Fauerberg. 

“Our young friend,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Fauerberg, 
standing with his hand upon his pupil’s shoulder, ‘‘ our 
young friend has been somewhat neglected, but | per- 
ceive in him possibilities warranting hope—warranting, I 
— say, very great hope. For the present he will be 
under my especial care, and you will not, therefore, con- 
cern yourself with his studies. He will sleep with Milling 
and the others in dormitory number two.”’ 

The lad formed a liking for me, and | think, and hope, 
I rendered his sojourn at ‘‘ Alpha House” less irksome 
than otherwise it might have been. The Reverend 
Charles’ method with the backward was on all fours witi 
that adopted for the bringing on of geese: he cooped 
them up and crammed them. The process is profitable 
to the trainer, but painful to the goose. 

Young Harjohn and myself left ‘*‘ Alpha House ’’ at the 
end of the same term—he bound for Brasenose, I for 
Bloomsbury. He made a point of never coming up to 
London without calling on me, when we would dine 
together in one of Soho’s many dingy, garlic-scented 
restaurants ; and when he entered Guy’s | left John Street 
and took chambers close to his in Staple’s Inn. Those 
were pleasant days; childhood is an overrated period, 
fuller of sorrow than of joy. 1 would not take my child- 
hood back were it a gift, but I would give the rest of my 
life to live the twenties over again. 

To Cyril I was the man of the world, and he looked to 
me for wisdom, not seeing always, I fear, that he got it ; 
while from him I gathered enthusiasm, and learned the 
profit that comes to a man from the keeping of ideals. 

Often as we have talked I have felt as though a visible 
light came from him, framing his face as with the halo of 
some pictured saint. Nature had wasted him, putting 
him into this nineteenth century of ours. Her victories 
are accomplished. She had fashioned Cyril Harjohn for 
one of her heroes. He would have been a martyr in the 
days when thought led to the stake a fighter for the truth ; 
when to speak one’s mind meant death. To lead some 
forlorn hope for civilization would have been his true 
work. Fate had condemned him to scientific sentry duty 
in a well-ordered barrack. A small but sufficient fortune 
purchased for him freedom. To most men an assured 
income is the grave of ambition; to Cyril it was the 
foundation of his hopes. Relieved from the necessity of 
working to live he could afford the luxury of living to 
work. His profession was to him a passion ; he regarded 
it not with the cold curiosity of the scientist, but with the 
imaginative devotion of the enthusiast. 

One summer evening, I remember, we were sitting in 
his rooms, and during a silence there came to us through 
the open window the moaning of the city as of a tired 
child. He rose and earetcnal his arms out toward the 
darkening streets as if he would gather to him all the toil- 
ing men and women and comfort them. 

**Oh, that I could help you,” he cried, ‘“‘ my brothers 
and my sisters. Take my life, oh, God, and spend it for 
me among Your people.”’ 

In the natural order of events he fell in love, and with 
just the woman one would expect to attract him and to be 
attracted by him. Salome Grant was of the type from 
which the world, by instinct rather than convention, has 
drawn its Madonnas and its saints. To describe a woman 
in words is impossible. Her beauty was not a possession 
to be catalogued, but herself. One felt it as one feels the 
beauty of a summer’s dawn, breaking the shadows of a 
sleeping city, but one cannot set it down. I often met 
her, and when talking to her I knew myself—I, hack- 
journalist, retailer of smoke-room stories—a great gentle- 
man, incapable of meanness, fit for all noble deeds. In 
her presence life became a thing beautiful and gracious ; 
a school for courtesy, and tenderness, and simplicity. 
I have wondered, since coming to see a little more 
clearly into the ways of men, whether it would not have 
been better had she been less spiritual, had her nature 
possessed a greater alloy of earth, making it more fit for 
the uses of this workaday world. But at the time these 
two friends of mine seemed to me to have been created 
for one another. 

She eres to all that was highest in Cyril’s charac- 
ter, and he worshiped her with an unconcealed adoration 
which she accepted with the sweet content with which 
Artemis might have accepted the homage of Endymion. 

There was no formal engagement between them. 
Cyril seemed to shrink from the materializing of his love 
by any thought of marriage. To him she was an ideal of 
womanhood rather than a flesh-and-blood woman. His 
love for her was a religion: it had no taint of earthly 
passion in its composition. 

Had I known the world better I might have anticipated 
the result, for the red blood ran in my friend’s veins ; 
and, alas, we dream our poems, not live them. But at 
the time the idea of any other woman coming between 
them would have appeared to me folly. The suggestion 
that that other woman might be Geraldine Fawley I 
should have resented as an insult to my intelligence. 

That he should be attracted by her, that he should have 
to linger near her, watching the dark flush come and go 
across her face, seeking to call the fire into her dark eyes, 





* The preceding sketches of Mr. Jerome’s “ Stories of the Town” 
series, “‘ Blasé Billy,” and ‘‘ Reginald Blake: Financier and Cad,”’ 
were published, respectively, in the January and June issues of the 
JOURNAL. 
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was quite comprehensible, for the girl was wonderfully 
handsome, with a bold, alluring beauty. But considered 
in any other than a physical aspect she repelled. At 
times when, for her ends, it seemed worth the exertion, 
she would assume a certain wayward sweetness, but her 
acting was always clumsy and exaggerated, capable of 
deceiving no one except a fool. 

Cyril, at all events, was not taken in by it. One evening 
at a Bohemian gathering, the entrée to which was notoriety 
rather than character, they had been talking together for 
some considerable time, when, wishing to speak to Cyril, 
I strolled up to jointhem. As I came toward them slic 
moved away, her dislike for me being equal to mine for 
her: a thing which was, perhaps, well for me. 

‘*Miss Fawley prefers two as company to three,’’ | 
observed, looking after her retreating figure. 

‘*T am afraid she finds you what we should call an 
anti-sympathetic element,”’ is replied laughing. 

**Do you like her?”’ I asked him somewhat bluntly. 

His eyes rested upon her as she stood in the doorway, 
talking to a small, black-bearded man who had just been 
introduced to her. After a few moments she went out 
upon his arm, and then Cyril turned to me. 

‘‘I think her,’”’ he replied, speaking, as was necessary, 
very low, ‘‘the embodiment of all that is evil in woman- 
hood. In old days she would have been a Cleopatra. 
To-day, lacking opportunity, she is the ‘smart woman,’ 
grubbing for an opening into society—and old Fawley’s 
daughter. I’m tired, let’s go home.” : 

His allusion to her parentage was significant. Tew 
people thought of connecting clever, handsome Geraldine 
Fawley with ‘*‘ Rogue Fawley,’’ renegade, ex-gaol-bird, 
and outside-broker, who, having expectations from his 
daughter, took care not to hamper her by ever being seen 
in her company. But no one who had once met the 
father could ever forget the relationship while talking to 
the daughter. The older face, with its cruelty, its cunning 
and its greed, stood reproduced, feature for feature, line 
for line. It was as though Nature for an artistic freak 
had set herself the task of fashioning hideousness and 
beauty from precisely the same materials. Between the 
leer of the man and the smile of the girl where lay the 
difference? It would have puzzled any student of anat- 
omy to point it out. Yet the one sickened, while to gain 
the other most men would have given much. 

Cyril’s answer to my question satisfied me for the time. 
He met the girl often, as was natural. She was a singer of 
some repute, and our social circle was what is commonly 
called ‘‘ literary and artistic.’’ To do her justice, how- 
ever, she made no attempt to fascinate him, nor even to 
be particularly agreeable to him. Indeed, she seemed to 
be at pains to show him her most objectionable side. 

Coming out of the theatre one first night we met her 
inthe lobby. 1 was following Cyril at some little distance, 
but as he stopped to speak to her the movement of the 
crowd placed me just behind them. 

‘Will you be at the Leightons’ to-morrow ?’’ I heard 
him ask her in a low tone. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘and I wish you wouldn’t 
come.”’ 

‘*Why not?” 

‘* Because you’re a fool, and you bore me.”’ 

Under ordinary circumstances I should have taken the 
speech for badinage—it was the kind of wit the woman 
would have indulged in. But Cyril’s face clouded with 
anger. I said nothing ; I did not wish him to know that 
I had overheard. I tried to believe he was amusing him- 
self, but my own explanation did not satisfy me. 

Next evening | went to the Leightons’ by myself. The 
Grants were in town and Cyril was dining with them. I 
found I did not know many people, and cared little for 
those I did. I was about to escape when Miss Fawley’s 
name was announced. I was close to the door, and she 
had to stop and speak tome. She either made love to a 
man or was rude to him. She generally talked to me 
without looking at me, nodding and smiling the mean- 
while to people around. I have met other women equally 
ill-mannered, and without her excuses. For a moment, 
however, she turned her eyes to mine. 

**Where’s your friend, Mr. Harjohn?”’ she asked. ‘I 
thought you were inseparables.”’ 

I looked at her in astonishment. ‘‘He’s dining out 
to-night,’’ I replied ; ‘1 do not think he will come.”’ 

She laughed ; I think it was the worst part about the 
woman, her laugh ; it suggested so much cruelty. 

‘*T think he will,’’ she said. 

It angered me into an indiscretion. She was moving 
away ; | stepped in front of her and stopped her. 

‘What makes you think so?’ I asked, and my face, I 
know, betrayed the anxiety I felt as to her reply. She 
looked me straight in the face ; there was one virtue she 
possessed, the virtue that animals hold above mankind— 
truthfulness. She knew I disliked her, and she made no 
pretense of not knowing it and returning the compliment. 

** Because I am here,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you save him? Have you no influence over him? ‘Tell 
the saint to keep him, I don’t want him. You heard 
what I said to him last night. I shall only marry him for 
the sake of his position and the money he can earn if he 
likes to work and not play the fool. ‘Tell him what I have 
said, I sha’n’t deny it.’’ 

She passed on to greet a decrepit old lord with a lan- 
guishing smile, and I stood looking after her with, I fear, 
a stupid expression. There was no need to wait, | 
felt no curiosity. Something told me that the woman 
had spoken the truth. It was mere want of motive that 
made me linger. I saw him come in and watched him 
hanging round her, like a dog waiting for a kind word, or, 
failing that, a kick. I knew she saw me, and I knew it 
added to her zest that I was there. Not till we were in 
the street did I speak to him. He started as I touched 
him. We were neither of us good actors; he must have 
read much in my face, and I saw that he had read it, and 
we walked side by side in silence, I thinking what to say, 
wondering whether I should do good or harm, wishing 
that we were anywhere but in these silent, life-packed 
streets, so filled with the unseen. The Leightons’ house 
was in Chelsea, but it was not till we had nearly reached 
the Albert Hall that we broke the silence. 

**Don’t you think I haven’t told myself all that?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Do you think I don’t know I’m a fool, a cad, a 
liar? What's the good of talking about it?” 

‘** But I can’t understand it,’’ I said. 

““No,”’ he replied, ‘‘ because you're a fool, because you 
have only seen one side of me. You think me a grand 
gentleman because I talk big and am full of noble senti- 
ments. Why, you idiot, Satan himself could take you in. 
He has his fine moods, I suppose, talks like a saint and 
says his prayers like the rest of us. Do you remember 
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the first night at old Fauerberg’s? You poked your silly 
head into the dormitory and saw me kneeling by the 
bedside while the other fellows stood by grinning. You 
closed the door softly, you thought I never saw you. | 
was not praying, I was trying to pray.” 

“It showed you had pluck if it showed nothing else,’’ 
Ianswered. ‘‘ Most boys would not have tried, and you 
kept it up.” 

**Ah, yes,’”’ he answered. “I promised the mater | 
would, and [ did. Poor old soul, she believed in me. 
Don’t you remember finding me one Saturday afternoon 
all alone, stuffing myself with cake and jam ?”’ 

I laughed at the recollection, though Heaven knows | 
felt in no laughing mood. | had found him with an array 
of pastry spread out before him sufficient to make him ill 
for a week, and I had boxed his ears and thrown the 
whole collection into the road. 

‘“The mater gave me half a crown a week for pocket- 
money,” he continued, ‘‘and I told the fellows that I had 
only a shilling, so that I could gorge myself with the 
other eighteen pence undisturbed. Pah! I was a little 
beast even in those days !’’ 

“It was only a schoolboy trick,’’ I argued, ‘‘it was 
natural enough.” 

**Yes,’”’ he answered, ‘‘and this is only a man’s trick 
and is natural enough; but it is going to ruin my life, to 
turn me into a beast instead of a man. Do you think I 
don’t know what that woman will do for me? She will 
drag me down, down, down, to her own level. All my 
ideals, all my ambition, all my life’s work will be bartered 
for a snug practice among paying patients. I shall scheme 
and plot to make a big income that we may live like a 
couple of plump animals, that we may dress ourselves 
gaudily and parade our wealth. Nothing will satisfy her ; 
such women are leeches, their only cry is ‘give, give, 
give.’ So long as I can supply her with money she will 
tolerate me, and to get it for her I shall sell my heart, and 
my brain, and my soul. She will load herself with jewels 
and go about from house to house to leer at every man 
she comes across. And I shall trot behind her, the laugh- 
ing stock of every fool, the contempt of every man.”’ 

His vehemence made any words I could say sound 
weak before they were uttered. What argument could I 
show stronger than that he had already put before himself? 
I knew his answers to everything | could urge. My mis- 
take had been in imagining him different from other men. 
I began to see that he was like the rest of us: part angel, 
part devil. But the new point he revealed to me was that 
the higher the one the lower the other. It seems as if 
Nature must balance her work ; the nearer the leaves to 
Heaven the deeper the roots striking down into the dark- 
ness. The memory of incidents that had puzzled me 
came back to enlighten me. I remembered how often, on 
nights when I had sat up late working, I had heard his 
steps pass my door, heavy and uncertain ; how once ina 
dingy quarter of London I had met one who had strangely 
resembled him. I had followed him to speak to him, but 
the man’s bleared eyes had stared angrily at me, and I 
had turned away, calling myself a fool for my mistake. 
But as I looked at the face beside me now I understood. 

And then there rose up before my eyes the face I knew 
better, the eager, noble face that to merely look upon had 
been good. We had reached a small, evil-smelling street 
leading from Leicester Square toward Holborn, I caugnt 
him by the shoulders and turned him round with his back 
against some church railing. I forget what I said. We 
are strange mixtures ; I thought of the shy, backward 
boy I had coached and bullied at old Fauerberg’s, cf the 
laughing, handsome lad I had watched grow into man- 
hood. ‘The very restaurant we had most frequented in 
his old Oxford days, where we had poured out our souls 
to one another, was in this street where we were standing. 
For the moment I felt toward him as, perhaps, his mother 
might have felt; I wanted to scold him and to cry with 
him, to shake him and to put my arms about him. I 
pleaded with him, and urged him, and called him every 
name I could put my tongue to. It must have seemed 
an odd conversation. A passing policeman, making a 
not unnatural mistake, turned his bullseye upon us and 
advised us sternly to go home. We laughed, and with 
that laugh Cyril came back to his own self, and we walked 
on to Staple Inn more soberly. He promised me to go 
away by the very first train the next morning, and to 
travel for some four or five months. 

We both felt better for our talk, and when I wished 
him good-night at his door it was the real Cyril Harjohn 
whose hand I gripped—the real Cyril, because the best 
that is in a man is his real self. In the future for man 
beyond this world it is the good that is in him that will 
live. The other side of him is of the earth ; it is that he 
will leave behind him. 

He kept his word. In the morning he was gone and I 
never saw him again. I had many letters from him, 
hopeful at first, full of strong, resolves. He told me he 
had written Salome, not telling her everything, for that 
she would not understand, but so much as would explain. 
From her he had had sweet, womanly letters in reply. 
feared she might have been cold and unsympathetic, for 
often good women, untouched by temptation themselves, 
have small tenderness for those who struggle. But her 
goodness was more than a mere passive quantity, she 
loved him more because he had need of her. I believe 
she would have saved him from himself had not fate 
interfered and taken the matter out of her hands. 

From India he wrote me that he was coming home. 
I had not met the Fawley woman for some time, and she 
had gone out of my mind, until one day, chancing upon 
a theatrical paper some weeks old, I read that ‘‘ Miss 
Fawley had sailed for Calcutta to fulfill an engagement of 
long standing.’’ I had his last letter in my pocket. I sat 
down and worked out the question of date. She would 
arrive in Calcutta the day before he left. Whether it was 
chance or intention on her part I never knew—as likely as 
not the former, for there is a fatalism in this world shap- 
ing our ends. I heard no more from him—I hardly 
expected to do so—but three months later a mutual 
acquaintance stopped me on the club steps. 

“Have you heard the news,” he said, ‘‘ about young 
Harjohn?”’ 

**No,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Is he married ?”’ 

‘‘Married?” he answered. ‘‘No, poor fellow, he’s 
dead !”’ 

‘Thank God!” was on my lips, but fortunately |! 
checked myself. ‘‘ How did it happen ?’’ I asked. 

‘** At a shooting party up at some Rajah’s place ; must 
have caught his gun in some brambles, I suppose. The 
bullet went clean through his head.”’ } 

“Dear me,” I said, ‘how very sad.’”’ I could think 
of nothing else to say at the moment. 
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DRAWING 


fas UNT ANN lived in Deerfield, Massa- 
| chusetts, and after I had seen her I 
knew that she could have come 
from nowhere else. There was 
something about her that suggested 
Deerfield. Her appearance indi- 
cated long, slow streets, noble, dig- 
nified trees, and green meadows 
full of a benevolent content. She 
could not have come from Poughkeepsie, or Hackensack, 
or Yonkers. These names were not in keeping with Aunt 
Ann, who was mild-eyed, capacious, contemplative. Aunt 
Ann was unmarried, and must have been about thirty- 
eight. She still possessed the delicate bloom on her plump 
cheeks with which New England loves to bless her daugh- 
ters. Of ample but not unsightly proportions was Aunt 
Ann, with the gentle, direct gaze of an Alderney cow—a 
cow in a clover pasture— 
imbued with the meditative 
atmosphere of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. She was al- 
most beautiful, and there 
was a Sabbath calm in her 
presence which led one’s 
thoughts, perhaps, not quite 
to religion, but, at least, as 
far as ethics. 

The first time I saw her 
she entered the room where 
I had been so ill, and simply 
looked at me out of the dim- 
ness—a steady, steadying 
look that got me my bear- 
ings, and gave me something 
tangible to hold on to. She 
had a bovine effect upon me 
which was most agreeable. 
Then she went away without 
whispering to mamma, to 
tease my curiosity, and when 
she spoke she spoke aloud. 
| heard her laugh in the next 
room—a deep-throated, com- 
fortable laugh, with a note of 
contagion in it, causing a 
shadow of a smile to pass 
over my own face. For days 
I did not see her again, but I 
heard her step in the hall, 
slow, measured. I knewthat 
her shoes were comfortable 
from their almost inaudible 
creak, as if her whole weight 
rested easily upon each sole 
as she walked. 

I had so dreaded the ad- 
vent of this maiden aunt from 
New England that I was 
agreeably surprised thus to 
learn to like her through 
closed doors. I found my- 
self longing for the calm per- 
sonality which I supposed 
must accompany these symp- 
toms of pleasantness. When 
she came her gentle touch 
quieted me. Her even, 
steady nerves were inexpress- 
ibly soothing. I liked to 
feel her smooth the pillows. 

But as I slowly grew better 
I discovered that there was 
a board in the floor which 
suddenly developed an exas- 
perating squeak, a reluctant, 
long-drawn sound which 
nearly drove me wild. Aunt 
Ann never failed to step on 
this perticutsr board. I 
found myself, from the 
moment of her entrance, 
dreading to have her reach, 
tread upon and release that 
complaining bit of the floor. 
In vain I reminded her in ad- 
vance. She forgot, and never 
seemed to hear it. She could 
rock on it for an hour with no 
hint from her own sleeping 
nerves that she was driving 
the more sensitive frantic. 
And then to my despair, for 
I honestly loved her, I dis- 
covered that Aunt Ann never 
could sit very long without jingling two of her rings 
together, or fingering her bunch of keys, or tapping her 
thimble on wood. When she was a child I suppose she 
Wrote with a slate-pencil, which—but why refer to a sound 
more horrible in my ears than the wail of a lost soul ? 

She came in one morning to sit with me, with a roll of 
white cotton cloth in her hand, which she quietly unfolded 
and began to tear into long, narrow strips. With an 
angry, snarling rasp the threads yielded, and Aunt Ann, 
with her plump arms separated to their fullest extent, 
complacently tore, and tore, and tore that awful cloth 
Until, in my weak state, I burst into a flood of childish 
tears. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’’ asked Aunt Ann, drop- 
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I shook my head and began to laugh hysterically. It 
was so absurd of her not to hear those dreadful sounds. 

‘*It—it was the cloth !’’ I managed to say. ‘‘ It makes 
me shiver so. How can you stand it yourself?’’ 

‘‘Such trifles never disturb me,’’ she answered calmly 
and apologetically, ‘‘and I can’t tell when you are 
nervous.”’ 

‘* But I am always nervous. 
been ill.”’ 

‘*It is such people as you who are always having 
nervous prostration,’’ she answered. ‘‘ You burn up 
with inward fires. It is very bad for you. I never was ill 
in my life.”’ 

She was on her knees beside me, smoothing my hair 
and holding both my thin hands in one warm, steady 

alm. 
Pee You are very good to me,’’ I murmured gratefully. 


It is not because I have 





‘1 got behind her and almost pushed her in. 1 could feel her body tremble ”’ 


‘“You remind me of some oue,’’ she said, with a far- 
away note in her voice as of one who recalls something 
out of a tender past. For reply I only pressed her hand 
feebly. A strange, fluttering look swept the placidity 
from her face. 

‘* You are so like him,’’ she whispered suddenly, with 
the subdued excitement of those who never yield their 
self-control except when it is wrested from them by a 
force from within. 

We had been strangely drawn together from the first, 
Aunt Ann and I, for, notwithstanding our wide difference 
in temperament, there was a keen bond of sympathy 
between us, so I was not surprised to hear her speak to 
me of the lover of her youth, whose existence we some- 
times doubted, and whose name we never had known. 

‘“When he was ill at our house,’’ she proceeded, with 
the pathetic idea that I knew of whom she would speak, 
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because he had been so great a factor in her life, ‘‘so 
long ago, we were talking one morning while I was work- 
ing on my china painting, when something, I never knew 
what—grown man that he was—made him burst out cry- 
ing 1 a child. He was so weak, dear, and had been so 
very ill.” 

A note of apology for her lover’s lack of strength crept 
into Aunt Ann’s voice. 

‘*Of course; I know. 
said. 

She stroked my hand gratefully. 

‘*T was young then and it frightened—choked me. I 
ran to him and dropped the plate I had been burnishing. 
I have it yet-—broken in two pieces. I knelt down by the 
couch and he took my hand, just as you did, and he 
pressed it with his poor weak fingers, just as you did. 
Oh, you are so like him! But the pressure meant only 
gratitude for my kindness. He had been ill and helpless 
so long, and I had tried to amuse him and occupy his 
mind. He was all fire and nerves and cleverness. I had 
been of much use to him. I seemed so strong and well 
beside him. His weakness went to my heart. Women’s 
hearts are weak, I think, dear. But he was only grateful, 
while I1—it was more with me,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘He 
used to say that I soothed him, that it rested him to look 
at me. He said I would be just like my mother at her 
age. He used to call her his benediction. 

‘* But I had given him so much out of my simple life. I 
did not know that he was only giving me gratitude. Such 
an awful sensation came over me when | realized it. He 
had been talking of a woman to understand him, the kind 
he needed, and I thought he meant me. But he was 
thinking of some one else. All at once I felt it, felt that 
he could love—did love somebody, and—I never have 
felt anything since. I put all thought of him away from 
me then, and on the surface 
everything went on as usual. 
But there was a difference. 
Sometimes I think he saw the 
change in me and wondered, 
for | remember how, when- 
ever I looked at him, I always 
met his eyes. Then he went 
away. I never saw him after- 
ward. We heard from him, 
of course, for he was so grate- 
ful. He had come with letters 
to us from a dear friend, and 
had been taken ill at our 
house, and, as was only nat- 
ural, mother cared for him 
through it all. He loved my 
mother so beautifully. 

‘*His letters were very sad 
sometimes, so I used to think 
his love for this other woman 
was not a happy one. He 
mentioned me, too, kindly, 
almost tenderly. But I never 
allowed myself to think of— 
what might have been. That 
is all. It is little enough, isn’t 
it? So very little to last one’s 
heart a lifetime !”’ 

‘*Dear Aunt Ann,”’ I said 
remorsefully, ‘‘I’m so sorry 
I was silly enough to cry and 
remind you, and bring it all 
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back. Please to rock on that 
board and tear some more 
cloth. I—I like it!’’ 


Aunt Ann laughed comfort- 
ably. Hers must be a whole- 
some, healthful nature to be 
able to laugh like that. 

‘‘It has done me good to 
speak of it. I have been 
tempted to tell you ever since 
I came. You are so like 
him.”’ 

She left me and sat down 
again, carefully avoiding that 
board with a_ deprecating 
glance at me which made us 
both smile. 

And she never knew that 
after she had rolled up the 
objectionable cloth she sat 
tapping the arm of her chair 
with her thimble for an hour 
and forty-three minutes. 

When I became well enough 
to come down to the library, 
and Aunt Ann was still with 
us, a friend of mine, the editor 
of ‘‘The Sun-Dispatch,” 
dropped in to see me. The 
day was raw and cheerless, and 
he begged me for a cup of tea. 

‘* You poor little thing,’’ he 
said, as F based myself with 
the cups. ‘‘ You look as if the 
pee through a keyhole 
might blow you away.”’ 

He was a bundle of nerves 
himself, with a thin, eager 
face, iron-gray hair brushed 
back from sunken temples, 
and a smouldering fire in 
his eyes which told how his 
strength went. When he sat 
down he had an alarming 
way of sinking into his clothes, as if some day he might 
disappear from sight altogether. I always was agreea aly 
surprised when he emerged. 

He stretched a shaking hand out to take his tea, and 
laughed apologetically. 

‘“It might be the result of cigarettes or opium,’’ he 
said in gay self-derision. ‘‘ How prosaic that it is so 
respectable a thing as lack of sleep.’’ 

I reached for the tongs to stir the fire, and setting them 
down, they fell with a clatter on the marble hearth. 

He gave an exclamation of exasperated impatience. 

‘* How cross you are,”’ I cried. 

Then, perhaps, the shock to my own nerves, combined 
with the look of physical pain between his brows, gave 
me the excuse to be absurd, and tears started to my eyes. 

‘If you cry,”’ he said, setting down his cup with much 
deliberation, ‘‘I shall go home and shoot myself, and I 
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shall keep on shooting myself until I am stone dead. 
There, that’s right, laugh! I deserve the shock to my 
vanity which it gives me to see you laugh in pure delight 
at the idea of my demise.”’ 

** You do, indeed, deserve it. 
you were ill-tempered.”’ 

“‘ Heaven forefend!’’ he exclaimed, bringing his head 
out of his collar to be more impressive. ‘‘ Never, with 
your fine sense of discrimination, make the mistake of 
confounding ill-temper with raw nerves. One is an 
infirmity, the other an ailment. 

‘‘The result is the same, and both can be cured,”’ | 
answered emphatically. . 

He drop back into his chair with a sigh. 

‘| wish I believed that, and if true I wish I had known 
it twenty years ago.”’ a 

‘*Why, would you have established a sanitarium ?”’ 

He smiled. 

“I would. A permanent one, for my own exclusive 
cure, and with only one woman needed for the entire staff 
of physicians.”’ 

** What do you mean?’’ 

‘I gave up the only woman I ever loved because she 
was born without a single nerve, and because she never 
knew when she was driving me to distraction. I had the 
courage then to do it. Life was all before me, and I did 
not know then that love comes but once. I did not know 
how little real love there is in this world. Oh, if men 
only knew, they would be kinder to it when love does 
come. Nor did I know how much I, myself, cared. 
Without vulgarly formulating the thought I had the 
vague hope that | should find another as sweet, and pure, 
and true, who would comprehend that side of me which 
she did not. But I never have found her. And now 
when I look back I do not call my ~ 1 | courage. It was 
stupid ignorance and selfishness, and | have been justly 
— | even generously punished.’’ 

“How did she fret you? What made her, if she cared 
for you?’’ I questioned with hypocritical obtuseness, for 
my heart was wildly beating with the hdpe that it might 
have been Aunt Ann. Absurd, impossible, ridiculous of 
me, but what if—what if—— ! 

** She did not care for me. Perhaps, in time, she might 
have done so, but she never knew. Fortunately, I was 
the only one who suffered. The dear litthe woman.”’ 

“Tell about it.’’ 

‘What a delightful creature you are! What a gift to 
be so interested in people !’’ he exclaimed, coming into 
view again to put down his empty cup. ‘‘ Well, it was 
years ago. I often wonder if she ever married. wonder 
what kind of a fellow she married. I hope he is good to 
her. I should like to kill him if he isn’t. Years ago! 
But that makes no difference. I know just how she looks 
if she is alive to-day. She looks as her mother did then, 
and that would satisfy any man in his senses. If men 
chose their wives oftener with regard to the mothers’ 
looks and characters there might be more marriages 
which retain their flavor. Ann's mother was the most 
restful picture your mind’s eye can conceive, with a 
sweet, wholesome, clean nature—a freshness, a dewiness 
about her which seemed continually to murmur of ‘Green 
fields! Green fields!’ I went to these dear people for rest 
after an exhausting political campaign, and I never re- 
ceived more gracious hospitality, nor met with kindness 
tempered with such simple dignity. I repaid their courtesy 
by pitching headlong on the floor in a dead faint, which 
was the beginning of a tedious illness. I begged, I im- 
plored to be removed, but the stranger within their gates 
was to them a brother, to whom they established them- 
selves keeper. I never shall forget their kindness, never. 
Even when I was quite well, and wished to relieve them 
of an invalid presence, they would not permit it, and they 
allowed me to convalesce at my leisure, lying about the 
house and being coddled in the most delightful way. 

“It sounds perfect, doesn’t it? You would think that 
the presence, the occasional presence of a lovely girl—for 
their dignity was of so perfect a type that Ann’s was only 
a rare and ieodt-orined advent—would lend an intoxica- 
tion to invalidism. She was like a June rose, and 1 know 
now that I loved her. Sometimes I would fee] myself 
almost carried away, and that I must tell her about it, but 
one thing prevented me. Do you know that if she were 
in your place this moment she could hear that ice wagon 
driving down this paved street on a gallop and not even 
look up? She could hear coal put into the furnace all 
day and not shriek. If I ever commit suicide you will 
find that both the ice-box and the furnace are full. In 
fact, you needn’t even look. You will know. Ann never 
worked ds other girls did. She used to bring her work 
into the room, but there would be some irritating, 
maddening noise about it. Tell me, do girls nowadays 
squeak and scrape things without setting their own teeth 
on edge?’”’ 

“No, American girls of to-day are all abundantly 
supplied with nerve ganglia.”’ 

“*T am delighted to hear it. It is what makes them so 
keenly sensitive, so adaptable, so irresistibly sympathetic.’’ 

“In behalf of American girls,’’ I said, bowing, with my 
hand on my heart. 

**Well, to proceed. I was a careless fellow then, with- 
out realizing it, and I must have given their orderly 
natures a deal of unnecessary disturbance. Many shift- 
ings have come with the years, and I am so impossibly 
neat in these, my old bachelor, days, that I sometimes 
wish, with grim amusement, that Ann could see a change 
of which she would so heartily approve. 

“I used to go through a pile of newspapers and throw 
them in a heap on the floor. Then, when Ann came, I 
would begin a discourse on some subject in which we both 
were interested, and which required all my nervous 
strength to talk about, and, as she listened, she would 
smooth every crease from those papers, and fold them, 
oh, so neatly. Now you will think me a brute when I tell 
you that not even the added flush which came into her 
delicate face from stooping, nor*the beauty of her white 
hands caused me for one moment to forget the exasperat- 
ing noise of those detestable papers. It almost crazed me. 

e = in a chair, or the rattling of a chandelier, 
never disturbed either of those two women. 

**One day I begged Ann to come and talk to me, and 
she came with her work. She had ona blue gown made 
of some thin stuff—is it muslin or lawn that you wear in 
the morning? Oh, well, dimity then—with the ruffles all 
edged with lace. I see you smile at my awkward attempt 
to usurp the prerogative of the fashion editor, but a man 
who never notices ladies’ dress may sometimes keenly 
remember the simple frock that his sweetheart once wore, 
and in his memory she always wears it, and always looks 
the same. I saw that she had a plate in her hand, for she 
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did china painting, and, in my eyes, did it very daintily. 
You will call me sentimental if I tell you that on this one 
she had painted. little wreaths of forget-me-nots tied with 
pinkribbons. Forget-me-nots and pink ribbons! Doesn't 
it conjure the whole scene, and particularly the nature, 
the soul, of the girl? Would any one but Ann have 
painted out the bare whiteness of the plate with so idyllic 
atheme? Dear heart, dear heart! Phad almost made 
up my mind to speak. We were talking impersonally of 
the need of a certain man for a certain woman, and each 
secretly, as 1 thought, adapting the abstract phrases to 
our concrete senses, when all of a sudden she took up 
an emery pencil and began to burnish the gold rim of the 
plate. Did you ever hear the sound? Get me a grind- 
stone and a little knife, and I will form an accompani- 
ment to this conversation such as kept pace with the only 
attempt I ever made to make love to a girl!”’ 

There was an undercurrent of bitterness to his half- 
bantering account which convinced me of his sincere 
feeling. Occasionally he lapsed from his effort at self- 
detachment and swerved toeitherextreme. When a man 
is really indifferent he keeps his self-control without effort. 

He leaned forward with his elbows on his knees, his 
face between his hands. 

‘Ye gods!’’ he shivered, ‘‘I can hear it now, rasping 
and scraping the feeling from my heart, and leaving a 
scar which is there yet. If it had been any other woman 
in the world I might have thought that she suspected 
what I was going to say, and mechanically seized upon 
the only thing at hand to conceal her agitation. But not 
Ann. She not only was without suspicion of my feeling, 
but without any response to it. For when, out of sheer 
weakness, and distraction, and uncontrol, I gave way and 
burst into a flood of nervous tears, like an hysterical girl, 
Ann made the only hurried movement I ever saw in her. 
She ran to me, dropping her precious plate and breaking 
it right through a little forget-me-not wreath. She knelt 
down beside me and took one of my hot hands between 
both her cool pink palms. I looked at her in amazement, 
undeniably wishing that it might mean more than mere 
womanly compassion, sweet though it was. But her eyes 
met mine without swerving—a friendly, steadying gaze 
which brought me to my senses like a dash of cold water. 
Neither said anything that I can remember. Broken 
er nothings, perhaps. She went back to her 
chair. I watched her pick up the pieces of the plate, to 
see if I could detect any sign of her recognition of the 
sentiment contained in the broken wreath of forget-me- 
nots. I wanted to beg her to give it to me, but I hada 
horrible fear that she would think mea fool. Youth is 
more afraid of the imputation of sentimentality than 
middle age, you see. 

‘But no, I think Ann regretted her spoiled work, 
although she was gravely sweet about assuring me that 
she did not mind. Ah, well! 

“T wrote tothem until Ann’s mother died. Then I 
wrote to her once or twice, but she never answered my 
letters. I have often thought of going back to Deerfield 
and looking her up. But Iam afraid that the old fire is 
not yet burned out, and that if I saw her either happily 
married, with her little children about her, looking like 
smaller pink and cream editions of their _— mother, 
or unhappily married, I should want to kill somebody— 
most likely myself.’’ 

‘You two would never have been happy together,”’ I 
said, with a secret sweep of joy that nothing pertaining 
to myself ever had given me. 

He raised his head and showed me eyes softened with 
emotion. ‘‘Happy?’’ he said. ‘‘I tell you we should 
have been happy! Dear Ann! She might have been 
satisfied with me. She was not exacting nor difficult to 
please.’’ 

*‘ Absurd!” I said with a feigned heat which I was 
sadly afraid his keenness would discover, because it was 
so badly done. ‘‘Imagine her here in my place, you and 
she married. Come, draw your chair nearer. Don’t you 
love to put your feet on the fender? Now look into the 
fire and pretend that the woman in this chair is Ann—not 
any other man’s wife, but yours. Now! You are nervous 
and tired. Hear this chair squeak? Isn’t this the way 
she would do it? You would stand it about five minutes, 
then you wouid leap to your feet with an irritated excla- 
mation, and, perhaps, rush from the house. Do you hear 
this? Isn’t it a jo//y squeak ?”’ 

He turned upon me a look full of reproach. He had 
followed my thoughts childishly, and let himself drift into 
a dream of Ann as his wife with the delicious abandon 
with which a tired body sinks into an easy-chair. ‘I 
expected you to laugh, but I did not think you would 
mock,’’ he said. 

‘Because I do not think you are earnest in your 
reform,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Would you be gentle and patient 
with her, and say, ‘Dear Ann, please don’t,’ instead of 
glaring at her as you did at me?”’ 

His face twitched as he tried to smile. 

‘*I must be going,”’ he said, standing up and buttoning 
his coat across his thin form with pathetic dignity. 

A sudden daring resolve combated my fear of intrud- 
ing, and ruining myself forever both in his eyes and Aunt 

nn’s. 

“It is pouring rain. Will you do me a favor? Heap 
coals of fire on my head, for I have been brutally unkind. 
Stay to dinner and help me to entertain a difficult, almost 
impossible, guest. I am so nervous at the prospect that I 
feel as if I should fly. Have you any other engagement ? 
We will dine early, at half-after six if you like, so that 
you may go whenever you feel that you must.”’ 

“If you really need me——”’ he hesitated. 

**Sit down and wait for me here,’’ I said, rushing out 
of the room in a distracted fashion for fear he might read 
my telltale face. 

“Aunt Ann,’’ I cried, bursting open her door and dis- 
covering her in a blue dressing-gown, doing her hair 
before the mirror. 

She turned deliberately. She never jumped. 

“Aunt Ann, have you a light blue gown of any kind— 
anything thin and soft—a—a—lawn ?”’ 

“IT have a last summer’s dimity,’’ she said slowly, 
letting her hair fall in its natural waves. 

She went to the closet and brought the dress, holding it 
out before her and shaking its folds. 

**TIt needs pressing.’’ 

**Not a bit,’’ I declared. ‘‘ Put it on quickly. Never 
mind if you catch your death cold. It’s worth it. And 
do your hair a little looser—the way I did it for you. 
What pretty arms you have! There is a man down-stairs 
who will be here to dinner. He is a nervous wretch who 
almost sets me crazy to watch him, so if you do any 
squeaking or creaking, or touch a newspaper, you will see 
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me go right through the ceiling. I simply cannot stand 
it. You will be a dear and remember? Let me pin that 
for you. Where does this blue ribbon go? That’s lovely. 
What a sweet old-ivory color this lace has. Now you 
look exactly, exactly like that portrait of your mother! 
Have you a handkerchief? Then come on. Oh, how 
pretty you look. | am sure Mr. Dudley will admire you. 
Goodness, Aunt Ann, let go of my arm!”’ 

‘*Who told you his name?’’ she said, steadying her- 
self by the banisters. 

‘*Told me whose name?’”’ Then I broke down. ‘He 
is in the library—Mr. Gilbert Dudley. He doesn’t know 
you are here, but he loves you—he has always loved you. 
He has been telling me about it—the other side of your 
story, and you are going to marry him and be very happy. 
Aunt Ann, I'll pinch you if you faint! You've lost all 
your color! Rub your cheeks with your hand! No, 
harder! Here, let me do it! Oh, did that hurt you? 
Well, never mind. You look all right. Aren’t you com- 


ing? Surely you’re never going to back out now, after 
all my trouble. Now go right in. It will be over in a 
minute.’’ 


I got behind her and almost pushed her in. 
feel her body tremble. Aunt Ann trembling ! 

I heard an exclamation from him. 

‘‘Ann!”’ he said in a dazed way. ‘‘ Ann!” 

Then a deathly silence which seemed to last five 
minutes. What was the matter? Were they dead—both 
of them? 

I did a dastardly thing. I looked through the crack of 
the door. He was standing before her, holding both her 
hands and looking down into her eyes with such rapture 
that his plain face was beautiful, and his bent form was 
straight, with a dignity which it never had worn before. 

Such a look! 1 turned away with tears in my eyes. 

Twenty years ! 

I put my head in at the dining-room door. 

‘* Don’t serve dinner until eight o’clock,’’ I said. 
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A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR’S ADVICE 


N 1878 the late Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
who was just beginning to enjoy the literary 
success which her novels, ‘‘ Anne’’ and “ East 
Angels,’’ afterward emphasized, wrote a letter 

of advice to one of her young friends. This friend, since 
married, is now Mrs. Katharine H. Johnson, and it is 
through her courtesy that THE LApiEs’ Home JouRNAL 
is privileged to print certain extracts from the letter in 
question. These excerpts are here and now given be- 
cause they contain an amount of common scnse just as 
weighty with truth, and just as valuable for the guidance 
of young writers of the present, as they were on the day 
they were written, nearly twenty years ago. 

Miss Woolson’s friend had asked the rising author 
something of the ‘“‘inner methods’’ of literary success, 
and to this inquiry the following reply came : 
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“How did I prepare myself for literary work? you ask. 
Not at all—that is, any more than having had an excellent 
education, which I kept up all the years after I left school, and 
before I began to write, by always having masters and taking 
lessons in something or other to amuse myself. There are no 
‘avenues to success’ in literature, save the commonplace one 
of sending a manuscript to an editor with a line or two, offer- 
ing it, without explanation or comment, to his magazine, and 
inclosing return stamps. There is no favoritism, no ‘ring.’ 
I used to fancy there was, but I know better now. have sat 
in the editorial offices of magazines for hours and watched 
how the business went on. An editor told me this: ‘I always 
open a manuscript from a new quarter with hope; I am 
always on the lookout for new stars.’ And that is exactly 
true. My first manuscript I sent to without asking a 
question ; it was accepted, and that inspired me with courage 
to go on. They knew nothing whatever about me; I even 
had an assumed name. 

““You ask about profit from literary work. 
There is no regularity in it. 





It varies. 
When you first begin the maga- 
zines pay you about five dollars per page (I mean, of course, 
five dollars for what fills one of their pages—not yours). 
After a time they pay you more—if they choose. But you 
cannot demand it. They pay me now much more, but that is 
entirely at their option. I get from seventy-five to one 
hundred dollars for a story; for pictorial articles more. I 
received three hundred dollars for those two articles on St. 
Augustine, and more for the two on Charleston and the 
Oklahoma River. There is a great difference in the * method 
of payment adopted by the different magazines. Messrs. 
Harper and Appleton pay on acceptance; all the others 
on publication. As they may have to delay publication it 
follows that authors of accepted manuscripts have some- 
times to wait months and months for their pay. One thing is 
fixed : they won’t have the same contributor appear too often ; 
it is against their policy. Supposing you get into ‘ Harpetr’s,’ 
‘ The Galaxy,’ ‘ The Atlantic,’ ‘ Scribner’s,’ ‘ Lippincott’s’ and 
‘Appleton’s’ once each year; you will then have, supposing 
your article to be of good length, four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. If you are fortunate enough to get in twice you then 
have nine hundred dollars. But, you see, there is no cer- 
tainty about it. Some years I have run up to two thousand 
dollars. But I have been particularly fortunate. As I have 
property enough to live in a quiet way without the writing 
you see I can afford to let things take their course, and not 
press my manuscripts on the editors. ; 

‘* But there is another side! You cannot achieve success In 
literature, even of a small kind, without being bitterly 
attacked by the malicious and envious. And I have had my 
share of biting criticism. I don’t mind it now, and you must 
not either when you begin, as I am sure you will. ; 

‘“ All you say of your education is very well. But it is not 
knowledge which will give you success so much as ease, 
humor and originality of style. * * If I were you I 
should not give up my position as teacher, but I would take 
my leisure time for writing and commence to send out manu- 
scripts. At first, don’t send out long ones: about five maga- 
zine pages is a tempting length to the editors, who are over- 
burdened with long manuscripts. Don’t be discouraged if 
one comes back declined ; send it right out to some one else. 
And keep doing it. The editors don’t know who you are, 
and they don’t care. If you could only see the reams of 
manuscript they get every day. It is all a pure matter 0 
business. Write on paper no larger than this (regular note 
size), and on one side of the sheet only. Never roll your 


-manuscript ; in fact, it is much better to send it unfolded, the 


sheets held together by a thread at the top and numbered. 
A large square envelope will take such a sheet without fold- 
ing. Put your name and address not only on the note to the 
editor, but on the first page of the manuscript. * ' 
“* Sincerely ever, 

‘CONSTANCE F. W.”’ 





* Since Miss Woolson wrote this the methods of payment adopted by 
magazines to their contributors have materially changed. Nearly all 
the reputable periodicals now pay the author unon the acceptance of a 
manuscript.—EDITOR 












































Agnes—{Sorrowfully) ‘' That brute belongs to my mother!"' 
Mary—(!nnocently) ‘‘Which?"’ 
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OH, THE CUNNING OF IT! 


Sam—‘'| thought she was your steady company!"’ 


a package of chewin’ gum I've got in my pocket an’ take her right away from him!"’ 













Eddie—'' Hush, don't say a word, I'm a-goin to let him beggar hisself at that ice cream stand, and then I'!! step in with 
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“CUT OUT” 












Dame on rock—'' Oh, the perfigiousnesness of man: 
if nobody else hadn't ha’ tole me of it | wouldn't ha’ 
believed it [with contempt], an' she, she the one 



























AT SUNSET 


Orlando—‘'Give your sister Em'ly this enwellop’, it contains my will; | have left every- 
thing to her. [After a painful pause.] To-morrow tell her that you have heard that | have 
been throwed from my horse—the day after tell her that I'm dead! [With a sigh.] And 
now farewell, imperialous beauty, farewell!'’ (Then the Jog whined.) 






















whose weracity | could ha’ swored to, she to ha’ 
did it! Heaven gin me stregt to bear up agin the 
relevation.’’ 




















A TEST QUESTION 


‘' Annabe!, suppose when we got married we wuz redooced to live on steeak 
an’ nothin’ else fur a month, would yer still love me?’ 
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By Hon. Benjamin Harrison 





*VIII—THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


“HE first need that confronted the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution was a revenue. 
Independent National life is impossible 
without it. The security and convenience 
of the citizen come at a cost, and he must 
pay it. Taxes, a treasury, and’a law 

authorizing the use of the public money for public pur- 
poses are primary things. Without these the mails 
would choke the deposit boxes ; the courts would hold 
no terms, and criminals would be neither apprehended 
nor tried ; all public officers would abandon their posts ; 
the unpaid and unfed soldiers would desert the colors ; 
the sailors would leave the decks of our smokeless war 
ships ; the Indian tribes would collect their annuities in 
the old way from the defenseless settlers, and our Govern- 
ment would be like a great mill filled with perfect 
machinery, but without fuel or a fire-box. 

The Treasury Department is the steam plant from 
which all the other departments get their power. In the 
ordinary operations of Government it is only a collecting 
and disbursing agency—collecting such taxes as Congress 
has authorized, and paying out’ the money as directed by 
law. It would be an ideal condition of things if the 
Treasury Department received each morning just the sum 
of money it had to pay out that day—no surplus money 
out of use in its vaults, no deficit to be met by loans. 
But things cannot be so nicely adjusted. Wars make 
burdens that a single generation cannot bear, and they 
must, in part, be put over upon other generations, by the 
sale of time bonds bearing interest. Out of the great 
oy apne for the suppression of the Rebellion of 1861 
it has come to pass that the Government furnishes, either 
directly or through the National Banks, all of the money 
used by the people. The Treasury Department is now a 
great bank, and no longer a mere public collecting and 
disbursing agency. It issues paper money, receives it in 
payment of customs duties and internal taxes, and pays 
it out again for salaries, supplies and public works. It 
is also required to redeem the greenbacks and treasury 
notes—to give coin in exchange for them if demanded. 








|" WOULD be out of place here to discuss the money 
question. It is enough to say that ever since the 
resumption of specie payments, in 1879, the Treasury has 
— gold for greenbacks when gold was demanded, and 

as redeemed, in the same way, the treasury notes issued 
under the Sherman Law. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has never exercised the discretion given him to redeem 
the latter notes in silver—holding that his discretion was 
limited to such a use of silver as would not destroy the 
a. of the gold and silver dollars. And our Secretaries 

ave been right, I think, in holding that the parity of our 
gold and silver coins will be destroyed the moment the 
Government takes from the holder of a greenback or 
treasury note the election of the coin he will receive in 
exchange for it. If he wants gold, and silver is thrust 
upon him, the latter is depreciated and the former appre- 
ciated. If the holder of a United States note cannot get 
gold at par for it he will pay a premium for the gold he 
must have to meet a gold obligation. A premium on 
gold would at once drive gold out of circulation, for a 
coin that is at a premium cannot be used in trade. No 
one is bound to pay gold to the Government for any tax 
or other debt due to it. So that practically the situation 
is this: The Treasury holds itself bound to give gold to 
every one presenting a United States note, and has no 
way of compelling any one to pay gold toit. Such gold 
as It gets comes from persons who choose to take paper 
money for gold deposited at the mints or assay offices, or 
to pay in gold coin some Government tax. Formerly all 
duties upon imports were payable only in gold. Now 
when the gold reserve gets low it can only be restored by 
the sale of bonds, under the powers given to the Secretary 
in the legislation relating to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Thislegislation does not permit the sale of bonds 
payable in poe and Congress has refused to give the 
Secretary De age to sell a gold bond. The present situa- 
tion would be absurd if it were not so serious. 





hee money operations of the Treasury Department are 

very large. For the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1895, 
the receipts were $390,373,203.30, and the disbursements 
$433,178,426.48. The taking in and the paying out of 
such enormous sums must directly and strongly affect the 
money market, and so the general business of the coun- 
try. But when the Treasury goes into the market to buy 
or to sell bonds its influence on the market is greatly 
increased. If the revenues are largely in excess of 
éxpenditures the surplus is taken out of use in commerce 
and locked up in the Treasury vaults, and the money 
market is tightened. If the surplus is used to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds not yet due the market is eased. The 
gold reserve, too, as it is diminished by exportations of 
gold, or increased by bond sales, powerfully affects every 
business interest. What is the Treasury going to do? is 
the query heard in every bank, and counting-room, and 
store. It is unfortunate, I think, that this should be so— 
and the mending of existing conditions will be a task for 
the wisest and strongest statesmanship. 

But, while the Secretary of the Treasury has a large 
discretion in a few directions, and may by its exercise 
largely influence the money market, he is, in the main, 
conducting a great bank on undeviating and unelastic 
rules, and with Congress for his board of directors. He 
is not chosen by the board, and is rather more often than 
not out of harmony with it. The managers of the Bank of 
England may, by some small allowances in the way of 
interest or exchange, draw gold to its vaults from New 





* Previous articles of the series by ex-President Harrison pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL: Introductory, December, 1895; ‘‘ The Con- 
stitution,’”’ January ; ‘‘ The Presidential Office,’ February ; ‘‘ The Duties 
of the President,’’ March; ‘‘ The Enforcement of the Law,’ April; 
“The Veto and Treating-Making Powers,’’ May; ‘‘ The Pardoning 
Power and Impeachment,” June; “‘ The Secretary of State,” July, 
1896. Other articles of “‘ This Country of Ours”’ series will appear in 
successive issues of the JouRNAL during the year. 


York, and the transaction be confidential; but if fifty 
dollars would suffice to hold fifty millions of dollars in 
the United States Treasury the Secretary could not 
expend that small sum. He must stand by until the gold 
is gone, and then sell bonds to bring it back. The result 
is that the banks and the brokers are able often to make 
play of the Treasury. A financial institution whose board 
transacts its business in public is at a disadvantage. 





Te finances of our country were, like its foreign affairs, 

at the beginning, conducted by Congress through a 
committee—a method even more illy adapted to the 
keeping of money accounts than to diplomatic action. 
Accuracy and safety in money matters require the account- 
ability of one man as a treasurer, a system of auditing 
and bookkeeping, and a permanent office. The office 
came first, and then a Comptroller, an Auditor and two 
Chambers of Accounts were provided by Congress. In 
February, 1779, the office of Secretary of the Treasury was 
created, but in the following July the system was changed 
and a Board of Treasury substituted. Two years later 
a Superintendent of Finance was provided for, and after 
three years more Congress again returned to the system 
of a Treasury Board. Our fathers were experimenting, 
and the truest and most creditable thing that we can say 
of them is that they profited by experience, and allowed 
the doctrine of evolution,-as applied to civil institutions, 
to have its sure way. 

Those who, as Committeemen, Boards of Treasury 
or Superintendents, had charge of our finances before 
the adoption of the Constitution, had, of all men connected 
with the Revolutionary struggle, the hardest part. For 
who would not rather be shot at, with the privilege of 
returning the fire, than to be ceaselessly dunned by 
importunate and suffering creditors? The Treasury 
got only such money as it could borrow, and such as 
the States vabenanrlly contributed. Nobody owed the 
Treasury anything, and the Treasury owed nearly every- 
body something. The Army was half-clothed and half- 
fed, and wholly unpaid. A soldier does not, however, 
much mind his own diet or discomfort. Parched corn 
will do, and bare feet and bullet wounds do not take the 
heart out of him—but a starving wife and baby do. Until 
by the adoption of the Constitution the Congress was 
given power to lay and collect taxes the state of the 
Treasury was not only lamentable but disgraceful. 





OBERT MORRIS, who had made a great name and a 
great fortune in mercantile pursuits, was appointed 
Superintendent of Finance on February 20, 1781, but did 
not accept until May ; and it was several months later 
before he assumed full control of the office. Hamilton, 
pending Morris’ acceptance, wrote to him as follows: 

“IT am happy in believing you will not easily be discouraged 
from undertaking an office, by which you render America 
and the world no less a service than the establishment or 
American independence. ’Tis by introducing order into our 
finances, by restoring public credit, not by gaining battles, 
that we are finally to gain our object. ’Tis by putting our- 
selves in a condition to continue the war, not by temporary, 
violent and unnatural efforts to bring it toa decisive issue, 
that we shall in reality bring it to a speedy and successful 
one. In the frankness of truth, I believe, sir, you are the man 
best capable of performing this great work.”’ 

It seems that Morris had also a high estimation of 
Hamilton's ability as a financier, for it is said that, ina 
conversation with Washington, and in response to the 
question, ‘‘ What are we to do with this heavy debt ?’’ he 
said: ‘‘ There is but one man in the United States who 
can tell you—that is Alexander Hamilton.” 

The ‘Act to establish the Treasury Department ”’ 
was approved by Washington September 2, 1789, and on 
the eleventh day of the same month Alexander Hamilton 
was commissioned as Secretary. A funding scheme pre- 
pared by Hamilton having been adopted, the liberties 
wrested by arms from the British crown were made 
secure, and the credit of the Government passed from 
collapse into convalescence. 

Of Hamilton’s great work in the Treasury Department 
Webster said: ‘‘He smote the rock of the National 
resources, and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 
He touched the dead corpse of Public Credit, and it sprung 
upon its feet.” 





HE interest-bearing debt of the United States was 
about $75,000,000 when Government, ‘under the Con- 
stitution, was inaugurated. It had grown to $86,000,000 
by 1804, had fallen to $45,000,000 in 1812; and the debt 
that many, at the close of the war, believed to be as per- 
manent as the Constitution, was paid in 1835. 

The organization prescribed by the law was a Secretary, 
to be the head of the Department ; a Comptroller, an 
Auditor, a Register, and an assistant to the Secretary. 
This general organization is still in use, though there are 
now three Assistant Secretaries and six Auditors. Until 
recently there were two Comptrollers of the Treasury, 
but the Act of July, 1894, abolished the office of Second 
Comptroller, and there is now but one. Other principal 
officers have been added as new functions or the increas- 
ing work called for them, such as Superintendents of the 
Mint, of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, of the Life- 
Saving Service, and of the Coast Survey, a Supervising 
Architect, a Supervising Inspector-General of Steam 
Vessels, a Light-House Board, a Supervising Surgeon- 
General of Marine Hospitals, a Comptroller of the 
Currency, and a Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The general duties of the Secretary, as prescribed in the 
law of September 2, 1789, have not been materially mod- 
ified. They were: To collect the public revenues and 
to digest and prepare plans for the improvement and 
management thereof, and for the support of the public 
credit ; to make estimates of receipts and expenditures ; 
to grant warrants for moneys appropriated ; to provide 
for the keeping of proper accounts, and to make reports 
and give information to Congress, in person or in writing, 
as required. 
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her Treasury Department receives all moneys due to 
the Government, pays out all moneys due from it, and 
keeps a book account of all these transactions. Money 
is covered into the Treasury by warrants, upon which the 
Treasurer endorses his receipt, and is paid out upon war- 
rants drawn upon him. The appropriation bills passed 
by Congress furnish the only authority for paying out 
money from the Treasury. 

The officer immediately in charge and responsible 
for the public moneys is called the Treasurer, and the 
rooms and vaults in the Treasury Building at Washington 
used by him, and such other apartments as are provided 
for the deposit of public money, are called the ‘* Treasury 
of the United States.’’ The Treasurer, in addition to the 
general duty of receiving and paying out the public 
moneys upon proper warrants, is required to pay the 
interest on the public debt, to receive from the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing the United States notes, and to 
issue new notes of the same denominations for other such 
notes received and destroyed by him. He redeems the 
notes of the National Banks presented to him out of a 
fund the banks are required to keep with him. He is the 
custodian of the United States bonds deposited to secure 
the circulating notes of the banks, and to secure public 
money deposited with such banks. 

A Register of the Treasury was provided for in the first 
organization of the Treasury Department. He was, until 
recently, a sort of general bookkeeper for the department, 
and received and filed all adjusted accounts and vouchers, 
recorded and certified warrants for the receipt and 
expenditure of money, etc. The Act of July, 1894, estab- 
lished a Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, which is 
now required to keep an account of all the receipts and 
expenditures of the Government, except those relating to 
the Post-Office Department. The Register issues, through 
the collectors of customs, registers and licenses for ships, 
and keeps a record of such vessels; certifies United 
States bonds and paper money ; keeps a record of the 
registered bonds, and transfers them on proper request. 

The Assistant Secretaries have assigned to them the 
general supervision of the work and correspondence of 
specified bureaus and divisions. One of them may be 
designated by the Secretary to sign, in his stead, warrants 
for covering money into the Treasury, and for the dis- 
bursement of money upon accounts properly audited and 
settled, and, in the absence of the Secretary, to act as 
the head of the department. 


COMPTROLLER is one who controls. He is a superior 
supervising officer of accounts. A First Comptroller 
once said, pleasantly but proudly, to the President: ‘‘ No 
one can overrule me—not the Secretary, not even you, 
Mr. President.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the President, ‘‘ I cannot 
overrule your decisions, but I can make a new Comp- 
troller.’” The Comptroller of the Currency is no longer 
required to supervise and settle all of the accounts acted 
upon by the auditors, but only such as may be appealed 
to him—the claimant, the Secretary, or the Comptroller 
himself having the right to bring the case up for review. 
oy the request of the head of a department, or of any 
officer charged with the duty of paying out public moneys, 
the Comptroller must, in advance, give his opinion as to 
the rightfulness of a proposed payment, and the opinion 
given governs in adjusting the account. When an original 
construction of a law is made by one of the auditors, or 
a construction that has been adopted is modified, the 
Comptroller must pass upon the question. The decisions 
of the Comptroller are binding upon all executive officers, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury. But he may, 
fortunately, be reviewed by the courts if the matter is 
taken there. Perhaps the title of this officer should be 
Canara is too strong a suggestion of autocracy 
about it. 

There is still another Comptroller in the Treasury 
Department, but his sphere is limited and not universal. 
His bureau was established in 1863, and the head of it is 
styled the ‘‘ Comptroller of the Currency.’’ He is charged 
‘* with the execution of all laws passed by Congress relat- 
ing to the issue and regulation of a National currency 
secured by United States bonds,’’ and is to perform his 
duties ‘‘under the general direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.’’ His duties are to supervise the National 
Banks, to see that the law is complied with in every par- 
ticular in the organization of such banks, and his certifi- 
cate is necessary before any such bank can open for 
business. Regular reports are made to him by every 
bank, showing the state of its business, and he may call 
for special reports from all or any of them. He also has 
special agents who visit the banks and examine their 
accounts. In case of the failure of a bank he may take 
charge by an agent or receiver, and wind it up and dis- 
tribute its assets to its creditors. He causes the bank 
notes to be printed, and delivers the same to the banks as 
they may be entitled to them. 








"Tene are six Auditors in the Treasury Department, and 

all the accounts of the Government are examined and 
passed upon by them. Every public officer who pays out 
money must submit an account with proper vouchers, and 
he does not get credit against the moneys charged to him 
until his account has been audited and passed as correct. 
The Auditors were, until very recently, designated by 
numbers—first to sixth inclusive ; but, under the law of 
1894, they are designated as Auditors for the various 
departments—Auditor for the Treasury Department, 
Auditor for the War Department, etc. The old Fifth 
Auditor is now ‘‘ Auditor for the State and other depart- 
ments.’”’ The accounts allowed by the Auditors are cer- 
tified directly to the Division of Bookkeeping and War- 
rants in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
a copy is sent to the head of the department in which the 
account originated. 

Until the breaking out of the Civil War a permanent 
system of internal taxation was unnecessary. The cus- 
toms duties, the proceeds of the public lands, and some 
smaller incidental sources of revenue, were relied upon 
to meet the current expenses, and if there was a tem- 
porary deficiency it was covered by loans, or by a tem- 
porary exercise of the internal taxing power—as in the 
unsatisfactory and even disastrous attempt to collect a 
tax on whiskey in 1791. But the gigantic struggle for the 
defense of the Nation against secession not only called 
into exercise every taxing power given by the Constitu- 
tion, but put every such power upon a high tension. 
Many of my readers were too young to remember how 
long and how greedy was the fond of the Treasury as 


it reached out into all parts of the land, and into the 
business concerns of every man and woman, to gather the 


(CONTINUATION ON PAGE 24 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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T IS unfortunate that 
our most important 
decisions have to be 
made at a time when 
we are least qualified 
to make them. Al- 
most any man could 
be a success if in lay- 
ing out the plan of 
his life he could 

make use of the experience that will be his 
by the time his life is finished. A man 
needs to live once, in order to know how 
to live. Mistakes make good building 
material, but they take time. No man 
learns anything except by experience, and 
that experience must be his own. 

Next to the matter of selecting a wife— 
which in the majority of cases is little more 
than a leap in the dark—the most impor- 
tant problem which a young man has to 
confront is that of deciding upon his trade, 
business or profession. It is a matter in 
regard to which he cannot afford to blun- 
der, but in regard to which the probabilities 
are that he will blunder. Such a decision 
implies that the young man knows him- 
self, and that he knows the world, neither 
of which is the case. Success in matters 
of this sort is primarily an affair of adapta- 
tion, but how can there be adaptation 
when the man has only a sophomoric 
knowledge of himself, and no more than 
an amateurish understanding of the field 
to which he is proposing to adjust himself ? 
































NASMUCH, then, as the difficulty of select- 
ing a career is occasioned largely by 
one’s ignorance of himself and of the con- 
ditions under which his work is to be done 
it is important that the decision be deferred 
to the latest possible date. The case will 
very often be that bread-and-butter neces- 
sities will forbid postponement, and delib- 
eration and option be peremptorily ex- 
cluded. Such cases will, however, be no 
refutation of the principle here insisted 
upon. The fact will still remain that the 
likelihood of a man’s doing the best work 
that it is in him to do will be enhanced by 
every wider understanding of what the 
world has to offer in the way of opportu- 
nity, and by each added development within 
himself of power to meet opportunity. 
Undoubtedly, if we are doomed to have 
our lives run in a groove and are destined 
to a career of small occupation in which 
breadth of preparation will play no neces- 
sary part, then it may be that the earlier 
the career is selected and entered upon the 
better. As was stated in a_ previous 
article, if a man is going to do only small 
work the work will be better work of its 
kind if the man who does it is kept small. 
The smaller the occupation the smaller 
will need to be the man if he is to remain 
contented and effective within the limits 
of his occupation. But there is probably 
no man who is proposing to doom himself 
to any such diminutiveness of character or 
of employment, or who will be disposed 
strenuously to except to the idea that the 
more completely a man is master of him- 
self and the firmer the grasp he has upon 
the general situation, the greater the proba- 
bility that the choice of his own sphere of 
operations will be a felicitous one, and one 
that will redound to the largest advantage 
of himself and of the world. 


HE misleading and narrowing effects of 
a premature decision of the question 
of employment can be illustrated in this 
way: Iwill suppose a man to have con- 
ceived an early fancy for some branch of 
physical science, say geology. As soon as 
that is fixed upon as a life interest he will 
probably count as wasted time and effort 
any expenditure which he may be asked to 
make in the direction of any other branch 
of knowledge, and the younger he is when 
this geological whim seizes him the greater 
the obstinacy with which he will protest 
against all studies which in his judgment 
lave no geological bearing. And the em- 
barrassment in the case is that he is not in 
a situation to judge what branches do 
lave a geological bearing and what 
branches do not. If he makes out his 
own curriculum—as he probably will in 
these days when parents defer to their 
children, and teachers and professors stuff 
the course with optionals—he_ will be 
influenced only by considerations of the 
Most superficial kind, and the more intense 
his desire to become a geologisi the less 
the likelihood of his being disciplined in a 
way to make him such. The fact is, a man 
must know everything in order to know 
anything as it ought to be known. 


—— 


ty ree S NoTE—The seventh of a series of articles 

began j arkhurst addressed to young men, which 

conan in the JouRNAL of February, 1896, and will 
inue throughout the year. : 


AtMostT any young man’s decision as to 

what he is going to do will mean the 
narrowing of his preparation, whereas all 
success that is fairly worthy of the name 
means breadth of preparation. A man 
needs to get a great mass of foundation 
under him if he is going to put either a high 
or a wide structure on the top of it; and if 
he knows too soon exactly what it is he is 
going to do, that mass of foundation will 
not be forthcoming. In all cases where it is 
possible it is a great deal better for a man 
to get the knowledge first, and then let that 
decide what the vocation shall be, than to 
decide the vocation first, and let that de- 
termine what sort of knowledge he shall 
accumulate. 

If a man is in earnest to do the best that 
is in him it will be much to his advan- 
tage to get over the feeling that there is 
any hurry about actually settling down to 
his life work. I used sometimes to wonder 
along what particular line my energies 
would be employed, but I had been for a 
number of years out of college before 
things took any definite shape, and 
although I am in the ministry I never 
decided to go into the ministry ; I rather 
drifted there than decided to go there. 
I appreciate how imperfectly qualified I 
am for the work I am doing in that capac- 
ity, but understand very well how vastly 
more imperfect my qualifications would 
have been had I entered college with the 
ministry distinctly in view, and then nar- 
rowed all my equipment and engagement 
to that one particular end. There are cir- 
cumstances where the policy here recom- 
mended would not be practicable, but, at 
the same time, it is a great deal wiser to 
drift, and to do almost anything that offers, 
as a temporary arrangement, than to make 
up one’s mind finally and irretrievably to 
an employment that may possibly be a 
misfit, and that will involve, therefore, a 
certain amount of failure. We can safely 
depend upon it that in the case of a man 
who has a strenuous purpose there is a 
certain gravitating tendency between him 
and the work he is best fitted to do, and if 
that gravitating tendency is not hurried too 
much it will assert itself, and the man, 
without any excessively painful searchings 
of heart, will find himself where he belongs. 
Along this line the only safe decisions are 
the decisions that shape themselves, and 
that we settle into without being very dis- 
tinctly conscious at any time that a conclu- 
sion is being reached. 





NY man is unfortunate who devotes 
himself to an occupation that is 
vetoed by his own tastes and preferences. 
The Scriptural injunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye do do it heartily,’’ is one to be re- 


spected quite independently of the moral’ 


consideration that was weighed by Saint 
Paul when he wrote it. What a man does 
not do heartily he never quite does, which 
is to say, what a man does not do with his 
heart he never quite does. There are 
touches of excellence to which an effort 
does not attain except as it is the outcome 
of a certain amount of enthusiasm. Work 
is doing a thing because we have to. Play 
is doing a thing because we liké to; and 
there is a great deal more of one’s true 
self in what he does because he likes to. 
Only a part, and that the drvest part, of 
any workman is enlisted till his endeavors 
emanate from a spot deeper down than 
the level at which he keeps his intelligence 
and his skill, and begin to flow out from 
the fresher and juicier regions of the heart. 
So that in settling this question of a voca- 
tion it is a matter of prime importance for 
a young man to decide what that particular 
business or profession is into which he 
can go without a remainder, into which he 
can throw himself in unreserved invest- 
ment. The problem I am just now con- 
sidering is sometimes complicated by 
considerations of conscience. There are 
cases, known to us all probably, where 
some line of occupation has been adopted 
from a sense of duty. For instance, it is 
not infrequently the case that a man enters 
the ministry because he thinks he shall 
never be happy unless he does, although 
not much expecting that he shall ever be 
happy if he does. In all the world there 
is nothing that, in order to its success, 
stands in such urgent need of being done 
heartily, and with every fibre of resource 
that is ina man, as preaching the Gospel, 
and it is peculiarly pathetic, therefore, to 
see one enter upon such service at the 
slavish compulsion of an ought. There is 
in such devotement an element of grim 
heroism and frozen consecration that 
compels a certain kind of admiration, 
something as we are affected by the cold 
glitter of an icicle ; but it was fire, and not 
frost, that baptized the original apostles. 


HAT has already been said upon the 
matter of selecting a career would 
hardly be worth while did I not supple- 
ment it by one consideration of a still 
more earnest character. I should have 
no particular interest in advising young 
men as to the means by which they could 
attain the largest success, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, did I not assume 
that those to whom the advice is being 
given were motived by larger impulses 
than those of mere aggrandizement. The 
largest preliminary question that a man 
at the threshold of his adult life ever 
asks is not, ‘‘In what business can I best 
succeed?’’ but, ‘‘Am I going to regard 
my business or my profession as being 
primarily a means of mortgaging the world 
to oat or as a means of mortgaging 
myself to the world?’’ We are living ina 
Christian era, and no man with a head and 
a heart can be true to that era without 
propounding to himself and definitely 
answering the question just proposed. It 
was this question precisely that our Lord 
answered in the struggle of His forty days 
of temptation. Fi prior to that experi- 
ence it is related how He became for the 
first time distinctly conscious of the excep- 
tional power which He possessed, and 
that consciousness of power led on imme- 
diately to the inquiry, ‘‘ What am I going 
to do with that power? I can make bread 
out of stones; I can make the energies of 
air, earth and sea the servants of my bid- 
ding ; I can set up again among the king- 
doms of the earth the throne of a Cyrus or 
of an Alexander. I hold in my hands the 
power of God; now what am I going to 
do with it?’’ That was the crisis in our 
Lord’s life, the pivotal ridge, the water- 
shed of the Lord’s destiny. 





ND in the life of each one of us, when we 
reach a certain stage in our history, 
there comes a moment that is the thrilling 
counterpart of that, a moment when we be- 
come strangely conscious of resource, and 
when the fibres of body, mind and spirit 
knit themselves into a kind of rigid con- 
sciousness of power, and when that power 
is felt with bewildering distinctness in its 
relations to the times in which we are living 
and to the years that we are facing. And 
the same overwhelming question comes to 
us as came to Jesus when He heard God’s 
voice ; as came to Moses when he beheld 
the burning bush; as came to Paul amid 
the dazzling light by Damascus: ‘‘ What 
am I going to do with it all? I can make 
myself great by means of it, or I can make 
the world great by means of it—now 
which?”’ It is a big question, and you 
cannot answer a big question in a small 
way. It strikes to the very root of the 
whole business of life, and you cannot 
possibly grasp the root by chewing the 
twigs on the branches. It is one of those 
crises in a man’s life that for success or 
failure reaches clear out to the end of the 
years. The entire genius of the whole 
Christian business lies right in there. 





TIS a matter of throwing one’s self for 
all he is worth into the scale of the 
world’s necessities, and the ome of 
choosing a career is simply the way in 
which one meets the question as to the 
particular channel along which the world’s 
necessities can best be reached and sup- 
plied by his own personal resources. 
The young man who says, ‘‘I have given 
my heart to the Lord, and, therefore, | am 
going to study for the ministry,’’ misses the 
entire point. There is no ‘‘therefore’’ 
about it. That is a pettifogging way of 
meeting a great situation. I quote from a 
letter that I received recently from a young 
lawyer in Ohio: ‘In my daily life about 
the criminal courts I have seen many a 


sad scene, and at last it has come to that | 


point that I am almost decided to cast 
aside my bright future in law, and enter the 
service of the Lord.”’ 


he was writing nonsense. What he meant 


by ‘‘the service of the Lord”’ was the , 


Christian ministry, and that is no more a 
service of the Lord than any other reputa- 
ble calling. It is not what a man does 
that makes his service Christian ; it is put- 
ting his career under contribution to the 
public weal, instead of mortgaging it to his 
own preferment, that makes his service 
Christian. There is a great lot of small 
thinking about these matters and well- 
meaning imbecility that works damagingly 
all around. My correspondent further- 
more wrote that he had ‘‘learned to dis- 
trust the law.’’ All the more reason, then, 
why he should stay in the law. We can- 
not improve a thing by standing off and 
‘‘distrusting’’ it, but by jumping in and 
converting it. If all the consecration is 


put into the ministry and all the brains | 


into the other professions neither the pulpit 
nor the world will profit. The sum and 
substance of all of which is that when a 
young man has come out on to the distinct 
Christian ground of putting himself under 
contribution to the public weal, the selection 
of a career, best suited to himself and to 
the needs of humanity, is simply a matter 
of studying adaptations, and deciding by 
what art, trade, business or profession he 
can-subserve that weal the best. 


COZ AL A, 


I answered him that | 
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TO BE A SOCIAL SUCCESS 


By Ruth Ashmore 


ACCLELCLBLBABAGKB AB 4 


ENNY, who is pretty to look at, 
leasant to those who know 
er, and eager, as every girl 
should be, to have a good time, 
is complaining. She writes me 

a most pathetic letter in which 
she says, ‘“‘I am as good-looking as the 

average person, | am well dressed, I am as 
bright as the average girl, but when I go out 

into society nobody takes any notice of me. 

What is he reason?’’ I fear, my pretty 
Jenny, that the reason lies in yourself. 

When you are left alone for a minute you 

feel aggrieved; you are certain that you 

are not appreciated; you set your teeth 
together fiercely, while you try to convince 
yourself that you do not care; the expres- 
sion on your face would drive away any 
one who wished to be pleasant to you. 

Society is commercial in one —: it is 

founded on the system of giving and taking, 

and what you offer it it returns in plenty. 


WHY YOU FAIL 

MY DEAR girl, you fail socially because 

you look uninterested, you stand off 
and have a don’t-care expression on your 
face. This drives would-be acquaintances 
away, and suggests to a hostess that if you 
do not care, and show it so plainly, she 
need not care to send you cards another 
time. Society is really based upon the 
Golden Rule, and it demands from you not 
only sympathy, but that outcome of the 
best of sympathy, tact. To bea social suc- 
cess you must learn to say the right things 
to the right people. Do not talk about flirt- 
ing widows to a woman in mourning, nor 
of the value of beauty to an aged spinster 
forced to wear blue glasses. The aged 
spinster may be a perfect well of learning 
and wit. You will find this out if you 
touch her with the golden wand of tact. 
Possibly you are nervous and shy. Try to 
overcome that. Force yourself to sa 
something. If you are unfortunate enoug 
to be easily embarrassed, at least get 
used to the sound of your own voice, and 
then you will not find yourself screaming 
from sheer nervousness when you wish to 
speak low, or whispering in a husky man- 
ner when your words should be distinct. 
To be a social success tp must govern 
your voice, and usage is the only thing that 
will make that possible. Do not be afraid 
to speak of simple things. There is no 
man too learned not to be interested in 
that which interests a pretty girl, and no 
woman too old or too world-worn not to 
care about ribbons or flowers, sweetmeats 
or novels. 


THE DEMANDS OF SOCIETY 


RE, first, that you should look well. Not 
that you should be a beauty, but that 
you should, on occasion, put on your best 
bib and tucker and help make up the pic- 
ture that, all in all, constitutes society. 
You speak of the social world as selfish ; 
so it is, for it demands from all its votaries 
absolute unselfishness. You must learn to 
have no ill-feeling toward anybody. Ifa 
chatterbox tells you that Madame Malice 
has made you the subject of her ridicule 
you must make yourself smile; go forward 
and meet Madame Malice with a pleasant 
word, a courteous bow, and you must 
entirely forget that she has ever said any- 
thing but that which was pleasant. Society 
ceases to be good when malicious sayings 
are recognized. 

Then, in your own person, you must 
live up to what the social world asks. 
Achieve the stillness of form that is the 
great charm of the English woman. Learn 
to be quiet of body, do not jerk, do not 
wriggle, do not move from chair to chair, 
do not restlessly pick up first one and then 
another of the trifles on the table and toy 
with them, do not bite your lips, do not 
set your jaws as if you were going to fight 
a battle, do not tap your foot, and do not 
show, by moving your hands backward 
and forward, that the enemy of good form, 
restlessness, is controlling you. Then, 
when you talk, avoid all those little smart 
speeches that seem to you so clever, but 
which are very apt to be coined at the 
expense of somebody else. An old writer 
truly enough said that politeness was 
benevolence in trifles, that it simply meant 
the giving to somebody else the most com- 
fortable seat, the first place, or the prestige 
of being the speaker while you are the 
listener. 

Offer your courtesies in a quiet way, and 
do not overwhelm people with them. 
In the street car offer your seat to the 
elderly lady, to the invalid, or to the 
mother carrying her child, but before doing 
so give the men who are present an oppor- 
tunity to do their duty. A second or two 
of waiting will not lessen your politeness, 
and will not make the other passengers 
think that you wish to be conspicuous. 
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LEARN TO KEEP SILENT 


EARN, after you have learned to speak, 
to listen, and to listen intelligently. 
Express your interest through your eyes, 
and when it is needed say the encouraging 
word that, like hot water on the tea, brings 
out the strength. If a speaker mentions a 
wrong date do not correct her, the world 
cares for the interesting talk, not for 
whether the affair described happened on 
Thursday or Friday, nor whether the don 
mot was born at nine or one o’clock. The 
effect on the speaker is belittling, and 
neither you nor I, my pretty Jenny, have 
the right to underrate any one. Chatter 
about anything you will but personalities. 
But do not feel that you must raise the 
tone of society by ringing in, when every- 
body is laughing at some funny little story 
about a child, or all are smiling at an 
amusing description of how the orange 
blossoms grow down South, your opinion 
of some heavy history that has lately been 
published. Society is not a school, it is a 
pleasure ground. It is true that we need 
schooling often to know how to play, but 
it is also true that we must not annoy our 
playmates by burdening them with heavy 
studies in playtime. 


ABOUT YOUR OPINIONS 


OU have decided opinions. That is 
good, for it means that you have a 
mind of your own. In society you find 
that your opinions are not appreciated as 
they should be, and you bristle like a 
hedgehog, causing everybody to get as far 
away from you as possible. You cannot 
make the world over. Live, yourself, up 
to that which you think right or wrong, 
but give to other people the same privilege 
and do not preach on the playground. If 
you do you will find the agreeable people 
drifting from you, and those who are less 
agreeable will ask in a jeering tone, ‘‘ What 
does Jenny know of life? When she has 
lived in it as long as we have she will 
realize the worth of these hours of play. 
She will understand that every one of us 
has to work hard in some way, and that 
society offers a rest to the thinker, It 
says, ‘Come and pick violets with me and 
make a ball out of them, and toss that ball 
backward and forward and so enjoy your- 
self.’’’ You will be counted a kill-joy 
if you foist your opinions upon the world. 
And you do not want to be that. You 
want to be a social success. 

And your friend Jack must learn the 
same rule if he wishes to be popular socially. 
Older men will laugh at him if he brings 
his opinions of religion, of politics or of 
life into the playground, and they will 
manage to make him understand, a little 
severely, perhaps, that in the years to come 
these important things wil! rest heavy 
enough on his shoulders, and that he had 
better play with violets while he can. And 
he must learn to do it gracefully. When he 
is a social success he is perfect gold at 
heart, overlaid, like specially fine orna- 
ments, with the pot of good manners. 
He should dress well, though he need not 
be a fop, and he must remember that in 
society women especially like a manly man. 
And the manly man is the one who does not 
compromise a girl by over-attention, nor 
shun her when he is thrown with her sim- 
ply because he is not attracted by her. He 
should be courteous to all the girls alike. 
What would a man think if he met a girl, a 
charming girl, a pretty girl, a lovable girl, 
but who, at her first word to him, made 
him conscious of the existence of that 
odorous vegetable, the onion? Then let 
him ask himself what must a girl think of 
him when, at his first greeting, she is con- 
scious of the fact that he has been using 
tobacco. Men should leave the odor of 
the cigar or cigarette behind them if they 
wish to be socially successful. 

Very oftenin society the most interesting 
man is not the gay young bachelor, but he 
who has more years on his shoulders and 
who is a married man. He talks well, he 
is considerate, and he is, as you say, ‘‘so 
well informed as to the way a girl likes to 
be treated.”” That is true, my Jenny. But 
did you ever think of his teacher? Proba- 
bly it was his wife. You admire him and 
you pity him. Why? He has told you 
that he is not appreciated—that he made 
the common mistake: he married early, 
and—then he looks at you and you under- 
stand. You are sure he is too much of a 
gentleman to say anything against his 
wife, and yet you are equally sure that she 
is horrid. My dear girl, beware of this 
man as you would of a serpent. The 
flowers he sends are deadly nightshade, 
and if you accept them there will be a 
shadow over your pretty name, society will 
refuse to recognize you, and your friends 
will cease to respect you. 


WHAT 1S GOOD SOCIETY ? 
OT a small clique. Not one hundred, 
nor four hundred, nor a thousand, but 
the whole great world in which you live. 
Do you know why Titian’s women are 
always so beautiful? Because no matter 
who his model was he selected only her 
best points to be made conspicuous, and 
hid the others by a clever drapery or what- 
ever artistic mask suggested itself to him. 
That is what society asks, that you give to 
it your best, and give generously. Do not 
refuse to sing the little ballad that you 
know, because singers like Calvé and 
Eames exist, but do your best in the way 
of giving pleasure to those who are around 
you. Never refuse to learn, and never 
claim to know things of which you are 
ignorant. Society soon detects the sham. 
If a dance is to the fore, if a game is to be 
played, if a chorus is to be sung, tell of 
your ignorance if it exists, tell of it in a nat- 
ural way, and you may be sure somebody 
will teach you, and teach you gladly. If 
you are weak enough to be untruthful 
the fact that you cannot dance, that you 
cannot play the game, that you cannot sing 
the chorus, will soon be proven, and you 
will be counted a fraud. Do not promise 
that which is impossible. The promise to 
send a new book or some flowers need 
never be made unless you are perfectly 

sure that you can keep your word. 


SOME OF THE RULES 

UNCTUALITY, first of all. You will 
never be a social success if, having 
been invited to a dinner or a luncheon, you 
appear late. There is no excuse for this 
breach of etiquette. Then, too, society de- 
mands that you be punctual in the acknowl- 
edgment of all letters and invitations, and 
that you shall not only write an interesting 
letter, but also that you write a clear hand 
and spell and express yourself correctly. 
You must learn the formula of answering 
invitations, and, by-the-by, it is well to 
remember that the answer to each invita- 
tion should be worded after the manner 
of the invitation. When you receive an 
invitation to dinner from Mrs. Weary 
Tiresome you cannot hold it over until 
to-morrow to see if anything pleasanter 
should arise. You must answer it at once 
and accept it if you can. Mrs. Tiresome’s 
dinners may bore you, but you can make 
Mrs. Tiresome a friend forever if by your 
own tact you lift the weariness from all the 
other guests and make the evening pleasant. 

Neglect none of the little courtesies. 
After a three days’ visit in the country 
write as soon after your return home as 
possible ; thank your hostess and tell her of 
your safe arrival and of the events of your 
journey. The trouble is slight, the cour- 
tesy is great. Then there is the pleasant 
letter to be written when happiness comes 
toa friend. You write to wish her happi- 
ness on the news you have heard about 
her engagement ; you write to congratulate 
her on having received some great honor; 
you write to congratulate another friend on 
having become a happy mother. And 
because you are womanly you write a letter 
of kindly sympathy to the friend to whom 
sorrow has come—indeed, you will never 
forget, if you wish to be a social success, 
to express yourself, through the medium 
of your pen, as pleased or sorrowing with 
your friends. ‘This is bread cast upon the 
waters, such bread as will come back to 
you in the form of sympathy with you 
when you shall need it, though you must 
never think, when you do what is polite and 
kind, of the return. 

There is much that is vulgar, and which 
you must avoid. Avoid criticising the 
clothes of those who are not well off in 
this world’s goods. Avoid criticising the 
speech of those, who, with old age, have 
grown careless. It is the height of vulgar- 
ity to criticise elderly people. You must 


remember that years alone demand respect. | 


Remember this when frivolity gets the bet- 


ter of you, and, laughing and talking very | 
much, you suddenly find yourself making | 


a vulgar speech. It is almost more than 
vulgar to criticise any deformity. Only 
those who suffer know what it means to 
be physically deficient. 
THE END OF THE SERMON 

| THINK, my Jenny, that you will be a social 

success, for you are pretty to talk with, 
and pleasant, too, to look upon, but you 
must remember every day and every hour 
of your life that social success is only 
obtained by continued thought of the value 
of little things. The little pleasures are 
really great ones, the litthe courtesies are 
keenly appreciated, and the little polite- 
nesses are those that will make you not 
only a lovable girl, but a lady. I think to 
be a social success you must be that. Re- 
formers are prone to say that the finest name 
that can be given to you or to me is woman. 
Perhaps that is true. But it seems to me 
that you should also wish to be called a 
lady. You are a woman by birth, and a 
lady because of your tact and good man- 
ners. There is manya woman truthful and 
honest, but so lacking in tact and lacking 
in consideration that she cannot possibly be 
called a lady. If, therefore, you wish to 
have society approve of you you must be 
ladylike and tactful as well as womanly. 





Epitor’s NotTE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,” will be found on page 27 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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‘Any Bright Girl 


may secure a College, 
University or Conservatory 
Education without its cost- 
‘ing her, or her parents, a 
| single penny. 





THE OFFER IS 
UNLIMITED 


as to time, and there is 
no prize feature nor any 
element of competition. 
The humblest country girl 
has the same opportunity 
as one living in a large city. 





THREE HUNDRED 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


already awarded, prove 
the idea to be a practical 
one. The method is sim- 
ple, and no girl, thoroughly 
in earnest, can fail to 
succeed. 
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THE LIST OF 
COLLEGES 


includes several hundred 
leading institutions, situ- 
ated in every section of the 
country. Any girl who is 
interested may obtain a 
full explanation if she will 
address The Educational 


‘Bureau of 


THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 6 


HE Florentine is not only 
an easy and grace- 
ful style as applied 
to embroidery of 
various kinds, but 
its manner of 
treatment is so 
simple as toenable 
the most primitive 
worker to carry 
out the designs in 
an effective man- 
ner. In _ Illustra- 
tion No. 1 on this 
page is given a design for a square centre- 
piece with rounded corners; a good size 
for general use is about eighteen inches 
square, but smaller ones may be worked 
with equally good results. If eighteen 
inches square be the size desired the fringe 
should be about an inch and a quarter long. 
A line of buttonholing may be worked 
around the edge, and in from it another 
line, having a space of two inches in the 
clear that will be occupied by the running 
design. Atthe corners an indicated circle 
four inches and three-quarters in the clear 
should be filled 
with the main 
circular scrolls 
and leaf work. 
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DESIGN FOR CENTREPIECE 
DESIGN for a round centrepiece is shown 
in Illustration No. 3. In general treat- 
ment the suggestion given for Illustration 
No.1 may be carried out with equally good 
results. 

A very satisfactory treatment would be 
to work the stems in a rich golden-brown 
shade, and the 
leaves in several 
lighter shades, 
employing either 
the outline or 
solid stitch. The 
light blues or 
pinks may be 
used also, but 
care should be 
taken in select- 
ing these shades 
and the question 
of their durabil- 
ity well looked 
into. A design 
for a round doily 
which will match 
this centre- 





The inner edges 
of these scrolls 
are indicated by 





the inside line é 
of buttonholing. 
In laying out 
this design the 
full size of the 
pattern care 
should be taken 
to get all the 
lines accurate 
so that the cor- 
ners may cor- 
respond. 

A number of 
color schemes 
may be worked 








viece is given 
in Illustra- 
tion No. 4. 
About seven 
inches in di- 
ameter to 
outside of 
fringe will, 
perhaps, be 
the most de- 








out satisfactorily 
in a design of 
this nature, but, 


Atl 
aw \ 











perhaps, the Ul 
most pleasing 
result will be 

obtained if the 
buttonholing is 

done in white, the stems of the vine in a 
rich green, and the leaf work in a lighter 
green. It will be well to work the vine 
solid unless it should be too heavy, and 
the leaf work in outline; the solid treat- 
ment in working the leaves is, however, 
very satisfactory. Tolenda slight contrast 
to the mass of green it would be well to 
work the flower and pearls at each corner 
in a shade or two of pink, also the little 
cross bar connecting the ends of scrolls at 
the sides of the piece. If a decided line is 
preferred around the edge of the centre- 
piece the buttonholing may be done in a 
shade of pink or light green, the inner line 
being treated in a similar manner. 

In Illustration No. 2 is given the design 
for a doily that will harmonize in general 
lines with the centrepiece. In size it may 
be from five to eight inches square to out- 
side of fringe, but, perhaps, for general use 
seven inches square will be the most ser- 
viceable. Forthedining-table these doilies 
and the centrepiece will be attractive under- 
lays if worked in white. If, however, deli- 
cate shades of green, corn color or lavender 
are employed the results will also prove 
Satisfactory. 

If this doily should be 
made in a size as small 
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sirable size for this doily, 
although smaller ones may 
be worked showing the de- 
sign to good advantage. 
For the end of a dresser- 
scarf, a carving-napkin or a 
lambrequin a simple and 
attractive design is given in 
Illustration No. 5. For a 
dresser-scarf this design 
may be carried out about 
eighteen inches in width, 
but if the dresser top to be 
covered is but sixteen 
inches or less the width may 
be governed by the space 
to cover. For general use, 
however, a width of fifteen 
inches will be found avail- 
able for almost any dresser, as the aver- 
age tops are made sixteen inches wide. 


DRESSER-SCARFS 


ENGTH is, of course, dependent on the 
size of the dresser, but it may be stated 

as a partial guide that from fifteen to eight- 
een inches of scarf end should hang below 











as five inches it would, 
perhaps, crowd the de- 
Sign somewhat, so that 
In working it as it is 
Shown the ornament 
would be so close as to 
runtogether. This may 
be avoided by omitting 
the circular stem and 
leaves at the corners, 
and using only the ser- 
pentine stem around the 
Outer edge and the 
leaves that may grow 
out from it, and if found 
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necessary, when the 
Scrolls are left out, a 
€w leaves may be 
added to fill the design. 
, a small centrepiece 
. this pattern is desired it would be better 
ae —_ this design to meet the require- 
— A, er than to reduce that in Illustra- 
NO. I, and crowd the ornament. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 2 


the top of the Gresser. For a scarf eighteen 
inches in width the border should be about 
two inches anda half in width. This width 
is governed by the threads that are to be 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 3 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 7 
drawn, and the hemstitching worked along | 
the edge and at the ends of the scarf. At 
the ends a space five inches and one-half 
or six inches should be left, and a line of 
buttonholing worked. Below this the linen 
may be fringed as deep as desired. To 
make a strong and durable fringe it is 
necessary that an antique or a good quality 
of hand-spun 
round-thread 
butchers’ linen 
be employed. 
The colors for 
a scarf end of 
a similar design 
to this must, of 
course, harmo- 
nize with the 
s room it will be 
placed in. For 
a carving-cloth 
the fringe might 
be omitted from 
the ends, and, 
instead, a wide 
hem turned, or 
the ends may be 
buttonholed and 
left without 
fringe. Owing 
to the design 
running all 
around the cloth 
perhaps it is best 
to buttonhole 
the ends rather 
than to turn deep hems or borders. 

This design is admirably adapted to por- 
tiéres, and would result in extremely rich 
results if embroidered on a sage or light 
olive green with Japanese gold thread. 


A VERY RICH EFFECT 


VERY rich effect would be to form the 
centres of a lighter shade, and the bor- 
der on which the design is to be worked of 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 5 


a darker shade of the same color. When 
the edges are brought together they may be 
caught with the same color the embroider- 
ing is done with. Some fancy stitches will 
add to the appearance greatly. 

An attractive centre is depicted in the 
initial letter. It is one that may be adapted 
to pillow-shams, to corners of table-cloths 
if the lower scrolls are 
omitted, or applied at 
the ends of a plain 
dresser-scarf, the cor- 
ners of a lambrequin, or 
other linen piece suffi- 
ciently large to receive 
it. From one to three 
colors can be employed 
in working it, and sever- 
al shades of each color 
can be advantageously 
used. 

Of the many attract- 
ive and appropriate 
running borders and 
corners that this style 





affords, two are shown 
in the heading of this 
page. A good width | 
for these borders would 
be from three to five 
inches, but, perhaps, the 


best for the one to the left is four inches, 
and for the one on the right at each alter- 
nate scroll three inches, with every other 
tendril an inch or two in width. 
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BIAS 
s°" VELVETEEN 
SKIRT. BINDINGS 


is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears as only an S. H. & M. can 
wear, and never turns gray as do the 
ordinary sorts. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 25 cents. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City 


Secure 
Reliable 
Strong 


easy to hook; easy to unhook; 
tf you do the hooking and un- 
hooking. Can't let go itself. 
The DeLong Hook and Eye. 
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See that 


hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the 
CUPID Hairpin 


‘Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes, No reward is 
offered, for they are gone forever.’ —Hornack Mawn. 


The Bordentown (N. J.) 


Female College 


aims to utilize every minute in the development of 
body, mind and character. Your daughter may pass 
a busy life of work and play with us—enough of each to 





make the other necessary, and the girl cultured and 
happy. Our departments of Languages, Art and Music 
are finely developed. 


Let us mall you our Catalogue. Write us fully about 
your daughter, and we will be equally frank with you. 


Rev. 4. W. Blaisdell, Pres. Frederick T. Shultz, A. M., Head Master 





Conservatory of Utica, N. Y. Founded in 1989 
A Seminary for Music Teachers 
Music in all its departments, Hlocution, Lan es, etc. 
DUDLEY BUCK, Lecturer and Examiner. FEr.ix 
HEINK, Musical Director. Beginners or advanced 
students received at any time, and trained thoroughly 
as teachers and artists. Good board at reasonable rates, 
Six free weekly classes in sight-reading, harmony, 
theory, history, ensemble, criticism. Year begins . 
14. Prospectus gratis. Cora M, WHEELER, Director. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


20th year begins September 23d, Prepares for college 
one eve spec nj coungee Gf State. a young lad 
and ¢ ren. 188 R.S. Rice, A. M. 
Miss M. E. BEEpy, A. i. } Principals. 


MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 


Kee Mar College ann Music axp Art ConsEr- 
VATORY FOR YOUNG WoMEN. A choice school. Finest 
climate, beautiful grounds, elegant buildings, large and 
experienced faculty, all home comforts, rare advan- 
tages, reasonable rates. Cc. L. Keepy, Pres’t. 








ONTARIO, Whitby. P ney Mintater 
’ ronounced by 
Ontario Ladies’ College. pF eee Pe the best. 
equipped college for women in Canada.” Thesanitaryar- 
rangements are perfect. Steam heating, electric lighting, 
ete. Apply for Caiendar to Rev. J.J. Hare, Ph. D., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL "7 *9Us¢ 
10 miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for College. Miss WHITTEMORE, Prin., Montvale, Mass. 


School of Domestic Science and Christian Work 
Courses for Teachers, Matrons, Missionaries, Y.W. C. A. 
Secretaries. Ninth year. Address for circulars, MISS L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal, 52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass, (B.¥.W.C. A.) 


Russian Violets 


On receipt of 73 ets. we will send you A return 
mail a package o! ussian Violet Sachet Powder, 
which keeps its strength a long time and emits a most 
refreshing and delightful odor to laces, handkerchiefs, 
the corsage, stationery, etc. ress 


Ben. Levy & Co., French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 
THe. j 
not for sale by locai dealer, write 


CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO, 
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THE EARLY AUTUMN COATS 


By Isabel A. Mallon 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
HE cloths best liked for the 
autumn coats are the smooth- 


surfaced ones in mode, heliotrope, 
green, 


stem and hunter’s dull 
olive, Mazarin, 
deep garnet, 
tobacco brown, 
dove gray, 
steel, dull red, 
and, occasion- 
ally, black. 
In the rough 
cloths navy 
blue, hunter’s 
green, golden- 
brown and 
black are no- 
ticed. The 
autumn coat 
is both made 
and trimmed 
oer Strap- 
ped seams, 
although a few 
are seen, are 
not given the 
seal of approv- 
al by the best 
tailors. Large 
buttons, of 
smoked pearl 
or gutta-per- 
cha, are used 
for the actual 
purpose of fas- 
tening, but on 
the plain cloth 
jackets few 
fancy buttons 
are noted. 

The Watteau 
effect in coats 
continues in vogue, and while it cannot be 
spoken of as having the natty air peculiar to 
a close-fitting jacket, it possesses, in its 
looseness, a special style of its own, particu- 
larly when worn byaslenderwoman. One 
of the Watteau coats has a double box-plait 
starting from the neck ; another has two 
box-plaits that come from under a fitted 
yoke, while one occasionally sees the 
double box-plait flaring from under a yoke, 
though when this style is chosen for the 
back of a jacket the front is a simple 
sacque shape with no plaits. Sleeves are 
sufficiently large to slip easily over those 
in the new bodices, and this means that 
the sleeves are rather smaller than they 
were. The box-plaited sleeve—that is, the 
one with its fullness arranged in a double 
box-plait on the shoulder—is given the 
greatest vogue, as it can be made, even in 
the heaviest cloths, to fit well. 


A JAUNTY JACKET 


STYLISH coat of mode cloth has a tight- 
fitting back, and a loose, double- 
breasted front closed with large, white 
pearl buttons. The collar is the usual 
rolling one with revers, but the revers 
instead of being stiffened are allowed to 
fall loosely, almost in cascade fashion. 
The sleeves are box-plaited on the top, 
shape in to fit the arms below the elbows, 
and have three rows of small, bullet-shaped 
earl buttons on the outer side. The lin- 
ing is of stem-green silk with tiny pink 
rosebuds brocaded upon it. The autumn 
aw are all noted for their dainty silk 
inings, which give a stylish finish. 
































THE STRAP DECORATION 


BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


A MILITARY JACKET 

ANOTHER jacket is of blue cloth and fitted 

both in the back and front, fastening 
in front with hooks and eyes that are, of 
course, invisible. 
An elaborate 
braiding in black 
soutache is down 
each side of the 
front and extends 
well across the 
bust, shaping in 
toward the waist, 
while seven rows 
of soutache braid 
are the edge 
finish. The high 
collar is the usual 
military one of 
blue cloth over- 
laid with seven 
rows of the black 
braid. The 
sleeves are full 
puffs gathered in 
to fitted cuffs, on 
which is the 
braiding pattern 
in long designs to 
harmonize with 
that on the front. 


TWO STYLISH COATS 


THE WATTEAU COATS 

NCORRECTLY enough, many of the 
tailors refer to these coats as the 
Empire coats, but they really belong to 
the era when Watteau painted pictures of 
beautiful women wearing brocade sacques 
made in this fashion, and his name is, 
properly enough, connected with them as 

with other fashioris depicted by him. 


HOME JOURNAL 


FOR THE SLENDER WOMAN 


OR the slender woman who wishes to 
wear the loose jacket I would advise 
the one with the box-plait in the back start- 
ing from the neck, as this disguises the 
entire figure. 
Straps of velvet or galloon trim these 
loose jackets very smartly. 


A typical jacket showing the strap deco- | 


ration is made of stem-green cloth, and is 
rather short, coming barely below the 
waist-line. The back is ina double box- 
plait fastened on to a fitted yoke, while the 
front is plain and perfectly loose. Starting 


from each shoulder seam, and coming over | 


the front and down it, is a strap of stem- 
green velvet. oe below the shoulder the 
cloth is cut, the strap passes under the 
narrow strap of the cloth formed by the 
cutting, comes out and is finished at the 
end in a sharp point just above the edge of 
coat. The sleeves are rather full, laid in 
groups of box-plaits and shape in to the 
arm. 

Another coat made after this design is 
of heliotrope cloth, and has straps—for this 
has two on each side—of gold galloon. 
The coat first described closed invisibly 
with hooks and eyes. The heliotrope coat 
was buttoned down in front with small gold 
buttons that harmonized with the galloon. 


SOME BLACK COATS 


A Quiet but elegant black coat is made 
of what is known as dress serge, 
which is rather lighter in weight and less 
heavy in effect than the serge usually 
chosen for coats. This has a yoke both 
back and front of black satin overlaid with 
écru embroidery, caught here and there 
with tiny flies wrought out in jet, and that 
are strongly suggestive of innocent spiders 
caught in an elaborate net. The collar is 
of folded satin, is quite high, and here and 
there upon it are medallions of the lace 
with a jet fly in the centre of each. The 
coat proper is of the serge, fastened on to 
the yoke in four box-plaits at both back 
and front. No hem is visible, and the 


jacket is lined throughout with changeable 


heliotrope silk. The sleeves are full, but 
shape in to the arms, and each has as a 
finish five folds of satin, and, falling from 
each outer seam, a tiny fan of the embroid- 
ery. This coat is elaborate to look upon, 
but if the materials are carefully chosen it 
can be developed at comparatively slight 
expense. 

A smart-looking black coat is of rough 
cloth, and rather suggests the old-fashioned 
but very useful reefer jacket. It is closely 
fitted at the back, the skirt having a 
decided spring, while the front is loose, 
double-breasted, and closed with large 
gutta-percha buttons. The revers, which 
droop a little, and the rolling collar are 
both faced with a rather coarse-grain black 
silk, while the coat is lined throughout 
with silk like that of the facings. For 
young girls this coat is particularly pretty 
as it is simple in appearance, but if it fits 
well, as it should, it has a decidedly smart 
air. 

Another fitted coat of rough black cloth 
has a short ripple, and, though it is fitted 
in front as in the back, it is double-breasted 
and fastened by two enormous pearl but- 
tons, one just where the revers end, and the 
other just at the waist-line. The revers 
are long in their cut and are faced with the 
cloth, 
the back the 
turn-over collar 
is faced with 
velvet. This 
fashion, stolen 
from the men’s 
tailors, is effect- 
ive, particular- 
ly in black or 
dark blue. The 
sleeves are the 
usual box-plait- 
ed ones shaping 
in to the arms; 
they have no 
decoration, but 
impress one with 
their length, as 
they come well 
down over the 
hands. This 
coat is lined with 
ee pink silk, 


coat is entirely 
a matter of in- 
dividual taste. 
For a coat that 
is to have much 
wear I would 
advise a lining 
matching the 
cloth, and a silk 


that is not too | 


heavy in cord, 
since a heavily 
corded silk 
wears easily, 


and what is worse, quickly shows the wear. | 


For jackets showing the Watteau effects 
many of the tailors are using such light- 
weight fabrics as fine cashmere, Henrietta 
cloth, serge or smooth cloth. Very often 
a skirt is gotten to match the jacket, a silk 
blouse being the bodice. This suggests a 
return to the ‘‘suit,’’ a costume that for 
street wear is always refined looking. 





while at | 





ut, of course, | 
the lining of the | 
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Try 
This 














in your next dress. It 
makes fitting easy and 
perfect. It is 


Warren’s 
Featherbone 


and comes already covered for 
waist stays—to be stitched into 
the seams on the sewing ma- 
chine—in flat tapes for bottom 

- of basque to keep it 
from stretching ; 
in hook 
and eye 
and skirt bones. 
The latter being used by all first-class 
dressmakers to give the skirt the fash- 
ionable swing. 
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Free instruction given in boning at parlors, 907 
Broadway, New York ; 720 Marshall Field Building, 
Chicago; go West Street, Boston; 1117 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


The Union Hose 
Supporter 


Most perfect and best made 
Supporter. Round Pressed 
Wire Centre. Absolutely 
Smooth and cannot injure the 
most delicate Fabric. 

We feel confident that, of 
all Supporters now on the 
market, this is the 


Best 
Simplest 
Safest 
Most 
Durable 


combining, as it does, the desirable features of all 
others. Made of the Finest Super Lisle Thread and 
Silk Webs, for Infants’, Children’s, Misses’ and Wom- 
en’s wear. 


For Sale by all Retailers 


The Softest Thing We Ever Struck ! 
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‘|, PILLOW CASES | 

One hundred (100) dollars will be paid the lady who 
sends us the most useful or most artistic household or 
family article made out of five yards of Dwight Anchor 
Cotton, in any width from 36 to 90 inches. Each article 
must be accompanied by a Dwight Anchor label. 
Ask you dealer for the width you desire. If not in 
stock write us. : 

Suggestions for articles: Sheets, Pillow-Cases, Shirts, 
Skirts, Cradle Cloths, Infants’ Dresses, Nightrobes, etc. 


Competition closes December 1, 1896 
MINOT, HOOPER & CO., Thomas St., New York 
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Fibre Chamois | 


The Ideal Interlining 


Recommended and Used by 


SARA BERNHARDT 
LILLIAN RUSSELL 
MRS. JENNESS MILLER 
REDFERN 


tries sempee FIBRE GHARIOIS § 


Unless Stamped 
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Is an article possessing rare 
merit, and is the most durable 
dress binding ever made. 
It will outwear the skirt 
and is acknowledged by New 
York dressmakers to be 


THE BEST 
SKIRT BINDING 


ever put on the market 





The cord and braid are woven to- 
gether as illustrated by the section 
of braid shown. The Ideal can 
be purchased of all retailers. If 
yours does not keep it write to 
the manufacturers. 


ROSENFELD & JONAS 
108-114 Wooster St., New York 




















THE LADIES’ 


By Isabel A. Mallon 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 
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HE early autumn frocks are chosen 
by the wise woman while summer 
is still in existence, since with the 
first cool breeze she wishes to 

appear in a well-fitting woolen frock. The 
materials shown by the importers are the 
smooth-faced cloths, the loosely-woven 
Scotch homespun, the smooth, light-weight 
cheviots and the light-weight tweeds. The 
tweeds almost invariably show, on a light 
background in contrasting colors, hair-lines, 
line plaids or a narrow stripe that looks so 
like the herring bone stitch that one 
wonders if the thread was really sewed to 
position or printed ; the mixed cloths show 
a fine plaid with a distinct line running 
through it here and there. This design is 
specially good in a cloth that has a brown 
and white check background witha hair-line 
of bright scarlet crossing it in plaid fashion. 

Mohairs in black, golden-brown and steel 
are liked for utility dresses. They are 
made with the simplicity of the tailor-made 
frock of four years ago, and are commended 
for any one who has much traveling, shop- 

ing or business to attend to that will call 

er out in the busy world. The smartest 
suits shown, up to date, are those made 
entirely of black broadcloth. Occasion- 
ally, the gleam of a steel button is seen 
upon them, sometimes a satin waistcoat 
brings out their sombre elegance, but quite 
as often the entire gown is of black broad- 
cloth decorated only with black. 


THE FITNESS OF THE SKIRT 


WOULD advise the amateur to choose the 
simplest umbrella design in making her 
skirt, since that nearly always fits well even 
if one only takes a little trouble, and to 
leave skirts with a fullness flaring from the 
knees, or in special groups, to the trained 


TWO STYLISH COSTUMES 
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A well-finished skirt has its 
y bound, but bound by hand. 
ding sold for this purpose is 
the very smart dressmaker, 
ench name and high prices, 
with the ams, when the gown is silk, 
+ sathanl material itself cut bias, and when 
the an is not silk, with material like 
the ining, also cut bias. The skirt is 
rs Sag higher than nine and not lower 
of t1 Ive inches, with haircloth or any one 
1€ Stiffenings sold for that purpose. 





A BROADCLOTH COSTUME 


A COSTUME showing a broadcloth skirt 

+ and velvet jacket has a rather full 
skirt with nine plaits on each side of the 
front over the hips in groups of three that 
extend a quarter of a yard below the belt. 
Tiny black cloth 
buttons are 
thickly sewed 
on each plait, 
and are so firmly 
fastened that the 
flat effect is 
never interfered 
with. The skirt 
has the usual 
flare, but is not 
as wide as the 
skirts of last 
winter. The 
jacket is a stem- 
green velvet 
made in Louis 
Quinze fashion, 
with a waistcoat 
of black satin 
glittering with 
jet spangles, and 
wide revers of 
the velvet faced 
with satin, deco- 
rated, like the 
waistcoat, with 
jet spangles. 
The revers are 
cut off sharply 
at the waist-line, 






































and on each side 
is a fancy button 
of jet framed 
in steel. The 
sleeves are of the 


velvet, and 
have their full- 
ness box-plait- 
ed in at the 
top, so that 
they droop to 
the elbows; 
below that they 
are close fit- 
ting, having 
their fullness 
pushed up in 
wrinkles after 
the fashion of 
a mousquetaire 
glove. The 
upper side is 
pointed and 
comes well 
over the wrist, 
being outlined 
with a narrow 
jet beading. 
The bonnet is 
a jet one with 
an aigrette of 
green feathers 
at one side and 
loops of black 
satin ribbon at 
the other. The 
gloves are 
black undress- 
ed kid, and 
later in the sea- 
son there will 
be carried with 
this dress a tiny 
muff made of 
green velvet 
and black satin 
ribbon. 

Contrasting 
cloths in solid 
colors are liked 
to form waistcoats, collars and cuffs, with 
skirts and bodices of the checked or 
striped patterns. Rough-surfaced cloths 
will obtain, but they are never seen in solid 
colors, the effect in contrasting colors 
being produced by what used to be known 
as the bourette, and which is, to-day, not 
so high and curly as it used to be, but more 
like a flat, twisted cord. The bourette is 
always a contrast in color to the back- 
ground, and is extremely popular and very 
stylish. 










A VERY SMART FROCK 


HOME JOURNAL 


A FASHIONABLE COMBINATION 


COSTUME to be commended because it 
can be worn almost any hour of the 

day and at any place has a flaring skirt of 
Scotch homespun, the pattern showing 
brown and white plaid with a red line 
crossing it. Loosely woven, as Scotch 
cheviots are, they have a warm look 
that is desirable, and yet they are light in 
weight. The fullness in this skirt is so 
arranged that it flares well at the sides 
and back, but hangs in a little in front. 
The bodice is a short basque of golden- 
brown broadcloth finished with a ripple 
lined with scarlet silk. Straps of golden- 
brown passementerie, heavy with gilt 
beads, are at the front and back, and are 
drawn in at the waist-line under a belt that 
matches them and which has a curious 
buckle of carved gilt just in front. The 
collar is made of the passementerie with 
a second tiny 
turned-over col- 
lar, an inch deep, 
that flares, and 
is made of brown 
silk that matches 
the cloth. 
sleeves are soft, 
rather than full, 
on the shoulders, 
and below the 


ting, so close fit- 
ting that they 
button on the 
outer side over 
small gilt bul- 
let buttons. A 
round, flaring 
cap, shaped like 
the upper collar, 
and made like 
it, of brown silk, 
falls over each 
sleeve in epau- 
lette fashion. A 
brown velvet hat 
decorated with 
brown tips and 
gilt ornaments is 
worn with this 
dress, and tan 
dressed kid 
gloves make a 
suitable finish. 
The received 
figure of nowa- 
days has sloping 
shoulders, so in 
following this 
model I would 


an whose shoul- 
ders are high to 
omit altogether 
the silk caps that 
decorate the up- 
per part of the 
sleeves. They 
certainly will 
not improve her 
appearance, and more than likely will 
accentuate what she is trying to modify. 


A STYLISH CLOTH FROCK 


VERY smart frock is made of a smooth- 
surfaced cloth that shows a dove-gray 
background with a hair-line of dark blue 
traversing it. The skirt is moderately 
wide, the upper part being fitted closely to 
the figure, though the lower has a decided 
flare. The bodice is a fitted coat having a 
waistcoat of blue cloth matching the blue 
stripe set in the front, and buttoned down 
on each side with small silver buttons. 
The collar is a high, plain one of blue 
satin with overlapping points of the blue 
satin outlined with a silver cord. The 
sleeves are moderately full, shape in to fit 
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The Same Comfort 


COMES TO BICYCLE RIDERS WEARING 
LEWIS 
UNION 
SUITS 











every 
one else 
tired of 
wearing two- 
piece suits— 
their drawers 
working 
down, 
their un- 
dershirt 
working 
up. Be- 
cause of 
the perfec- 
tion in fit 
they are the 
most suitable un- 
dergarments for all 
employments and 
enjoyments of life 
for men and women. & 


ASK YOUR DEALER for these suits. Take 
no substitute said to be as good. Dealers rece 


| ommending other makes do so for their own 


elbows close fit- | 


advise the wom- | 


Model 


Kodak 


the armsand have points of blue satin larger, | 


but the same shape as those on the collar, 


turning back in cuff fashion on the lower | 


part of each sleeve, and being fastened to 
place by a silver button on the extreme of 
each point. The hatis a soft gray felt with 
a band of gray about its crown, and a 
bunch of blue feathers at one side. The 
gloves are gray undressed kid. 

In the softer wool materials the draped 


bodice will continue to obtain, but in the | 


cloths the fitted bodice, in the form of a 
short basque, or a coat basque, will be most 
fashionable. Pipings of beads, spangles, 
gilt, silver and steel cords, as well as of 
fur, will be used. The bringing together 
of cloth, chiffon and fur, the greatest of 
contrast in materials, will be general. A 
waistcoat of chiffon, with fur either fram- 
ing it or outlining the revers on each side, 
is greatly liked. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


NE seldom makes a mistake in our va- 
riable climate in having a cloth gown 
ready to assume when it is needed. One 
day it is summer and the next it is winter, 
and what woman wishes to be unprepared 
for a change in the seasons? Foolish 
women have gowns for visiting, for din- 
ners, for dances, for the house, and nothing 
absolutely fresh and smart-looking for the 
street. This is not only a great mistake, 
but the worst of blunders. A well-fitting, 
becoming cloth gown answers more pur- 
poses and is more useful than all the silk 
gowns that were ever made, than all the 
gowns of velvet ever dreamed of, or than 
all the gowns of satin carefully developed. 





| and therefore prevent much colic. 


| collapse them. 


rofit. Send us your order and we will have 
it filled or refer you to a dealer. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 


200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 
Send for Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
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Cambric Short / 
Dress for the nursery— / |j 
I! 


tucked yoke front and | 
back alike—neck and 

sleeves trimmed with em- . 
broidery—full skirt finished 

with deep hem and tucks 
above—good material— 

neatly made. 


Sizes, 6 mos. to 2 yrs., 48c. 


From our Catalogue—so full 
of illustrations of 


The Best Way to Clothe Children 


of all ages, that it almost takes the place of a 
visit to our store—-for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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The 1896 $5.00 





Pocket 


Retains the 
simplicity 
of the origi- 
nal instrument, and combines with it an 


IMPROVED ROTARY SHUTTER 
SET OF THREE STOPS FOR LENS 
AND RECTANGULAR FINDER 














EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Booklet Free. Rochester, N, Y 
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1. No Sewing under the bill. 

2. Takes one third less sewiny:. 
Time is money to some people. 
3. Divides strain on cloth. 

4- Gives firmer fastening with 











6. Has more reliable hump be- 

cause free from thread under bill. 

. Same price as common safety 
hooks 





HOOK 42 Eryx. 


RAPID HOOK and EYE CO. 
Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 

The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bitesthem, The 
rim is such that they cannot be pulled oft 
rate, Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER I’. WARE, 512 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T IS often said that a growing 
girl does not have in her 
mother’s house a fair oppor- 
tunity to exercise her gifts—that 
the mother, if well and strong, 
so far can and does manage the 
household that her daughter is 
timid about introducing her in- 
experience, and refrains from 
doing helpful things, not for 
lack of, but because of, consid- 
erate regard for her mother. It 
does require some grace in a 
skillful home-maker to allow 
inexperience to take any im- 
portant part in its management, 
and it requires equal grace in 
youth to endure criticism of 
result when the intention has 
been wholly good. But every 
mother should remember that 
the making of her daughter is of far greater 
importance than the administration of 
things in her house, and every daughter 
should realize that she can learn to avoid 
mistakes only when she sees them. She 
enjoys most seeing her mother’s mistakes 
and resolving that when she has a house 
she will ‘‘never do so.’’ A_ beginning 
may be made with a small and compara- 
tively unimportant responsibility, and it is 
to be remembered that responsibility, and 
not mere work, is the great thing. The 
very little girl may have the care of one 
plant, a hardy one to begin with, but sys- 
tem and neatness may be practiced in its 
care to great advantage. If the plant 
should be a blooming one a small vase 
for the breakfast table would give an addi- 
tional bit of care and pleasure to both 
child and parents. Regularity, thorough- 
ness, quietness in labor may be practiced 
under a wise mother’s influence till they 
become a part of her daughter’s character. 


CARE OF THE GUEST ROOM 
Wi this early education larger respon- 

sibilities will be well and easily 
borne. It seems fitting that the young 
daughter in the home should have the care 
of the guest room. She will thus learn 
how to minister to age, to middle life, as 
well as to her own young friends. It is 
quite right that the members of a family 
should be first provided with comfortable 
and attractive rooms, but the guest room 
affords an opportunity for an expression of 
unselfishness, unless, indeed, it is made to 
minister to vanity and pride. It is easy to 
sketch upon paper an ideal guest room— 
not so easy to arrange it. The bed should 
be the first object of care, and it is well that 
the housekeeper should once or twice a 
year sleep in her guest chamber, that she 
may test the bed. It is not necessary to 
emphasize cleanliness, and yet it may be 
well to remind the housekeeper that if it 
be left wholly to her maids to arrange the 
bed it may sometimes happen that clean 
sheets have been forgotten. One who has 
traveled and visited much is sure to have 
met some very unpleasant experiences, 
resulting from a lack of supervision. The 
bed should be so placed in the room that 
the morning light may not strike directly 
upon the sleeper’s eyes—the windows 
should be behind the bed if possible. 
‘Avoidance of draught should be another 
consideration. The pillows should not be 
too large and stiff ; a small down pillow is 
a pleasant supplement to the ordinary fur- 
nishings of the bed, and a hair pillow 
will be gratefully welcomed by those who 
object to the warmth of feather pillows. 
Extra bed coverings should always be at 
hand for a ‘‘cold-blooded”’ visitor. Serious 
consequences have overtaken a too sensi- 
tive person who dared not ask for another 
blanket, or who discovered the need of 
one too late to disturb her hostess. 

The washing arrangements should be as 
perfect as circumstances will allow, with 
as many of the necessary and advantageous 
toilet arrangements as one is willing to use 
in common with others. A bit of pumice 
stone, with the soap (which should be of 
ample size), affords a pleasant surprise to 
a literary man, who finds his fingers spotted 
with ink, and an abundance of both rough 
and smooth towels should be within reach. 
Your guest may not need to use them all, 
but a sense of your generous provision 
will be pleasant. [am sometimes reminded 
of our Holland hostess who recommended 
the room in her little inn by saying in 
broken but very appropriate English, ‘I 
will bring you another handkerchief for 
your washing ’’—there was but one small 
towel on the stand for two of us—‘‘ and one 
other pillow.’’ A small pitcher of drink- 
ing water and a tumbler should not be for- 
gotten. Even if there. is running water in 
the room a visitor, if a stranger, does not 
feel sure that it is safe for drinking. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THOUGHT 
T= dressing bureau should stand where 
daylight and artificial light would be 
advantageous. A small glass in a con- 
venient place for the man who shaves 
himself may also be provided. 

A writing-table and a sewing-table would 
afford an opportunity for any young girl 
to exercise her taste, as well as her skill in 
selecting their furnishing. The visitor 
may not have come provided with the 
means of mending a rip in her gloves ora 
rent in her gown, to —" nothing of a but- 
ton or two for her husband’s clothes, and 
if she finds such materials at her hand she 
will be grateful indeed. Then there should 
be books—and books selected with a view 
to the taste and need of the special visitor. 
Here, again, is an opportunity for thought- 
fulness. A lounge is always pleasant ina 
guest room, and if there be beside it a 
little table with a late magazine, a book of 
short stories, another of essays, the guest 
will be refreshed by a half hour’s retire- 
ment to her room. All these things ought 
to be arranged before the arrival of your 
guest so that your mind will be at ease so 
far as the room is concerned. Obtrusive 
evidence of the work her coming has 
caused you will increase the weariness 
resulting from her journey, and destroy at 
the outset her pleasure in the visit. 

There is one other point to be remem- 
bered in connection with the guest room, 
and that is the preservation of quiet near 
it, so far as it is possible, after its occu- 
pant has retired for the night and before 
the hour of rising in the morning. Make 
it a Chamber of Peace. 


A TRIAL OF YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


OUNG housekeepers are entitled to a 
great deal of sympathy in their trials 
with pestiferous insects. Rid of one sort, 
after a discouraging conflict with it, they 
are barely at ease when another appears 
with a new method of attack. To find her 
sugar barrel in the possession of a vigor- 
ous colony of red ants is, perhaps, the 
most exasperating difficulty a careful 
housekeeper ever meets. She has tried 
to be economical, and has “laid in’’ her 
stores on the most judicious plan, only to 
find her pantry invaded by an army so 
small, so active, so numerous, that her 
heart fails her at the outset. What shall 
she do? To recover the sugar requires 
unlimited patience, and it must be removed 
from the storeroom at once. After every 
article of food which is infested has been 
taken out, the pantry must be thorough] 
scrubbed and scalded, and all the wood- 
work treated to a good brushing with 
equal parts of oil of cedar and turpentine. 
For a time, at least, it would be well to keep 
all food on four-legged benches standing 
in water. This sounds more formidable 
than it is, for the benches may be made of 
unplaned wood and each leg placed ina 
common tin cup. Of course it must be 
understood that no lamp nor candle can be 
carried with safety into the room when 
the turpentine is freshly applied. As an 
added precaution, upon each shelf place 
a plate greased with lard, and if any ants 
appear upon them scald them immediately. 
This treatment ought to achieve a perma- 
nent victory. In more than twenty-five 
years’ housekeeping in one house I have 
been besieged oy these persistent little 
creatures but twice. We keep a bottle of 
oil of cedar and turpentine for use if 
required, but an annual application as a 
preventive is all we expect to make. 


RESTRAINT IN DOING GOOD 


GREAT desire to administer justice, and 
even to execute vengeance, oppresses 
many persons. They can hardly keep 
their hands off where they see what 
appears to be tyranny; they long to put 
the driver in place of the abused horse, 
the large boy in place of the small “ fag,”’ 
the elder sister in the younger’s position, 
and so on, to the end of the chapter. 
When the temptation becomes too strong, 
and these would-be ‘‘ make-rights’’ do 
interfere, they are more likely to make 
things far worse than to improve them. 
Theirs is a better attitude toward life than 
that of one who takes pleasure in the 
exhibition of man’s evil passions—a ‘dis- 
position we see manifested when a quarrel 
arises in the street and a crowd flocks at 
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"once to encourage and enjoy the spectacle. 


The retributive feeling may be right, but 
we must not put into action all our right 
feelings; restraint in doing good is im- 
portant as well as restraint from evil. I 
suppose children have suffered quite as 
much from the interference of friends, who 
would modify a too strict diet and enlarge 
a too limited list of amusements, as they 
have from their parents’ restrictions. 


OBEDIENCE TO RIGHTFUL AUTHORITY 

A BIT of candy or a cake, surreptitiously 

ziven to a child, from whom these 
unnecessary articles are usually kept, not 
only disturbs the stomach—that would be 
the least part of it—but suggests a course 
of conduct which is unlimited in its pos- 
sibilities of evil, for a luxury, harmless and 
even advantageous in itself, given in dis- 
regard of rightful authority, becomes an 
evil. Reverence for law, obedience to 
rightful authority, are most necessary in 
these days of independence, and anything 
which disturbs such reverence ond obe- 
dience, however harmless in itself, should 
be scrupulously avoided. So far as an 


| 


outsider is concerned parental rules for the | 


child are absolutely inflexible, and obe- 
dience to his father’s and mother’s direc- 
tions should be made as easy as possible 
to him. A similar principle should be 
recognized in regard to teachers. Parents 
are too careless in speaking disrespectfully 
of school rules before their children. A 
mistake in method of discipline is not 
likely to be so mischievous in its results as 
a spirit of rebellion against authority nour- 
ished in the child’s heart. Discussion of 
teachers and their measures should be held 
in private; if they are thoroughly wrong 
the child should be removed from the 
school; if on the whole good, the errors 
should be excused. 


SERVANTS IN HIGH PLACES 


ROUND one event in the life of the late 
Dean Stanley so much of the best of 
human nature is gathered that I wish it 
might be known to a larger number than 
will have access to the Dean’s biography. 
He had a servant, Benjamin Waters, who 
had been with him in Oxford, and went to 
London with him when Stanley became 
Dean of Westminster. 

While the Dean was absent from home, 
enjoying with his wife a foreign tour, 
Waters and two of his children were taken 
ill with scarlet fever. Dean Stanley had 
turned hastily homeward on hearing of the 
sickness, but arrived only in time to ‘‘ read 
the burial service over his friend.’’ The 
blow was a very heavy one to a man of 
Stanley’s affectionate nature. ‘I am one 
of those,”’ 


FOOTWEAR 





writes the Queen, in expressing | 


her sympathy with him and with the widow, | 


‘‘who think the loss of a faithful servant 
the loss of a friend, and one who can never 
be replaced.’’ Such, also, was Stanley’s 
feeling. Always the kindest and most 
considerate of masters, he was warmly 
attached to his servant and his children. 
His grief at the ‘‘ Waters’ tragedy’’ was 
scarcely less than that which the death of 
his nurse, Sarah Burgess, had caused him. 
Benjamin Waters was far more to him 
than a servant. He had been his compan- 
ion on his second tour in the East; he had 
proved himself, as his master said, ‘‘a 
faithful and familiar friend ”’ ; and his little 
girls were the pets of the home of the 
Canon of Christ Church. 

“What the loss is to me,”’ writes Stanley to his 
aunt, Mrs. Augustus Hare, a few days after Waters’ 
death, ‘“‘ what the grief, you and Augustus can well 
understand. I loved him like a brother, and he was 
doubly endeared to me by his companionship through 
all those trying days in 1862. I long for you to see 
my dearest Augusta. Her + y" in this affliction 
is most consoling. What a valley of the shadow of 
death has her life been for the last five years! But I 


know no one who has a firmer hold on ‘the staff’ to 
support.” 


In the same strain he writes to his friend, | 


Henry de Bunsen : 


“IT have to thank you for your sympathy. You 





have seen and felt exactly what this blow has been | 


to me—a blow so far more severe than is the loss even 
of a faithful servant, severe as such a blow always is. 
It is the shattering asunder of a whole cluster of 
living recollections, and associations, and graces, 
such as I can never replace. What is the purpose of 
such a destruction? Shall we ever know? Shall we 
ever in this life even guess at it? I laid my dear 
Waters in his grave yesterday in the Holywell 


Cemetery, at Oxford, with his beloved children. | 


Vale dulcissime! \ may indeed say,‘ Vivat vivant in 
Deo!'" 

It may be said that this servant was an 
unusual one, but may he not have become 
so because he had an exceptional master ? 
By his mother’s advice, it is said, Stanley 
took Waters with him when he visited 
Alexandria in 1862, and it is quite apparent 
from his letters that consideration for the 


comfort and enjoyment of the servant was | 


a part of the master’s care. At Malta, 
anxious that his servant should see and be 


interested in everything, he took him over | 


the Church of St. John and the Governor’s 
palace. Sunday, February 22, 1862, was 
spent on board the steamer between Malta 


and Alexandria, and in one of his letters 


home Mr. Stanley says : 


“ Waters is in full communication with the drago- | 
j I found | 


man and continues to enjoy himself much. 
him to-day (Sunday) by himself, leaning over the sea, 
reading his prayer-book. I began to talk about its 
being the time when they were going to church at 
Oxford, and he took out of his pocket a colored 
photograph of the three little girls, dressed in their 
Sunday best, which, apparently, he carried about with 
him everywhere. He said that he could not get out 
of his mind the beauty of the Church of Malta.” 


Possibly we, in this democratic country, 
may learn something from the manner in 


which aristocracy and royalty regard faith- | 





ful servitors, and it may throw some light | 
on the reason why servants in England | 


have had a high reputation for faithfulness. 
How would it seem if we tried for a 
month to see how much we could do for 
our employees, instead of how much we 
could get from them? 


SAI: Note rine 
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Iron Clad Shoe 
INSURANCE 


Every shoe bearing the name of Dugan & 
Hudson has an absolute guarantee. Their 
shoes are made for growing feet and combine 


all the advantages of Style, Finish and Wear. 






The Unquestioned 
Leaders in 


LITTLE 
FOLKS’ 


Double Vamps, Double Soles, Extra ‘Tips, 
and the Safeguard Back Stay which prevents 
ripping or tearing out at the heel, are some 
of their exclusive features. All genuine Iron 
Clads have the name Dugan & Hudson 
stamped on sole and lining. 


Send for our new book, Modern Iron Clads 


DUGAN & HUDSON, Rochester, N.Y. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY MAIL 


THE 








Ladies’ Goodyear Welts,2144—7, . . $3.00 
“ McKay Sewed, Heel or 
Spring Heel,2%—7, . . . 2,00 
Misses’ McKay Sewed, Spring 
Heel, 11—2, . ..... 1.50 
Children’s McKay Sewed, Spring 
Heel,8—10%, ..... 41.25 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and get 
25 per cent. more value for your money. 


SEND TO 
Box 136 


WELCOME SHOE CO., .,30* més. 


for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, Free 


ALL THE NEW SHOES 





STYLES IN 


for Women and Men for fall and 
winter wear, either heavy or light 


weight Elsewhere 
« $3.50 


you pa 
$5.00. 

Women’s Fine Kid Skin, button 

or lace, in any style toe. Men’s 
or Women’s Calf Fine Skin lace 
shoes for outdoor wear, in black, 
dark tan or maroon, with long, 
pointed toes, and heavy soles. 


Delivered $3.50 


free on 
receipt of 
Your money back if not satisfied with fit, quality or 
style. ‘‘On a Comfortable Footing,” our tall cata- 
logue, free for the asking. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., 













145 W. Main St. 
Jackson, Mich. 


$100 Wheel 
For $49.85 


Here’s an honest wheel at 
an honest price. We sell 
none of these wheels to 
agents or dealers. We save 
commissions, rents, lights. 
The maker’s price on any 
$100 wheel is not far from 
$50. When you pay $100 
you are paying $50 for the 
wheel and $50 for selling 
expenses. When you buy 
the ‘* WINSLOW ”’ you 
buy from the maker and 
pay merely for the wheel. 
Send for our free book on 

** Wheel Economy ’’ 
BOSTON WHEEL WORKS 


115 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BY THE YARD 


RI BBONS at WHOLESALE PRICES 


In Four Grades (all silk) Satin and Gros-Grain. 
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GRADE PRICE PER YARD, ACTUAL WIDTH 

lin. 1%in. Min. 2in. 2% in. 2% in. 3% {0 
FA'TR, 4c. 5c. 6c. 8c. Oc. lic. 14¢. 
GOOD, 6c. 7c. 9c. lle. 18¢. 16c. 19¢- 
BETTER, 7c. 9c. lic. 14c. 16c. 19c. 24¢ 
BEST, Qc. lic. 14c. 18c. 2le. 28c. 30¢- 


Send cash with order, specifying grade, color, width and quantity. 


C. C. WETHERELL, Jyhlerale Millinery i1caGd 
EMBROIDERY. 25°31 


18-in. all 
Linen Centrepiece with our_best 
wash Silk Floss to work: Your 
choice, one of the following designs: 
Chrysanthemums, Daisies, Ferm? 








Forget-me-nots, Thistles, Violets, 
Roses, Delft or Jewel for 75e. each, 12-in. Doilies, 406. 
Will send Linen Centrepiece without silk, 25c. Doily,1 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


T WAS a glorious July after- 
noon when many women, 
young and middle-aged, 
came from London to enjoy 
themselves in the beautiful 
place where I was visiting 
—an hour’s ride from 
London. It was, indeed, just what they 
called it, ‘‘a treat,’’ to be there. All were 
from the factories. Two brought their lit- 
tle children. One was very small, much 
smaller than the child of the wealthy peo- 
ple whose guest I was, and yet they were 
both about the same age. 

I said to the poor young mother, ‘‘ How 
old is your little one?’’ ‘‘Ten months, 
ma’am,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Poor dear, has 
she been ill?’’ I said. ‘‘She seems small 
for ten months.’”’ ‘Oh, yes,’’ she an- 
swered, holding the little one closer to her, 
‘but I don’t mind her being little.’’ The 
sharp contrast between the child of poverty 
and the child of wealth was almost too 
much for me. There are times when these 
contrasts make me stagger. And that was 
one of the times. A woman who was 
standing by said—as if to explain why the 
child was so frail: ‘‘ You see, her mother 
is away so much from her in the factory.’’ 
I did not ask any questions. The sight 
took away from me even the thoughts 
which I had intended to give these women 
—for I was to speak to them later on. 

As I walked away I said to myself : ‘‘ Oh, 
how can I talk to them! What shall | 
say?’’ Then the words of the mother of 
the little baby came back to me, ‘‘I don’t 
mind her being little.’’ And the dear old 
words came to me, “‘Like as a mother 
comforteth,’’ and then I felt the love of 
God. I was sure He said of each of us— 
His poor little children: ‘‘I don’t mind 
her being little. [love her just as much as 
if she were large. Love her weak as much 
as if she were strong, maybe more. I love 
her poor as much as if she were rich, maybe 
more.’’ Oh, yes, His suffering children ; 
the children that have the least are the 
children He cares most for. 

Then my courage came back and I 
remembered that the same Heaven was 
waiting for the poor little baby, on whose 
head her mother laid her hand and said, 
‘She suffers here, ma’am, she starts so 
when she is asleep,”’ as for the other baby 
who had every earthly blessing around her. 
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HIS LITTLE CHILDREN 


QO! I AM glad that God loves His poor 
little children, the children of the 
London poor, the children of the poor of 
every city. I shall never forget the bless- 
ing that came to me that afternoon. When 
the time came for these women to return 
to London, and the wagons were filled to 
take them to the station, I stood by the 
one that had the mother of the little baby, 
“my poor little baby,’’ as I had called it. 
And the mother held the wee child of 
poverty over the side of the wagon and 
asked me if I would not kiss it. I did, 
and I knew there was no one else there 
she would have asked to kiss her baby, 
and God blessed me that very moment. 
I felt an honor had come to me, and | 
wondered then and I wonder now, why my 
lot was not cast among the poor. 
Sometimes [ think we are in danger of 
making mistakes. Christ loved the poor; 
He lived among the poor; He was poor 
Himself. And He never said, “ Blessed be 
the rich,’’ but He did say, ‘‘ Blessed be the 
poor.”’ | look into the faces of the Sisters 
of Charity, as I see them often in the street 
—their faces, so many of them are really 
saint-like—and I am sure they pity us and 
wonder why we do not give ourselves to 
suffering humanity. I often think that if 
that had been my work I should have dis- 
appeared from the comfortable world and 
Spent my life among the suffering. I had 
a blessed taste of the life when I was a 
young girl, and I can never forget the joy 
had in visiting among the poor. God 
bless them and those who give themselves 
utterly to the comforting and care of them. 
Tam glad of the opportunities that come 
to me to minister to them at least occa- 
sionally. But the poor are not all in what 
Wwe call the slums. How mean, how pov- 
erty-striken, are many souls whose bodies 
are in luxury. How wretchedly poor so 
many hearts are. We are told to feed the 
nungry and give water to the thirsty. 
en is the one food for the human soul, 
ro i ss that can quench thirst. So 
fend —— oy way He leads, but 
0 at at we do minister ; and let us 
comfort in the thought that God cares 
or the starving ones, whether they are rich 
or poor, high or low, black or white. 
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** DEATHS OFT” 
HERE are passages of Scripture that we 
only associate with what we call death, 
and yet I have found them most helpful 
along the line of life. Saint Paul said, 
‘**T die daily,’’ and at another time he said, 
*‘deaths oft.’’ Now I am solemnly bound 
to help you where I have been helped, to 
comfort you with the comfort wherewith I 
have been comforted of God, so while 
giving you what I believe to be the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, I am speaking 
as well only of my own experience. I can- 
not for one moment lose the belief that we 
are in a world of trouble—not only out- 
ward but inward—and the more mind the 
more suffering, the more delicate the 
organism the greater the suffering. Any 
wilderness I get through, any path I find 
out of dense forests I am bound to give 
you. Some hymn writer says: 
* The Christian lives to Christ alone, 
To Christ alone he dies.”’ 
Now all people live and die, but they do 
not all live and die to Christ. I am speak- 
ing now not of professed Christians, but 
real Christians ; they live and die to Christ. 
I had always taken these lines as meaning 
the whole life—and the death at the end of 
the life—but there came an hour when the 
spirit showed me that in all deaths we were 
to die to Christ alone. Now I mean by 
deaths the things that come into our lives 
that make us feel or say, ‘‘ This is unbear- 
able,’’ ‘‘ This is dreadful,’’ ‘‘ Must I endure 
this?’’ Now it may be some awful thing 
that comes suddenly, or it may be a daily 
slow death, a slow fire never going out. 
When you wake up in the morning you 
know it is before you. The numbers who 
go through this kind of life or death can- 
not be counted. It may be sickness in 
yourself or in some one you have to care 
for, but it goes under the head, to my 
mind, of ‘‘deaths oft.’’ ‘‘I die daily,”’ 
and so universal are these deaths that if 
you have them to-day the best way to get 
prepared for them is by living unto the 
Lord—taking every pleasant thing that can 
come under the head of life and living unto 
the Lord; use everything for Hin, enjoy 
everything in Him, be one with Him, let 
Him be one with you in every joy of your 
life, the most minute, and then when death 
comes you will be prepared to die unto 
the Lord. 
ee 


DYING UNTO THE LORD 


A GREAT many people lose their afflic- 
tions so that they are no richer for 
having had them, but worse, for one is 
never the same after an affliction; we 
either go up or go down. When we come 
to an affliction, great or small, we want to 
die to self, which is dying unto the Lord, 
just as quickly as possible—and that is the 
meaning of 





‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en tho’ it be a cross 
That raiseth me.” 

You will be raised or you will find yourself 
lowered, ‘‘ These are they that came up 
out of great tribulations.’’ Others went 
through the same tribulations, but instead of 
coming up they went down. Some washed 
their robes through the tribulations ; the 
others did not all go through troubles, but 
only of those who die unto the Lord can it 
be said, ‘t Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” ‘ Yea,”’ saith the spirit, ‘for 
they rest from their labors,”’ and labors are 
not confined to the work of your hands or 
your feet. Ah, the labors of nights when 
we tossed from one side of the bed to the 
other, and thought and thought, and 
thought and thought, and could get to no 
end; that was labor, and the prayer was 
labor, the effort of the will was labor, and at 
last we did come to ‘‘ Thy will be done,”’’ 
and we did completely surrender, and died 
in the Lord, and turned from our thinking 
to think His thoughts after Him, and then 
we rested from our labors, and our works 
followed us, we became quiet, so still. Ah, 
we had died! I remember such an expe- 
rience, and it was all so real to me that I 
took up my pen and wrote of myself, 
departed this life, and put the date down, 
entered into rest, and wrote my own name. 
Oh, how many lives have ended, and yet 
you see people, and so do I, that are dying, 
but they are not dying in the Lord, they 
are restless, rebellious, fighting against 
destiny. Itis all so sad! They lived not 
unto the Lord and they are not dying unto 
the Lord. Old age comes on and they are 
trying all they possibly can to keep that 
which they cannot keep. No sight is sad- 
der than to see an old lady dressed like a 
young girl. I saw one the other day ona 
car with her maid by her side, and the sight 
was a very unpleasant one. 


“HOLD FAST !” 


AM in the habit of riding on the electric 
car very often, and when we are near- 
ing a curve and are going very rapidly 
around the corner | notice that every one 
who is standing looks for something to take 
hold of to keep them from falling. How 
many times have I seen people catch hold, 
and though they might sway a little they 
were not thrown. One day, after hearing 
the words ‘‘Hold fast!’’ repeated, they 
somehow became associated in my mind 
with the inspired words, ‘‘ Behold, I come 
quickly, hold that fast which thou hast, that 
no man take thy crown.”’ We are apt to 
think of some great unknown future where 
we will all be crowned. But the crowns 
are here, they are won or lost every day ; 
every time we are disloyal to duty, private 
or public, we lose our crown. The only 
way to “hold fast’’ is to be simply obe- 
dient, and it must be quick obedience. 

I noticed that many hands were out- 
stretched for the straps—dainty hands and 
the hands of the toiling poor, for all must 
go around curves in this life. There is 
nothing so serious as life. There come 
quick temptations that are like sharp cor- 
ners, and we must needs stretch out our 
hands for help, for the help that cometh 
from the Lord that made Heaven and 
earth. I cannot forget faces that were 
lifted to mine in one place where I talked 
to many young girls. I had talked of the 
power of temptation, and afterward when 
they came to shake hands with me more 
than one looked into my eyes and I could 
only answer, ‘‘ Hold fast to your integrity, 
you know what is right. Say quickly, ‘I 
will do right. I will not do wrong, | will 
die first.’ ”’ 

Ns 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


HERE is a class of people who are not 
what God intended them to be, and 

are not doing in this world the work which 
God intended them to do. I saw awoman 
the other day step up to another woman in 
a large assemblage and she said, ‘‘ Why I 
have not seen you for many years.’’ ‘‘No,’’ 
said the other, with a sad look. ‘I have 
been going back in memory this morning 
over our lives: we were girls together and 
in some ways I had. the advantage of you, 
but your life has been a success and mine 
a total failure. And all the difference 
came from your taking opportunities that 
were offered to you, while I hesitated, and 
so did not profit by them.’”’ That was all 
she said as she moved away with a prema- 
turely old look upon her face. There is 
an old look that comes into faces that I am 
sure need not come. I do not mean that 
the hair will not turn white, that the woman 
will appear like a girl. Oh, no, it is some- 
thing much better than that that can come 
into a face. There is sometimes a sugges- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the face. Miss 
Warner said: ‘‘I see the glory of the Lord 
on every chastened face.’’ The years tell 
on faces in more ways than one. If there 
has been an uncomfortable spirit for years 
the face will tell the story; if there has 
been a lack of tenderness and love the face 
will eventually become a hard one. If 
there is one prayer we need to pray very 
often it is ‘‘From all hardness of heart, 
Good Lord deliver us.” I have known 
members of the same family both endur- 
ing the same trial; one has stopped on 
account of the sore trial and taken hold of 
God, heeded the words “hold fast,’’ kept 
hold of God and believed that all things, 
even the most bitter, would work for the 
best. Every one can see her crowned 
to-day, for there is no crown like spiritual- 
ity, it never fades away. 
alas, has been tossed about, has become 
bitter and has lost her crown, while her 
sister, enduring the same trial, has won 
one. Crowns must be won, and they are 
won by holding fast to the truth; every- 
thing moves according to law. Do not, I 
beg of you, lose patience, you can better 
sustain almost any other loss. Just think 
of depriving your children of the memory 
of a patient mother! Let us, from this 
hour, hold fast what we have, that no man 
may take our crown away from us. It is 
many years since I read a thought of 
Emerson’s that made a deep impression 
on me. He said: ‘If a thought came to 
you that would be helpful to others, and if 
from timidity or some other cause you did 
not give it, you would have the mortifica- 
tion of hearing that same thought of yours 
uttered from the lips of another, and that 
person had your crown. God intended you 
to have it, but you lost it by lack of obe- 


dience, the law of giving, so another took | 


your crown.”’ Let us be wise and ambi- 
tious to have all God wants to give us. 
Let us ‘‘hold fast”’ to faith, and hope, and 
love, and the crown will be ours both here 
and forevermore. And it will require no 
little effort to do this at times. You will 
have to say: “I wi// not doubt!—I w#// 
hope! God loves, and I will love. I must 


not lose myself, and to lose my faith, or | 


my hope,or my love, would be to lose my 


best self.”’ 
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Dida du 4 \\S \ 
THE MOST DELICIOUS ASSORTMENT IN 


LOW N EY’ S CHOCOLATE 


BONBONS 
‘“‘NAME ON EVERY PIECE” 
Chocolate Nougatines, Pralines, Marshmalin 
Frap Rose Creams, Violet Creams, Almonds, Pe 

cans, Cherries, Pineapple, Fig, Jellies, ete., ete. 
Sample Package, 10 cents In stamps 
If zou wish a pound or more and your dealer will not 
4g | you. we will send, on receipt of price: 1 th. bex, 
60¢.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3.00, 
DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., 89 Pearl St., Boston 








WALTER BAKER & @ tro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780, 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


~ ABSOLUTELY PuRE. 
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— ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & COS 
EAKFAST COCOA, 

save at DORCHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 


On every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


To Lovers of 
Baked Beans 


we will send for postage (six 
cents) a sample can of 











The other one, | 


Van Camp’s 
Boston 
Baked Pork 
and Beans 


B prepared with 
Ve eS tomato sauce. 
Nothing approaches them as 

a delicacy for breakfast or 

luncheon. Comes ready to serve 

in neat tins—3 sizes. 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Made of the Entire Wheat Berry 
tre Fine Flour 
ot the Entire Wheat 


as Ground by the 
Franklin Mills isa 
Perfeetly Natural 
Food, Sufficient in 
itself for Brain, 
Bone, Nerve and 
Musele-Making. 








Hitters 


It is a Real Food—Not a Mere Filling 


Ask your Grocer for this “ FinE FLOUR OF THE 
| ENTIRE WHEAT” as ground by the Franklin Mills. 
If he does not keep it, send us his name with your 
| order. We will see that you are supplied. 
| See that the Flour ordered bears our label; 
avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N, Y, 
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HEADACHES: CAUSES AND CURES 


By Various Authorities and Medical Writers 


HEADACHES, AVOIDABLE AND CURABLE 
By B. F. Herrick, M. D. 


N A LARGE majority of cases head- 
aches arise from a state of general 
debility or nervousness, brought 
about by overwork, overstudy, 

carelessness or a sedentary life, and though 
medicine is often indispensable in build- 
ing up the health the surest and most 
agreeable remedy for freeing the head from 
pain will be found in leading a continuous 
out-of-door life, with plenty of nourishing 
food, some light and congenial occupation, 
and, as far as possible, freedom from care 
and anxiety. 

A hot bath, a stroll in the fresh air, 
shampooing the head in weak soda-water, 
or a timely nap in a cool, quiet room 
will sometimes stop a nervous headache. 
When overfatigued from shopping or 
sightseeing a sponge dipped in very hot 
water and pressed repeatedly over the 
back of the neck between the ears will be 
found exceedingly refreshing, especially if 
the face and temples are afterward sub- 
jected to the same treatment. Neuralgia 
is caused not only by cold air, but by acid- 
ity of the stomach, starved nerves, imper- 
fect teeth, or by indolence combined with 
a too generous diet. Heat is the best and 
quickest cure for this distressing pain. A 
hot flat-iron, passed rapidly and deftly 
over several folds of flannel laid on the 
affected spot will often give relief in less 
than ten minutes, without the aid of medi 
cine. Hot fomentations are of equal 
value ; though when the skin is very ten- 
der it is more advisable to use dry heat, 
nothing being better for the purpose than 
bags of heated salt, flour or sand, which 
retain warmth for a long time. Cold 
water, applied by the finger tips to the 
nerves in front of the ear, has been known 
to dispel neuralgic pains like magic. 
When caused by acidity a dose of char- 
coal or soda will usually act as a correct- 
ive. Sick headache is accompanied by 
bilious symptoms, and attacks usually come 
on when the person is overtired or below 
par etm & This is a disease of the 
first half of life, and often stops of its own 
accord after middle age. A careful diet is 
imperative in every case, sweetmeats and 
pastry being especially pernicious. 

Eating heartily when very tired, late din- 
ners, eating irregularly, insufficient masti- 
cation or too much animal food, especially 
in the spring or during hot weather, are 
frequent causes of indigestion, causing 
headaches by reflex action. 

N INACTIVE skin throws much extra work 

on the internal organs, which become 
enfeebled or worn out in consequence. 
Frequent bathing, especially in salt water, 
abundant exercise and thorough friction 
with a Turkish towel or a flesh-brush are 
the best tonics for the skin and muscles, 
and nay aid the circulation. Cold 
baths should not be indulged in by very 
thin, bloodless people; extremely hot 
ones, on the other hand, are exceedingly 
debilitating. Breathing with only the 
upper half of the lungs deprives the body 
of much of the requisite amount of oxygen ; 
the inhalations should always be through 
the nose, and not the mouth. The habit 
of deep breathing, once established, be- 
comes readily second nature. 

Cold feet and headaches are inseparable. 
Hot footbaths nightly, with energetic rub- 
bing, and regular walking in the daytime, 
with sensible shoes and stockings, will 
generally effect a cure if faithfully and 
regularly persevered in. Nota few spinal 
and nervous troubles have been traced 
back to tight, high-heeled shoes, which, like 
tight belts and corsets, cause congestion of 
the brain, and its most evil and dangerous 
symptom, violent pain in the head. 

Persistent headaches, which stubbornly 
resist the best medical skill, have fre- 
quently been found to result from internal 
eye troubles, or from muscular weakness 
of the eyeball, the prominent symptoms 
being nausea, vertigo or dizziness, and 
chronic fatigue of the brain. In such 
cases glasses fitted by a reliable oculist 
will often bring relief. 

The abuse of tea, coffee or other stimu- 
lants; sea-bathing, long, heavy hair, a 
superabundance of hairpins, or a tight, 
strained manner of hair-dressing; cold, 
close or overheated rooms, or apartments 
heated by gas or kerosene; a stooping 

ition, or an improper way of walking ; 
jarring the brain and spine; hot sun or a 
north wind; false hair, poor blood and 
unsteady circulation; sleeplessness, and 
general dullness from lack of an object in 
life, are all capable of producing headache, 
and ‘“‘ the discovery of the cause is usually 
the discovery of the remedy,”’ 


CAUSES OF HEADACHE 
By Cyrus Edson, M. D. 
Ex-President of the New York Board of Health 


N CONSIDERING the subject of 
headache we should never lose 
sight of the fact that we are study- 
ing merely a symptom and not a 
disease. Pain, and especially the pain 
under consideration, is a danger signal 
set by nature to warn the sufferer that 
a deep-seated malady threatens the body. 
A celebrated physician once called pain 
‘the prayer of a nerve for healthy blood.”’ 
No truer saying was ever uttered. A 
sufferer from headaches that recur and 
persist should always consult a competent 
physician, and give him an opportunity to 
make a careful study of the case. The 
cause may not be at once apparent ; both 
sufferer and doctor may have their patience 
sorely tried, but time and a thorough study 
of the case, eliminating different possible 
causes, will finally develop the real cause 
and point the road toa radical cure. ‘To 
understand the difficulties in the way of 
diagnosis in the cause of headache one 
should know how many different kinds 
are recognized and described by medical 
writers: Anzemic headache ; hyperaemic or 
congestive headache; nervous or cerebral 
headache, which is subdivided into two 
kinds —cerebro hyperemic and cerebro 
anzemic headache ; toxic headache ; sym- 
pathetic headache ; bilious headache and 
organic headache. 
HEADACHE may be caused, first, by 
diseased conditions of the blood; 
second, by nervous irritation; third, by 
inflammation of the nerves of the head or 
of tissues adjacenttothem. ‘The last cause 
is the most infrequent, and is scarcely 
possible to discuss in an article of this 
character. Briefly, however, | would say 
it can be generally distinguished from the 
other two, both of which are irritative con- 
ditions, by the fact that pressure over the 
acting parts increases the pain, while in the 
case of irritative headache pressure more 
or less relieves it. A medical axiom is: 
** The pain of inflammation is increased by 
pressure, while the pain of irritation is re- 
lieved.”’ 

The ordinary headache which is so ex- 
tremely common among the inhabitants of 
our Atlantic seaboard towns is a combina- 
tion of the first and second causes. It is 
the outcome of conditions affecting the 
nerves through impoverished blood con- 
taining poisonous matter absorbed from 
badly-digested food. So-called liver tor- 
pidity and the catarrhal affections due to 
our changeable climate also aid in effecting 
its spread. Nervous exhaustion, due to 
irregular and fast living, plays an important 
part in its causation. Nervous strain, es- 
pecially of the eyes, and inflamed tissues 
about the internal bones of the nose are 
special causes. Nerve irritation, which is 
but poorly understood by the general 
reader, is a prolific cause of so-called nerv- 
ous headache. 

To understand this, one should know 
that the nerves terminate throughout the 
body—in the muscles, on the skin and 
mucous membrane surfaces—in delicate, 
sensitive filaments and little round bodies 
called corpuscles, that affect the opera- 
tions of the will or control involuntary 
functions such as digestion, the heart’s 
action, etc. Continued irritation of these 
nerve terminals at any point in the system 
will cause headache. 








| KNOW of no more dangerous practice 
than to treat headache pain blindly 
with drugs, unless it be to treat insomnia 
with sedatives. 

Both lines of treatment lead to the abuse 
of anodynes and hypnotics, and as a usual 
thing result in a continued condition of 
invalidism. 

One very common cause of headache, 
which, if not the only cause, is, at least, 
a great factor in it, and amenable to home 
treatment with medicine, is constipation. 
Of course, outdoor exercise is the best 
possible thing for permanent cure. It is 
very easy to relieve most forms of head- 
ache by means of the coal-tar derivatives, 
of which so many are in the drug market. 
These form the basis of the many head- 
ache cures found on the druggists’ shelves. 
Their use is not entirely without danger, for 
they are powerful heart depressants if taken 
in doses of any considerable size. 

After all, the best treatment for headache 
is preventive, and if we would all follow 
Kant’s golden rule in disposing of each 
day, allotting eight hours for work, eight 
hours for play and eight for sleep, we would 
soon leave headaches and the ills attend- 
ing them behind. 
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WHEN THE EYES CAUSE HEADAC''L 
By a Specialist 

HE headache which has for tis 
> principal cause a diseased ot 

unhealthy condition of the eyes is 

one of the most common and 
least recognized of the many varicties of 
headache. Its usual symptoms are pain 
in the eyes, temples and over the brows, 
while in a few exceptional cases an acut 
aching at the back of the head and neck 
is also felt. Even when these symptoms 
are not present any sensitiveness of the 
eyes to light or glare, any symptoms ot 
inflammation or redness should receive the 
most prompt medical examination and 
treatment, as in its earlier stages such 
inflammation yields readily to treatment, 
but when neglected often leads to very 
serious complications. 

It is important not only to secure medica’ 
treatment for any such symptoms, but it 
is of supreme importance that such treat 
ment shall be administered, not only by 
skillful physicians, but, whenever possible, 
by an oculist who is both specialist and 
physician. So often the condition requires 
the treatment of the specialist that the 
average general practitioner refers cases 
of headache of this kind immediately to 
an oculist. Patients should have the same 
wisdom. Whenever a child complains of 
headache its eyes should immediately be 
examined, as, unless there is some stoppage 
of the nostrils, the eyes are the usual seat 
of trouble. Headaches from other causes 
seem entirely a habit of adult life. 

lew people, perhaps, know how valuable 
a stimulant is the application of hot water 
to the eyes. Its value as a part of ophthal- 
mic therapeutics is universally recognized 
by physicians. 

The growing practice of permitting 
opticians to prescribe as well as to man 
ufacture glasses cannot be too strongly 
protested against. Valuable as glasses 
often are in affording relief in cases of eye 
strain causing severe and chronic headach« 
or inflammation, their use must often be 
supplemented by the most careful medical 
care and attention. This double treatment, 
of course, is impossible for the optician, 
whose work should be that of manufactur- 
ing glasses, not of prescribing them. Often, 
indeed, a diseased physical condition must 
be remedied before glasses are useful at 
all, and there again the physician is needed. 

There has been in the last twenty years 
as notable an increase in eye headaches 
and troubles as there has been in the 
number of opticians and eyeglass fur- 
nishing establishments. Twenty years ago 
one could not find in any of our large 
cities more than two optical houses able 
to grind lenses and do thorough work. 
Now they may be counted by the scores. 


, Their growth has, of course, been in pro- 


portion to the demand for their products. 
The relative increase of our American 
city populations—an increase which gives 
people less invigorating surroundings, and 
compels a less invigorating manner of -life 
than the rural existence, thus lessening 
physical strength—which compels a greater 
use of artificial light, with the consequent 


temptation to use the eyes for longer hours, | 


which brings with it increased school facil- 
ities, requiring longer hours of study and 
an overcrowding of school rooms—this 
increase of urban population with the 
attendant circumstances is responsible for 
the greater amount of ocular troubles, eye 
headaches and the like. 

Of course, with this growth of trouble 
and treatment there must be some cases 
of overtreatment, but the danger from 
this cause is very slight. 


SIMPLE CURES FOR HEADACHE 
By Two Eminent Medical Men 


HE following prescription is for an adult, 
and must not, under any circumstances, 
be given to a child: 


k 

Cascarin ‘ P - gr. ¥& 
Aloin P ‘ ° gr. 4 
Podophyllin . ‘ - gr% 
Ext. Belladonna gr. % 





Ft. Pill No. 1/1 
Sig., one at bedtime. 
Tonic Laxative Pill 
CYRUS EDSON, M. D. 





FOR NEURALGIC HEADACHE 
A SIMPLE TREATMENT 
A TEASPOONFUL of phosphate of sodium 
in a half tumblerful of hot water 
every morning, a half hour before break- 
fast. 


hk 
Ext. Indian Hemp gr. % 
Ext. Nux. Vomica gry 
Lactate of Iron gr.1j 





Ft. Pill No. ). 
Sig., one three times a day after eating. 





FOR PAROXYSM OF HEADACHE 


Sodii Salicylat 


Acetanilid . 
Caffein 


aa gr. 1 jss 
gr. ss 





Ft. Pulv. or capsule No. j. 


Sig., one every half hour until relieved, or 


until four have been taken. 
WHARTON SINKLER, M. D. 


August, 1896 


HIGHEST AWARDS Wherever Exhibited ! 
! World’s Fair Highest Award! 





Is universally acknowledged the 


Standard and BEST prepared 


F"O OD 


It is earnestly recommended 


FOR NURSING-MOTHERS 
INFANTS and CHILDREN 
for INVALIDS, ana 


Convalescents, for dyspeptic 
delicate, infirm and AGED 
persons. It is invaluable in 
the sick-room for either little- 
one or adult needing delicate, 
safe, PURE nourishing diet ! 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


Solid Silver Toys 


This Toby Jug (cut shows 
exact size) will be sent 
free to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price 


$4.00 


Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

To obtain illustrated 
Price-list, showing many 
patterns, send visiting- 
card with address to 


HOWARD & >... 264 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Talking Machines 
























| IT TALKS~ Phonographs 
[Pe Graphophones 
8 [Ae Cés 
| bet SS ipa _ & Reproduce 
\|\O_ B= ; Songs, Bands 
ly .| Orchestras 
en) xp y and your own voice 
| d <4 e Send for circular. 
— Agents wanted. 





ONLY #40 
Chicago Talking Machine Co.,'°? "aie Street 


The Capital 
Self-playing 
Music Box 


Plays any number 
of tunes. Standard 
and popular airs. 

AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE 


Interchangeable Cylinders 
Size A, 15x12x7 inches, 44 teeth in comb, with 8 tunes, $15 00 
Size B, 21xt4x9 inches, 55 teeth in comb, with 10 tunes, 25 00 
Size ©, 26x17x10 inches, SI teeth in comb, with 12 tunes, 

Style F, 28x 17x12 inches, 162 teeth in comb, with 12 tunes, 

Extra tunes, 20 cents, 30 cents and 40 cents 
Sent on receipt of price or C. O. D. by 
F. G, OTTO & SONS, 44 to 50 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. 4d. 
Or can be bought from any Dealer in Musical Merchandise. 
| Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue. 








40 00 
75 00 
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) Tarte tabi ves 


Vigor and Health 


Somatose isa Perfect Food, Tonic and Restora- 
tive, It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and _ those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry or in water, milk, etc. ° 


At Druggists in 2-0z., 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Tins 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 











| If you are 
Planning 


te BUILD 


Our books of Designs and 
Plans will help you 


They will awaken ideas 
and furnish much help- 
ful information. They 
| are full of the latest up- 
| to-date Designs and Plans. We have a new one, just 





out, showing 45 Beautiful Homes built from our plans. 
Will send it free. Simply say what priced house you 
are thinking of and inclose two 2-cent stamps for mailing. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 624 Gay St., Knoxville, Tena. 























THE SOCIAL LINE 
OF MARLBOROUGH 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 6) 


Corn and oats were safe subjects, too. 
‘Poor little thing, she had been crying! 
What about?’’ He wished that Marl- 
borough was possessed of a solitary head, 
and that it was his special privilege to 
punch that one. 

Suddenly with grave 
looked at her and said: 

“| am afraid you are working too hard. 
You look pale.”’ 

Sissy laughed bitterly. 

“Not from over-work. Marlborough 
will see to it that I shall not work too hard. 
But, to come back to corn and oats.”’ 

“Yes. It is an inexhaustible subject. 
Well?” 

He leaned forward and plucked a blade 
of grass which Sissy’s foot had trodden 
down, and furtively pressed it to his lips. 

‘““You will be removing the feed store 
when your lease expires ?”’ she said. 

‘*So Miss Morehouse has decided. 
fall of that chandelier has 
nervous.”’ 

‘‘And no one else is likely to rent?” 
she asked. 

**T don’t think Miss Mira would rent to 
everybody,” said Ferris, flinging his hand- 
some head back with a gay laugh. ‘‘ You 
see there were mitigating circumstances in 
my case. I was so fortunate as to be born 
above that station in life which it has 
pleased destiny to tumble me into, and, as 
Miss Elmira had known me when I was a 
gentleman, she was indulgent.”’ 

He did not tell her that he had, himself, 
proposed renting Miss Elmira’s ground- 
floor, mainly because he did not see how 
the ‘‘old lady could scrap along without 
some help.”’ 

Sissy sighed: ‘‘ Poor Aunt EI.’ 


gentleness he 


The 
made _ her 


‘Oh, Miss Mira is all right,’’ Ferris 
said with vague encouragement. ‘‘ Marl- 


borough holds her as the apple of its eye.”’ 

‘* And her niece as the indigestible core. 
I sometimes think the best thing I could do 
for Aunt El would be to go away and leave 
her entirely.”’ 

*“You?’’ There was a note of alarm in 
his voice. 

od Ng 

**You don’t mean it?’’ 

‘**T am contemplating it seriously.” 

There was such an air of deep dejection 
about the girlish figure ; such intense dis- 
couragement in the brave young voice that 
‘Gentleman Barker’’ had to hold himself 
severely in hand so as not to fling himself 
among the ferns at her feet to tell her how 
ready he was to shoulder all her burdens, 
fight all her battles, dispel every cloud 
that mortal might dispel, and otherwise 
demean himself in lover-like fashion. 

But he would not take advantage of a 
moment of temporary dejection to ‘‘ entrap 
her.’? She must come to him of her own 
free, loving will, if ever she came at all, 
this brave, sweet girl, whom he had come, 
in his heart, to rate as the thing he most 
desired on earth. 

So he contented himself, then and there, 
with a practical dissertation on the mouldi- 
ness of Marlborough ideas in general ; 
severely criticised the barrenness of soil 
that prevented much good seed from com- 
ing up—notably, those she had herself sown 
—and, in short, applied himself to the task 
of comforting her so effectually that, when 
Sissy discovered that ‘the shadows were 
growing round at the foot of the trees, 
and her office hours over, Aunt El always 
wanted her.”’ 

And he decided, in spite of the mild re- 
proach of his dog and gun, that ‘‘it was 
entirely too late to think of the birds for 
that morning ’”’—her despondency was all 
gone and his hopes were bounding high. 

It was months after that morning spent 
among the ferns in the pine-scented woods 
that Mrs. Pritchard, coming, as was her 
custom on every Wednesday afternoon, to 
drink tea with Miss Elmira, found that lady 
in as distinct a flutter as on that memorable 
morning, gone now more than twelve 
months, when Sissy and her ‘‘shingle’’ 
were Imminent. 

, staring at her hostess critically over the 
rim of that identical Royal Worcester tea- 
cup, the rector’s wife said bluntly : 

... Youhave something to impart? I see 
it in the very ruffles on your wrists.” 

Miss Elmira folded her accused wrists 
upon her lap in a vain show of composure. 

 [ have—about Sissy.”’ 

Of course; Sissy is a chronic case. 
Any new symptoms ?’’ 

Miss Mira smiled luminously : ‘‘ Some- 
Ing quite in the young lady line, at least.’ 

a Making a fool of herself?” 

Dear Mrs. Pritchard, how satirical you 
can be! Sissy is to be married soon.”’ 

[ hope she is not going to give up her 
Profession. That girl is a light set upon 
our hilltop.” 

“No, [regret to 
Stipulation.”’ 

- What stipulation?” 

That Mr. Barker is not to interfere with 
ner practice.’’ 

‘Oh, it is Barker! 
Marry a man—a 
Barker said >” 


th 


say she has made that 


Well, she is going to 
splendid fellow. And 
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Miss Mira looked dazed. Sire wondered 
if the new woman ever married anything 
but men. Presently she discovered that 
the minister’s wife was waiting for what 
Barker said. 

‘*Oh, some nonsense about never inter- 
fering with her high calling. Think, dear 
Mrs. Pritchard, of calling it a calling ?”’ 

‘*When does it come off ?”’ 

‘*To answer you as Sissy answered me,”’ 
said Miss Mira, ‘‘when the ferns grow 
green again.”’ 

In the long years of her solitary life Miss 
Mira had formed a pathetic habit of com- 
muning with her dead. Above the tune- 
less piano in the parlor, given over to 
moths and mementoes, hung a portrait of 
old Roman Morehouse. 

It was there that old Nora found her 
on the morning of Sissy’s wedding. The 
old servant had come to scold—she stayed 
to listen—to what sounded like an audible 
prayer floating upward to the big gilt- 
framed picture. Nora was too reverential 
to interrupt devotions. 

‘*My sainted father,’’ Miss Elmira was 
softly saying, ‘‘if it is given thee to know 
what takes place among mortals, thou 
knowest how [ have striven to preserve thy 
name from spot or blemish ; and thou wilt 
not visit me with thy displeasure because 
this day shall witness the union of a female 
doctor and an oat merchant, under this 
sacred roof. Forgive them, dear father, 
for Barker is a gentleman, in spite of his 





oats, and our dear Alice is a ig 
‘*Angel,’’ said Nora, with exhausted 
patience. 


Miss Mira turned upon her with dignity. 

**] should much rather see her like 
other young women—who are not angels, 
Nora.”’ 

Then the dear little anachronism rustled 
softly down-stairs to receive Sissy’s wed- 
ding guests, with a frou-frou of silk anda 
tinkle of jet that warmed the very cockles 
of her thoroughly feminine heart. 

She was quite sure that Mrs. Horace 
Telfair would recognize her dress as the 
same she had worn at brother John’s 
wedding ! 
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THE INDISCRETION 
OF ELSBETH 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 8) 


heightened color from the dense foliage 
quite to his astonishment. 

‘*Hush,”’ she said with her finger on her 
lips. ‘‘Are you mad?” 

**T only wanted to remind you to square 
me with the Princess,’’ he laughed as her 
head disappeared. 

He strolled back toward the gate. 
Scarcely had he quitted the shrubbery 
before the same Chasseur made his ap- 
pearance with precisely the same salute ; 
and, keeping exactly the same distance, 
accompanied him to the gate. At the cor- 
ner of the street he hailed a drosky and 
was driven to his hotel. 

The landlord came up smiling. He 
trusted that the Herr had greatly enjoyed 
himself at the Schloss. It was a distin- 
guished honor—in fact, quite unprece- 
dented. Hoffman, while he determined 
not to commit himself, nor his late fair 
companion, was, nevertheless, anxious to 
learn something more of her relations to 
the Schloss. So pretty, so characteristic 
and marked a figure must be well known to 
sightseers. Indeed, once or twice the idea 
had crossed his mind with a slightly jealous 
twinge that left him more conscious of the 
impression she had made on him than he 
had deemed possible. He asked if the 
model farm and dairy were always shown 
by the same attendants. 

“Ach Golt! no doubt, yes; His Royal 
Highness had quite a retinue when he was 
in residence.”’ 

‘‘And were 
tume?”’ 

‘* There was undoubtedly a livery for the 
servants.”’ 

Hoffman felt a slight republican irritation 
at the epithet—he knew not why. But this 
costume was rather an historical one; 
surely it was not intrusted to every-day 
menials—and he briefly described it. 

His host’s blank curiosity suddenly 
changed to a look of mysterious and arch 
intelligence. 

** Ach Gott! yes\’’ He remembered now 
(with his finger on his nose) that when 
there was a Fest at the Schloss the farm 
and dairy were filled with shepherdesses, 
in quaint costume worn by the ladies of the 
Grand Duke’s own theatrical company, 
who assumed the characters with great 
vivacity. Surely it was the same, and the 
Grand Duke had treated the Herr to this 
special courtesy. Yes—there was one 
pretty, blonde young lady—the Fraulein 
Wimpfenbuttel, a most popular soubrette, 
who would play it to the life! And the 
description fitted her to a hair! Ah, there 
was no doubt of it; many persons, indeed, 
had been so deceived. 

But, happily, now that he had given the 
Herr the wink, he could corroborate it 
himself by going to the theatre to-night. 
Ah, it would be a great joke—quite 
colossal ! if he took a front seat where she 





these attendants in cos- 


could see him. And the good man rubbed 
his hands in gleeful anticipation. 

Hoffman had listened to him with a slow 
repugnance that was only equal to his 
gradual conviction that the explanation 
was a true one, and that he himself had 
been ridiculously deceived. The mystery 
of his fair companion’s costume, which he 
had accepted as part of the ‘*‘show”’; the 
inconsistency of her manner and her evi- 
dent occupation; her undeniable wish to 
terminate the whole episode with that 
single interview ; her mingling of worldly 
aplomb and rustic innocence ; her perfect 
self-control and experienced acceptance of 
his gallantry under the simulated attitude 
of simplicity—all now struck him as per- 
fectly comprehensible. He recalled the 
actress’ inimitable touch in certain pictur- 
esque realistic details in the dairy—which 
she had not spared him; he recognized it 
now even in their bowered confidences 
(how like a pretty ballet scene their whole 
interview on the rustic bench was !), and it 
breathed through their entire conversation 
—to their theatrical parting at the close! 
And the whole story of the photograph 
was, no doubt, as pure a dramatic invention 
as the rest! The Princess’ romantic inter- 
est in him—that Princess who had never 
appeared (why had he not detected the 
old, well-worn, sentimental situation here ?) 
—was all a part of it. 
ous hints of his persecution by the police 
was a necessary culmination to the little 
farce. Thank Heaven! he had not 
‘‘risen’’ at the Princess, even if he had 
given himself away to the clever actress in 
her own humble réle. Then the humor of 
the whole situation predominated and he 
laughed until the tears came to his eyes, 
and his forgotten ancestors might have 
turned over in their graves without his 
heeding them. And with this humanizing 
influence upon him he went. to the theatre. 

It was capacious even for the town, and 
although the performance was a special 
one he had no difficulty in getting a whole 
box to himself. He tried to avoid this 
public isolation by sitting close to the next 
box, where there was a solitary occupant 
—an officer—apparently as lonely as him- 
self. He had made up his mind that 
when his fair deceiver appeared he would 
let her see by his significant applause that 
he recognized her, but bore no malice for 
the trick she had played on him. Afterall, 
he had kissed her—he had no right to 
complain. If she should recognize him, 
and this recognition led to a withdrawal of 
her prohibition, and their better acquaint- 
ance, he would be a fool to cavil at her 
pleasant artifice. Her vocation was cer- 
tainly a more independent and _ original 
one than that he had supposed; for its 
social equality and inequality he cared 
nothing. He found himself longing for 
the glance of her calm blue eyes, for ‘the 
pleasant smile that broke the seriousness 
of her sweetly-restrained lips. There was 
no doubt that he should know her even as 
the heroine of the ‘‘ Czar und der Zimmer- 
man’’ on the bill before him. He was 
becoming impatient. And the perform- 
ance evidently was waiting. A stir in the 
outer gallery, the clatter of sabres, the 
filing of uniforms into the Royal box, and 
a triumphant burst from the orchestra 
showed the cause. As a few ladies and 
gentlemen in full evening dress emerged 
from the background of uniforms and took 
their places in the front of the box Hoffman 
looked with some interest for the romantic 
Princess. Suddenly he saw a face and 
shoulders in a glitter of diamonds that 





startled him, and then a glance that trans- | 


fixed him. 

He leaned over to his neighbor. 
is the young lady in the box ?”’ 

‘The Princess Alexandrine.’ 

‘‘T mean the young lady in blue with 
blonde hair and blue eyes.” 

“Tt is the Princess Alexandrine Elsbeth 
Marie Stephanie, the daughter of the 
Grand Duke—there is none other there.’’ 

‘Thank you.”’ 

He sat silently looking at the rising 
curtain and the stage. Then he rose 
quietly, gathered his hat and coat and left 
the box. When he reached the gallery he 
turned instinctively and looked back at the 
Royal box. Her eyes had followed him, 
and as he nial a moment motionless 
in the doorway her lips parted in a grateful 
smile, and she waved her fan with a faint 
but unmistakable gesture of farewell. 

The next morning he left Alstadt. 
There was some little delay at the Zo// on 
the frontier, and when Hoffman received 
back his trunk it was accompanied by a 
little sealed packet which was handed 
to him by the Custom-House Inspector. 
Hoffman did not open it until he was 
alone. 


“Who 


There hangs upon the wall of his modest 
apartment in New York a narrow, irregular 
photograph ingeniously framed, of himself 
standing side by side with a young German 
girl, who, in the estimation of his com- 
patriots, is by no means stylish and only 
passably good-looking. When he is joked 
by his friends about the post of honor 
given to this production, and questioned 
as to the lady, he remains silent. The 
Princess Alexandrine Elsbeth Marie 
Stephanie von Westphalen-Alstadt, among 
her other Royal qualities, knew whom to 
trust. 
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'The Bustle Is Here 


Did you notice the pictures of the dresses 
made by “ Felix,” “ Worth,” and 
other celebrated modistes, and worn 
by the ladies of the Royal families 
of Europe at the Coronation of 
the Czar? If you did you must 
have seen that the skirts were 
over “FORM IMPROV ad 
which experience proves to 
absolutely necessary, owing to 
the great amount of material 
now used in skirts. 

The New York Herald in its 
fashion columu says: “If we 
must have extended skirts we 
cannot have them more de- 
cently and tidily than to accept 
at once the most advauced con- 

trivance,” The combined bustle 
and hip pads shown here 

are the most healthful 

and aaeuie “FORM 
IMPROVER” ever 





























invented; make the 
hips larger and ap- 
parently the waist smaller. 
The bustle shown in the picture 
is well made of fine imported gray 
French haircloth, on strou 
sateen foundation, hips padd 
with fine curled hair, box- 
plaited back (allowing - 
fect ventilation), A ms 
bound,and taken altogether 
this bustle isa very light, 
durable and healthful 
article. The price 
complete, securely 
packed, is only 


| 75c. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


Send at once for BARGAIN SHEET, Hundreds of articles at 
lower prices than were ever offered. Our Fashion Album for '96-7 
will be ready August 15. 


e West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


The dark, mysteri- | 




















Sold at $1.00, $1.25, $1.75, $2.00 
If your dealer does not keep them write to 


R & G Mfrs., 361 Broadway, New York 





Boys’ and Girls’ 


500 strictly high-grade Juvenile Wheels, Diamond or 
Drop frames of 1 inch tubing; heights, 19% and 2043 

| inches; best black or maroon enamel andsomely 
striped, and all usual parts highly nickeled ; either 
24 or 26 inch wheels, barrel hubs, piano wire spokes, 
narrow tread, barrel crank-hanger, one-piece crank 
shaft, rat-trap or rubber pedals, wood rims, Vim 
| tires and ball bearings. Complete with tool-bag 
| and repair kit. 

We have too many—they’re the “ — and truly”’ 
$50.00 wheels we've sold so many of; from now on 
til they’re gone, we've divided the price in the 
middle—and thrown away half. 


for illustrated circular giving 
Send Quickly detailed descriptions of these 
bicycles that we guarantee to be equal to any on 
the market at twice the price. 
Mention Tue Laois’ Home Journnar 


CARSON, Pirie, Scott & CO., Chicago 
$25°° Bicycles 


CHOICEST 
Or 
AMERICAN 
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Whitman’s _—— Pure, wholesome, 
INSTANTANEOUS jn a. jiffy— 
Chocolate NO BOILING 
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A MUSICAL LUNCHEON 


By Mrs. Garrett Webster 


ey HE invitations to this little lunch- 


i! 
t 


» eon should read as follows, and 
be sent out, with only one or two 
exceptions, to people loving music 
and having some accomplishment therein : 
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“Mrs. Garrett Webster requests the pleasure of 
Miss Morgan's company at a Musical Luncheon on 
Thursday, October twelfth, at two o'clock, to meet 
Miss Singer.” 

In arranging the table the origin of the 
luncheon must be kept as prominently as 
possible before the participants. The 
centrepiece of flowers should be in the 
shape of a musical instrument, a mandolin, 
violin, banjo or tambourine making ex- 
cellent models for imitation in wire, and 
when lined with moss and filled with fra- 
grant blossoms is itself a littlke symphony. 
At each place there may be, in addition to 
the silver, glass and china required for 
serving, small paper bonbon boxes in the 
shapes of toy drums, whistles, trumpets or 
banjos filled with candies. 

This luncheon may be made particularly 
seasonable by having all the decorations 
suggest the time of midsummer. Black- 
eyed Susans, as the ox-eyed daisies are 
sometimes called, would be suitable flowers 
for use, as their prototype is the heroine 
of a musical ballad. If these are used 
the candies served should be buttercups 
and orange cocoanut bonbons. The cakes 
should be flavored with orange and 
covered with orange icing, and the ices 
served in the shape of an orange mould 
with a rose of the gelatine accompanying. 
The fish may have a yellow sauce. The 
salad oil should be made into mayonnaise 
dressing, and the rice border to the chops 
be colored yellow. All the ribbons used 
should be yellow, and the effect of August 
sun will be captured and reproduced. A 
clever and effective decoration is to drape 
yellow tulle over the portions of the table 
unoccupied by dishes or flowers. 





he place cards should bear the guest’s 
name, the date, and some one of the 
following quotations, as applicable to her 
musical taste : 
For the bashful maid— 
‘* Where words fail, music speaks.” 
For the engaged girl— 
‘* Love teacheth music,” 
or 
“One of 
Two kindred souls who ne’er were out of tune.” 
For the unmusical member of the party— 
“Tam never merry when I hear sweet music,” 
or 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.’’ 
For the girl who, like Charles Lamb, 
eo music, but is destitute of ear, quote 
is— 


“‘Sentimentally, I am disposed to harmony ; 
Organically, 1 am incapable of a tune.” 


For the constant concert-goer— 
“If you love music hear it.’’ 


For the pianist— 
‘* The piano is the musical charm of our social life.” 
For the songstress— 


“ Since singing is so good a thin 
I wish all folks would learn to sing,” 
or 
‘* Let the fair learn to sing.” 





N THE reverse of these should be the 
menu, which might read as follows : 
MENU 
“Tf music be the food of love—feed on." 
— Shakespeare (Abridged). 
The Pearl Fishers (Oysters) 
Figured Bass (Striped Bass) 
Chopin—Ries (Chops in Rice) 
Celli (Jelly) 
Beats, Ti. Mattei (Beets, Tomato) 
GrAssi (Lettuce) 
Con Brio, Lucca (Brie Cheese, Salad Oil) 
Acis and Galatea (Ices and Gelatine) 
Female Fingering (Lady Fingers) 


=== 
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Suites (Bonbons) 


L’ Africaine (Black Coffee) 


If only the musical names of the courses 
be put upon the menu cards considerable 
amusement and interest may be aroused 
over the discussion of the dishes hidden 
under these titles. 





FTER the luncheon an informal musicale 
should be held, each guest doing her 
share to add to the entertainment. The 
recitation of Owen Meredith’s ‘ Aux Ital- 
iens’’; Austin Dobson’s ‘‘Child Musi- 
cian’’; Longfellow’s description of Ole 
Bull from ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,”’ or of 
Bunner’s charming ‘‘Schumann’s Kinder 
Scenen,’’ will make a charming interrup- 
tion. 

Should it be desired to make the affair 
more elaborate, have the luncheon served 
at small tables seating four each, which at 
the close* of the meal may be used for a 
game of ‘‘ Musical Composers ’’—a game 
similar to ‘“‘ Authors.’’ A prize of a music 
case, book of music, or of a photograph or 
plaster cast of a famous musician, may be 
given the winner, and a tin whistle to 
the person making the lowest. score, in 
order that she may whistle for better luck. 
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THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 14) 


revenues needed tocarry onthe war. Con- 


stitutional questions were judged liberally | 


in those days, for it was not thought 
worth while to preserve the Constitution 
as a book and let the Nation die. An 
Internal Revenue Bureau came naturally 
into being in 1862 as the managing agency 
of these internal taxes, and has probably 
become a fixture in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The head of the bureau is called 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and his duty is, under the Secretary of the 


Treasury, to superintend the collection of | 


all internal taxes. These taxes are now 
chiefly those laid on distilled spirits, beer 
and tobacco. He, through an army of 
storekeepers and gaugers, watches over 
the production of all distilled spirits, gauges 
every package and collects the tax upon 
each gallon. The receipts from internal 
revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, were $143,421,672.02, being only 
about ten millions less than the receipts 
from customs. 


ERY naturally the National coinage is 
under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury ; and so there is a Bureau 
of the Mint, and the head of it is called 
the Director. He has the supervision of 
all the mints and assay offices. So, too, 
as all our paper money is made, certified 
and issued by the Treasury Department, 
the work of engraving the plates for all 
these circulating notes, for the United 
States bonds, and now for our postage 
stamps, and of printing the notes, bonds 
and stamps, is done through a bureau of 
the department called the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. In the business of 
making coins and notes to be used as 
money of the United States the Treasury 
Department has an exclusive franchise, 
and is so jealous of it that it pursues venge- 
fully all persons who attempt to make 
such coins or notes. To make this pursuit 
effective there is a Secret Service Division, 
with a chief and a corps of skilled detect- 
ives, whose business it is to uncover and 
arrest all counterfeiters of the coins or 
securities of the United States. 

But the Treasury Department is more 
than a mere counting-office. Hid away 
among its prosaic books of record, and its 
piles of silver dollars, and the sedate men 
and women who foot the columns of the 
books and tell the tale of the dollars, are 
some workers who have to do with reports 
of heroic adventure, and of succor to the 
suffering or imperiled, and some sketches 
and models that are, to say the least, sug- 
gestive of art. 

The Supervising Architect is an official 
of the Treasury Department, and his busi- 
ness is to prepare the plans for public 
buildings, and to superintend the erection 
of them. Some effort has been made to 
secure competitive designs from our best 
architects for the great buildings we are 
to erect, and it is to be hoped that by this 
means the monotony and severity that 
have prevailed may be broken up. 





HE Marine Hospital, where our sick 

seamen are received and cared for, is 

also under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
another most interesting and useful work 
which is supervised by the Secretary, 
though the Superintendent of it and his 
office force are not housed in the Treasury 
Building. The work of the bureau is 
highly scientific, and at the same time 
eminently practical and useful. It is to 
make a survey of our entire coast, and all 
cur harbors fora distance of twenty leagues 
from shore; to locate all. shoals, rocks 
and other dangers to navigation ; to take 
soundings, and to chart all of these results 
for the use of sailing masters. The sur- 
veys and calculations are made in part 
by officers of the Navy, detailed for that 
service, and in part by scientific men 
selected from civil life. 

When the Coast Survey has revealed and 
charted the dangers and the safe paths of 
commerce, then the Light-House Board, 
of which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
ex-officio President, takes up the work 
of marking by suitable buoys and lights 
these ascertained paths. The coasts of the 
oceans and the lakes are divided into 
districts, and an inspector (a Naval officer) 
and an engineer (from the Engineer Corps 
of the Army) are assigned to the care of 
each district. 

But, spite of chart and light, the storm 
king drives, or the treacherous fog lures, 
a vessel now and then upon rock or shoal, 
and the Treasury Department has a last 
duty to the seamen, which the Life-Saving 
Service discharges. All along our sea and 
lake coasts, and especially on the dangerous 
stretches, are the stattons, and between 
these all night long the patrols pass to 
and fro in the stormy months looking for 
the signals of vessels in distress, and sum- 
moning their comrades for the rescue when 
such signals are seen. 
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“There is to me no soap like § 
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Pears’ Soap 
must always continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish 


to be beautiful and attractive. Its purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest 
and most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 


(Established over 100 years—2o International Awards. Be sure you get the genuine.) 


The Best Tool-bag 


7 is the one that carries a little 
_— can or bottle of Pearline. 
Then you’re ready for anything 
in the shape of mud, dust, 
grease or dirt. Nothing will so 
quickly and thoroughly take 
away all wheeling-grime and stains, from hands or 
clothes or anywhere. ‘There’s no weight or bulk to speak 
of. How many times you have needed Pearline when far from 
home! Unequaled as a lubricant for Bicycle chains. ss 


Millions “is Pearlin 


For the past 17 years we have enjoyed the 
reputation of selling a superior quality of 


Tea, Baking Powder 
and Spices 


not only in Springfield and Western Massachu- 
setts but pos i extending in all parts of the 
United States. We are direct importers of 
Tea from Japan, China and 
India, and our Dinner Sets 
are the best products of the 
English Potteries 
Write for our Price-List and 
Catalogue of Premiums. We 
have Porcelain and Haviland 
China Sets, Waltham Gold 
Watches, High-Grade Bicycles. You can earn a Dinner Set or a Bicycle in two weeks. We 


pay freight. W. G. BAKER (Department E), Springfield, Mass. 


NUBI AN FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS 5% Sarr 
Will Not Crock. cise wa of superior gaits 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements and 


yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 
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Look for this 
on every yard 
of the Selvedge: 


All Leading 
Dry Goods 
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“ Striking and 
Raging 
As If a War 
Waging 
Its Caverns and 
Rocks Among” 





On the NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Send Six Cents for our 
Wonderland, '96 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Trade 
Mark 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 
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2SS AN 

; the most perfect, most healthful, AN 
& most delightfully comfortable [ANY 
¥%, underwear made. Endorsed AW 
. by physicians. MA! 
~ Send for Catalogue and our new / 


book ** Modern Underwear and 
How to Wear It,” Free. 





Really Fast Black That’s what 


some are not 


66 * 99 Your boy 
Bran N it says,ifafter 
p once wear- 


ing our 


STOCKINGS 


you get him any other. 
' They have double knee 
and wear like their name. 
Soft as silk, made from the 
finest, smoothest, softest 
— cotton yarn, and that 
makes the stockings most 
elastic. That’s why they wear 





irs None as good for the money, many said to be. 
you , 


1 cannot get them from your dealer, 
Sample pair by mail for 25e,. 


No. 15 for Boys. No. 10 for Girls 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


AGENTS! 


The new book by M. 8S. Quay, John Russell Young, 
E. Pa Met lure, Gov. Hastings, James A. Beaver, Robt. 
~ Pattison, Dr. Egle, Gen. Porter, etc., entitled 


Life and Times of A. G. Curtin 
the great War Governor, is ready. A work of history 
ti tich reads like romance! Outfit free for 25c. to way 
postage. Sample copy $2.00; secure territory quick ! 


THE THOMPSON PUB. CO., 225 S. 6th St., Philadelphia 


Mother and Babe 


my important book by Mrs. JENNESS MILLER. Booklet 
pages sent free. Address Jenness Miller, Washington, D.C. 
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What Has 
Become of These Girls? 





ANY people have asked, in con- 
nection with the two hundred and 
fifty girls whom the JOURNAL has 
educated free of charge, ‘‘ What 
has become of them after leaving the con- 
servatory or college which they attended ?”’ 
The query is interesting and very easily 
answered, especially as regards those who 
received this free education in either instru- 
mental or vocal music. 

Over forty of these girls have received 
profitable positions in different parts of the 
country ; more than thirty of them sing in 
church choirs at good salaries ; some are 
at the heads of musical departments in 
educational institutions ; two are conduct- 
ing their own concert companies, and 
scores sing in concerts at good prices, while 


| others have gathered good-sized classes 


about them and are earning most satis- 
factory incomes. 

In not one case has the JOURNAL been 
disappointed—on the contrary, it has been 
surprised at the positions which some of 
the girls have taken in the musical world. 

And any of these results of the 
JOURNAL’s free educational system are 
within the grasp of the humblest girl. 
The JouRNAL stands ready and willing to 
help other girls, giving them, free of all 
expense, whatever sort of an education 
they may desire. 

One important thing should be borne in 
mind: the great majority of the girls who 
have been educated by the JOURNAL per- 
formed the slight service asked of them 
during the summer months. In the 
autumn the reward came. 

Any girl can learn about these offers by 
addressing the JouRNAL’s Educational 
Bureau, when the whole plan will be ex- 
plained. 


THE PERSONAL SIDE OF DICKENS 


T HAS been 
a long 
time since 
anything 
about Dick- 
ens has been 
published in 
narrative 
form. Mr. 
Stephen 
Fiske has 
now written 
a most inter- 
esting paper 
on this subject, and the JouRNAL has secured 
it for its nextissue. It is a delightfully gos- 
sipy article, full of anecdote and reminis- 
cence, and illustrates Dickens’ personal life 
as no other single article has ever done. 
Mr. Fiske, who was fortunate enough to 
have partaken of Mr. Dickens’ hospitality 
at Gad’s Hill, writes of him as being the 
most thoughtful of hosts. The lovers of 
Dickens—and their name is legion—will 
find new charm in this latest exposition of 
Dickens in his home and private life. 





THE JOURNAL COVER THIS MONTH 


SA REPRODUCTION 
from the paint- 
ing by Albert Lynch, 
which, under thetitle 
of ‘‘Les Parfums,”’’ 
won special distinc- 
tion at the Salon of 
1895. A _ reproduc- 
tion of a replica 
differing in a few 
details has been published in a foreign 
a The JouRNAL’s reproduction, 
10wever, is made from a photograph of the 
original Salon picture. Mr. Lynch, who 
has been in America for the purpose of 
painting the portraits of Mr. George 
Gould’s children, is easily one of the 
greatest of living artists. His especial 
talent lies in the note of charm and 
refinement with which he distinguishes his 
women subjects, a charm in which he is 
quite unique among modern French paint- 
ers. Mr. Lynch has become very much 
enamored of America. He has, during 
his sojourn here, learned to speak English 
fluently, and has been so enthusiastically 
received and encouraged that it is not at 
all unlikely that he may, after a year or 
two, make his permanent residence in this 
country. 


THE WORLD’S MOST LUXURIOUS CITY 


EOPLE will be surprised to learn which 
city it is, and why it isso. The story 
of the expenses of its people is dazzling 
and startling, as all will concede when they 
read about it in the JouRNAL. The article 
will be published in an early number, and 
will prove one of the most interesting ever 
given by any magazine. 


A NEW LIVELIHOOD FOR WOMEN 


Taat is, practically, what the revived art 
of burnt wood promises. Last winter 
its successful revival became a fad in the 
cities where Mr. J. W. Fosdick exhibited 
his wonderful specimens of work. Now, 
Mr. Fosdick has, for the first time, ex- 
plained his art, and the article will be 
yublished in the next issue of the JOURNAL, 
illustrated by the artist’s marvelous “Joan 
of Arc’’ panel and other striking specimens 


of the fire-etcher’s art. Any one who has | 


seen the decorative effects which are possi- 
ble in this new art will realize what an 
important place it is likely to take in the 
art development of the next few years. 


HOW MEN FAIL AS LOVERS 


S NATURALLY in- 
teresting, and 
Miss Lilian Bell is the 
writer to give such 
a subject an especial 
charm of saucy pi- 
quancy. In the next 
issue of the JOURNAL 
Miss Bell will write 
: on this subject, and 
girls will surely enjoy what she has to say, 
even if the men do not. 


HOW CHEAPLY BOOKS MAY BE HAD 


GURPRSES people when they see the 
JOURNAL’s Literary Bureau’s prices 
for books of any and all kinds. The secret 
lies in special arrangements with the pub- 
lishers which the JOURNAL enjoys, and 
these advantages are offered to the woman 
who buys one book as freely as to her 
who buys a hundred. No matter what 
book you want write to the piven 
Literary Bureau about it and you will 
secure it at an advantageous price. It 
makes no difference whether the book is 
newly published or was issued ten or 
twenty years ago. 


WHAT ARE THE BEST 5000 BOOKS? 


T IS an interesting question, and yet is 
clearly answered in the successful 
book called ‘‘ 5000 Books,” issued by the 
JouRNAL. This book of 288 pages gives 
the best 5000 books, and presents the 
portraits of 161 famous authors in addi- 
tion. It is thus a literary portrait galler 
as well as an easy guide to the best read- 
ing. The | gg ry charges nothing for 
**so00 Books,’’ but asks that ten cents be 
sent with every request for it to cover cost 
of mailing. The JourNAL’s Literary 
3ureau will send a copy to any address in 
any part of the country. 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE THE COUNTRY 


A perhaps forget to do so in the whirl 

of city life, why not send one dollar 
to the JOURNAL for a year’s subscription ? 
You will be assured of a very large return 
for your dollar. A subscription now sent 
will include the most important numbers 
which the JouRNAL has ever issued, and 
you will never regret the investment. A 
simple moment’s thought and the sending 
of one dollar will secure a subscription, 
and twelve months of pleasure. 
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Gives the Wearer 
a Beautiful Figure 


Made in White, Drab and Black. If not 
in stock at your retailer’s, send $1.00 and 
we will send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Manufacturers 
85 Leonard St., New York 











Woman 


all the time—at work— 
a-wheel—in negligee— 


SD 
Bicycle | 
Waist 


{ 
{ 
The most sensible garment ever 
f 


> 
? 
New 
) 
? 
2 
) 


invented. As shown in cut, it 
comes only to the waist, leaving 
the lower part of the body abso- 
lutely free. Elastic at sides, it 
gue with every motion of the { 
v0dy. Elastic shoulder straps; 
tape buttons for attachment of 
skirts or bloomers. 


Sizes, 18 to 30— ? 
Waist Measure } 
Sold by all leading deal- } 
) 
) 
) 








Price, $1.00 


ers or sent, prepaid, on { 
receipt of price. 














GAGE-DOWNS CO., CHICAGO ( 
Featherbone Corsets 
New Model 


Lengthens the Waist 
Gives Beautiful Form 
Best Sateens 
Fast Black, White, Ecru 
and Drab 


Only $1 


For sale by first-class retailers 
or pent, pecans. on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price list. 











Do you 
Know 
What a 
Delicious 
Drink you 
Can make 
With 








“ IDEAL” 


Root Beer or Lemonade 


Tablets 


Add one “‘Ipgat” tablet to a glass of water and sweeten to 
the taste, no preparation necessary. Quick anp RerResHine. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM 
or send us 12 cents for a sample bottle. 
Prepared solely by BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Boston. 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Cured, Eight, Six and Four Years 


Mr. Raphael Sayford, Harrisburg National Bank, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Miss Gertie Nichols, Kendall Mills, 
N.Y., and Rev. C. C. Garrigues, 2121 Park Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Send for 60-page book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 


1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Summer Session at the Seashore, Atlantic City, N. J. 


WALLPAPER 


Samples mailed free. Prices from 2i¢c. to 
932-034 Market St., 418 Arch 8t., PHILADELPHIA 
































$34, aroll,8 yds. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
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gestions for 
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By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


Questions of interest to mothers will be cheerfully answered on this page whenever 


possible. 
Literary Bureau at advantageous prices. 


Country Moruer —Use a tablespoonful of starch, 
instead of a teaspoonful, to a pint of water. A small 
piece of paraffine wax can be dissolved in the starch 
instead of using the kerosene. 


Acnes R.—You can purchase Canton flannel night- 
drawers and waists in one piece for a boy five years 
old for fifty cents. The waist, or shirt, fastens in the 
back and the drawers button on it. 


Younc Motuer—lIf your child's hair is thin and 
long it should be cut short and kept so for some 
years. Rub the scalp with vaseline and brush the 
hair thoroughly to stimulate its growth. 


Sime_ex—You can purchase quilted absorbent 
pads, ready-made, for ten cents each. They are 
called infants’ intermediates. Asquare of old cotton 
or soft linen will, however, answer the same purpose. 


Mrs. A. C. E.—Worsted dolls can be purchased 
for twenty-five cents. (2) Infants’ bands are usually 
knitted with shoulder straps. The flannel ones have 
straps, fastened on one side with tiny button and 
buttonhole, to keep them in place more securely, 


Mrs. S. E. A.—Corduroy is a durable material for 
little boys’ trousers. Woolen trousers are often 
made with double seats and knees to resist wear. 
Trousers that are bought ready-made usually have 
an extra piece of the cloth attached to them for 
patches. 


Mrs. B. L. C.—Moccasins for babies are made in 
tan color, white, pink and blue kid. They are very 
dainty for the first shoes and cost from fifty cents to 
seventy-five cents a pair. Ankle tie shoes, or little 
boots, are better when the baby begins to walk, as 
they support the ankle. 


M. C. S.—Be careful that the children’s stockings 
are not too short for their feet. This is almost as 
important as to have the shoes sufficiently long. 
Pressure from either shoe or stocking long continued 
presses the joint of the great toe out of place and 
causes it to enlarge. 


ALTA P. C.—A tiny gold charm is a suitable 
christening gift for a boy. The child’s initials, or 
Christian name, may be engraved on one side and 
the date on the other. He can wear it on his watch- 
chain when he is older, and will value it as one of 
his earliest possessions. 


R. E. R.—If you cannot take your little girl to the 
seaside buy a box of sea salt and give her salt-water 
baths at home. Warm the water if she cannot stand 
the shock of acold bath. Follow the bathing with 
brisk friction, rubbing the whole body with the hand, 
or a piece of flannel, or Turkish toweling. 


Rusy—A celluloid toilet set for an infant’s basket 
may be purchased in any color, pale pink, blue and 
cream white. It consists of a puff-box, containing a 
puff, with handle to match, a soap-box, sponge-dish 
and brush and comb. The cost is from two dollars 
and sixty cents to three dollars, according to the 
size. 

L. M.—In the ‘Care of Children,’’ which may be 
ordered through the JourNnat’s Literary Bureau, 
you will find much assistance in the physical train- 
ing of children. (2) ‘ Teaching Truth,’’ a pamphlet, 
will help you in one important branch of moral train- 
ing. (3) “Early Education,” a little magazine, con- 
tains many useful hints. 


Betty F.—A mother’s record book, such as was 
mentioned in the April ‘‘ Suggestions for Mothers,” 
costs from one dollar upward. need scarcely 
remind my readers that, as is stated in the note at 
the top of these columns, any book referred to in 
this department may be procured through the 
JourNAv’s Literary Bureau. 


Pansy—In sending announcement cards of a baby’s 
birth the baby’s name is printed in full on a small 
card, which is inclosed with the parents’ card. If 
desired it may be attached to the larger card bya 
bow of very narrow white satin ribbon or silver 
cord, The date of birth is added, but not the weight 
of the baby, nor any other particulars of any sort 
whatever. 


A WorriepD PErson—A kerosene oil stain evap- 
orates after a time, leaving scarcely a trace behind. 
If you wish to hasten the process cover the spot with 
wheat flour, leave it for twenty-four hours, brush off 
the flour, and repeat if necessary. (2) To removea 
grease spot from the leaf of a book cover the blemish 
with finely-powdered French chalk, brush it off, and 
repeat the process until the spot disappears. 


Boy’s MoTHER—Special golf clubs are made for 
left-handed persons, or for using with the left hand 
when so desired. There are several different strokes 
in the game, as the putter, the driver, the cleek, the 
lofter, etc. Presses for remodeling damaged balls 
are sold at five dollars each. (2) A boy’s sweater in 
Scotch heather mixture with a roll collar, such as is 
worn in golfing, costs about two dollars and a half. 


Nesta L. T.—You can buy muslin flouncing with 
a hemstitched, or plainly scalloped, edge if you prefer 
it to the ordinary open-work Romtate embroidery. 
It is prettier to trim the skirt of a little girl’s dress. 
Tucking, as well as shirred muslin, may be bought 
by the yard at various prices, depending upon the 
fineness of the material. (2) Indian dimity is a pretty 
material for white dresses. It is thirty-two inches 
wide and costs from twenty-five to thirty-eight cents 
a yard. i 


Anxious MoTHER—Whether a girl may or may 
not ridea bicycle without injury to her health is a 
matter which must be decided by her physician, who 
has full knowledge of her constitution and all the cir- 
cumstances of the wads wd case in question. There 
is an element of danger in riding on horseback, in 
driving, and even in walking, ond it is not wanting 
in riding the bicycle. With ordinary care, however, 
this may be so reduced as not to form an insuperable 
objection to the amusement 


Mrs. J. L. P.—A library paste is sold in tubes of 
tin foil, with a screw top, from whence it can be 
squeezed as it is needed. This is a most convenient 
form for traveling, as there is no bottle to be broken 
nor liquid gum to be spilled. It affords a ready 
means of restoring torn picture books, mending 
paper dolls and repairing the thousand and one 
accidents that are liable to occur to fragile paper 
belongings on a long journey. It can also be used 
for pasting photographs in place. 


Lizziz R. S.—One of the more recent novelties in 
silver is pumice stone set in silver. It looks like a 
large nail polisher; the lower part, which in a 
polisher is covered with chamois, is of pumice, and 
there is a pretty silver handle, where the initials of 
the owner may be engraved. Pumice is useful to 
remove ink spots, fruit stains or any discoloration 
from the hands. The mark left on the wrist by black 

joves when worn in warm weather yields. imme- 

iately to a judicious application of pumice stone. 


Any books mentioned in this department may be ordered through the JOURNAL'S 


.. a F A christening robe of uainsook trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace can be purchased for about 
three dollars. There is a wide lace-edged ruffle 
around the shoulders, and the bottom is finished 
with two rows of insertion and a frill of lace. 
The more expensive ones are of finer material and 
more costly lace. A muslin slip nearly as long as the 
dress should be worn with it. (2) Torchon lace isa 
serviceable trimming for the underclothing of older 
children. It wears longer than embroidery on 
muslin. 


INEXPERIENCED TRAVELER—In starting on a long 
railway journey with children you will find a denim 
wrapper very convenient as a receptacle for the 
jackets and wraps that must be carried. Buy a yard 
and a quarter of denim and hem the ends. It is 
twenty-seven inches wide and comes in blue, brown, 
checked and striped. The wraps can be placed in it 
when they are not required for use, the bundle rolled 
tightly and secured with a shawl-strap. When the 
covering is not needed it can be folded into a small 
compass and tucked out of the way. 


L.S. D.—You can work an anchor on the shield 
and sleeve of your litthe boy’s sailor suit yourself, 
Patterns are sold which may be transferred to the 
cloth or duck by pressing the paper with a hot iron. 
Use washing embroidery silk to work them; red 
looks well on navy blue, and blue or red on white 
duck. The anchor should be put on the left sleeve, 
and for the arm has three bars worked beneath it. 
Each is at a slight angle and forms a point at its 
centre. Woven emblems are sometimes sold on a 
navy blue or white ground, ready to be sewed on 
cloth or flannel suits. 


TENDER-HEARTED MotrHer—Many medicines 
nowadays are prepared with chocolate for children, 
so that taking them is a matter of small difficulty. 
Castor oil and cod liver oil are put up in oblong 
tablets, skillfully mixed with chocolate in a manner 
that would deceive the very elect, only the faintest 
odor reminding the initiated that they are other than 
theyseem. It is, however, not well to remove every 
disagreeable from the path even of the dearly 
beloved children. We must not weaken by inaction 
the toughness of the fibre on which they must depend 
to conquer in the battle of life. 


ELten K.—The care of the teeth cannot be begun 
too early. If a child loses those of the first set pre- 
maturely the jaw contracts, there being nothing to 
prevent it from so doing; the second teeth have not 
space to stand properly and are crowded. Particles 
of food lodging between the teeth cause them to 
decay early. It is a wise precaution to teach a child 
to pass a thread of silk or dental floss between the 
teeth after eating, as well as to brush them regu- 
larly. Salt and water is a good antiseptic, and 
answers for a dentifrice as well as many more elabo- 
rate and more expensive preparations. 


Mrs. D.—A pocket pen is a useful gift for a young 
boy going to school. In a stylographic pen the 
writing point is like a wire, although in writing some 
of them have the softness of a soft lead pencil. In 
the fountain pen the pen is an ordinary gold one, 
which can be replaced when it is worn out. The ink- 
filled reservoir in the shaft of the pen renders it 
always ready for use. Either pen will get out of 
order at times and leak, or otherwise misbehave 
itself, but this is a trifling drawback compared to its 
convenience when it is in working order. The price 
is from a dollar and a half to two dollars and a half 
each. When not in use a cap screws over the pen to 
prevent theink from escaping so that it can be carried 
in safety. Itis filled by means of a small glass and 
rubber filler which comes with it. 


INQUIRING MOTHER-—Very small cameras may be 
purchased for five dollars, but they are litthe more 
than toys. A useful one that will take photographs 
worthy of preservation can be obtained for from 
eight to ten dollars. The first cost of the camera is, 
however, the smallest part of the expense, if it is to 
be frequently used. The films on which the photo- 
graphs are taken cost about sixty cents a dozen, for 
a camera taking pictures three and a half inches 
square, The printing paper on which they are 
printed costs twenty-five cents for each dozen 
squares ; the developing fluid and the toning solution 
add a little tothe outlay. A sheet of tin or glass is 


required to be used as a burnisher to give the | 


pictures their final gloss, but this is inexpensive. A 
proper burnishing roller costs one dollar and a half, 
If it is desired to mount the photographs cards 
have to be purchased for the purpose; these cost 
from twenty-five to thirty cents a dozen for a small 


size. Ithas been estimated thata dozen photographs | 


cost about seventy-five cents when finished. Many 
copies can be printed from the original films if 
desired. 


Mrs. B. K.—Boy babies of a year old wear Tam 
o’Shanter hats of white piqué, round with a broad, 
flat crown, and tight band fitting the head. A 
peseiiey style is a white corded round hat, the crown 
juttoning down over the brim with white linen 
buttons, and tied under the chin with broad strings 
of white muslin. These hats are also made with a 
soft crown, gathered on the corded brim and finished 
on top with a flat rosette of muslin or lace. A pretty 
hat fora boy baby has a softly-shirred brim and a 
full, puffed crown with lace between the puffings. 
Little girls wear close bonnets, but may have hats if 
pone though they are not as picturesque. The 
yonnets may have flaring fronts and high crowns, 
standing well above the head piece, or round crowns, 
and close ruching around the face, sometimes with a 
fan-shaped piece of lace-trimmed muslin standing up 
in front. They are made of tucked muslin, fine 
Hamburg embroidery, dotted muslin, chambray 
corded and drawn in puffs, and India silk elaborately 
embroidered. As the babies are twins have the hat 
and bonnet of the same material. 


MICHIGAN—Little boys from three to four years 
oki wear either sailor kilt or zouave kilt suits. 
Unless a child is unusually large for his age, or there 
is some special reason for doing so, it is best not to 
put him into trousers until after he is four years old. 
The skirts are kilt-plaited at the back and sides, and 
havea broad box-plait extending across the whole 
front, edged with four buttons on either side. These 
buttons are as distinctive a feature of the new 
costumes as the three large buttons have been on the 
blouses of the boys’ mothers and sisters. The little 
blouses are made with sailor collars, rolling low toa 
point in front, showing an anchor, embroidered 
shield, or one crossed with bars of braid to match 
the trimming on the collar. In some patterns the 
collar closes at the throat in front and a black silk 
sailor tie isworn, The zouave jacket is open in front, 
with lapels that turn back, faced with a contrasting 
material, over a plain or full vest. Below the lapels 
are three buttons on each side of the short jacket. 
The kilt skirts come just below the knee. The suits 
may be made of Galatea or any striped cotton wash- 
ing material, of navy blue, dark red or cream flannel 
or serge, of brown and gray mixture in avery light 
tweed, and of cheviot or any suitable, light-weight, 
all-wool fabric. The same blouses can be worn with 
short trousers, reaching to the knee, if desired. 
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In the Summer 


great care should be taken of the complexion. The disastrous results 
of wind and sun on the delicate skin are distressing and painful. long after 
the return home from shore or country. LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
removes all shiny appearance, protects and heals the skin in sunburn, 
and makes it soft and beautiful. It is invisible on closest inspection, and 
is absolutely harmless. It is the most perfect face powder which science 
and skill can produce. Insist upon having LABLACHE, or risk the con- 
sequences of using cheap powders. This exquisite preparation, by a single 
application, imparts to the face, neck and arms a delicate softness and 
marble purity, with the tint and fragrance of the lily and rose. 7ake no other. 


Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. Price, 50c. per box. Of all druggists or by mail 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
34 WEST STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 




















She rides a 
Crescent 


know the owner of a 


lacking in enthusiasm 


“Did you ever 


CRESCENT 


for the wheel ?” 


Factory : 
Chicago, Illinois. 





1896 Crescent Catalogue sent on request 


Western Wheel Works. 


Eastern Office : 
36 Warren St., N. Y. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 
‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every paii. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK CoMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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Mary L.—Visiing-cards should be engraved, not 


printed. 


Emity—A gentleman usually asks permission to 
visit a young lady or to write to her. 


L. H.—I think it would be very silly for a baby to 
have visiting-cards to be presented to callers. 

Atice I.—‘‘ Jo,” in *‘ Litthe Women,”’ has always 
1 supposed to be Miss Louisa M. Alcott herself. 
MARGUERITE—Dark blue serge trimmed with 
white braid makes a pretty and inexpensive bathing 

suit. 


be 


A. AND B.—If a lady and gentleman are dining at 
a small table they should sit opposite to and not next 
each other. 


BEATRICE—When a lady meets a gentleman she 
smiles and bows to show that she is willing to rec- 
ognize him. 


GERTRUDE P.—It would be in very bad taste to 
wear a dressing sacque at breakfast at a hotel or 
boarding-place. 

Ne_t—Lemon juice rubbed on the face just before 
going to bed, and allowed to dry on it, will, it is said, 
fade out freckles. 


C. T.—If you are greatly troubled with hang nails 
you had better submit your hands to the treatment of 
a good manicure. 


O. S. M. AND MANY OTHERS—I have said a num- 
ber of times that I did not approve of girls wearing 
fraternity pins belonging to young men, 


.C, A.—Both violet and orris-root powders make 
dainty and delicate sachets that tend to perfume 
whatever articles they are placed among. 


FrANCES—In introducing the two ladies who are 
sisters, just remember that the. older is_ ‘ Miss 
Smith’ and the younger ‘‘ Miss Virginia Smith.” 


DEVOTED READER—|I believe it is customary at a 
dance to give the first dance of the evening, the one 
immediately after supper and the last to one’s escort. 


ArremMus—Unless the lady is betrothed to you 
she is quite right in refusing to accept the ring which 
you wish to give her in place of the one that she has 
lost. 


M. W.—Crude vaseline—that is, the yellow which 
is unperfumed—rubbed on patent leather shoes with 
a flannel cloth will tend to keep them in good con- 
dition. 


CouNTRY AND OrHERS—An article giving sug- 
gestions about reading is in the little book i have 
written for my girls, entitlked ‘‘ Side-Talks With 
Girls ”’ 


JANE Eyre—It would be perfectly preeet, on some 
special cecasion, for a young girl wearing deep 
mourning to lay aside her black and assume an all- 
white gown. 


S.S.S.—A young man who, when visiting, helps 
himself to whatever is served in the way of a colla- 
tion before he attends to any of the ladies deserves 
to be ostracized. 


EpytH—It is said that Cleopatra was small, had 
blonde hair and brown eyes, and that it was her 
fairness that made her seem so beautiful in the eyes 
of the Egyptians. 


E. T. E.—1 do think it would be advisable for a 
girl of sixteen to wait before she plighted her troth, 
because her choice, when she is a little older, might 
be very different. 


S. L. C.—I do not think it improper for you to 
drive out alone with your fancé, but I think it would 
look better if your mother accompanied you, or if a 
partly were made up. 


Maup M.—There is very great harm in young 
girls meeting young men in secret; the men will 
have no respect for the girls, and nothing but mortifi- 
cation will be the result. 


WINNIFRED—An altruist is supposed to be a person 
who not only looks at the world hopefully, like an 
optimist, but who absolutely practices the Golden 
Rule toward all the world. 


CrciL1A—The engagement ring is worn on the 
third finger of the left hand ; at the time of marriage 
it is removed, and afterward it is assumed as a 
guard to the wedding ring. 


L. L. L.—If the gentleman whom you met at the 
house of the friend to whom you were paying a long 
visit desires to correspond with you he will ask you, 
It is not your place to suggest such a thing to him. 


_ AuGust—A suitable and a simple collation for an 
informal party in the midsummer days might con- 
Sist of rolled sandwiches made of minced meats, 
rather than sliced meats, small cakes, ices and 
lemonade. 


Daisy—If a stranger is considerate enough to tele- 
graph you of the illness or death of a dear friend of 
yours, who is also a friend of his, you should, as 
soon as possible, write a note of thanks for his act 
of thoughtfulness. 


ie -Unless you wish to see the lady alone for 
some special reason it is not necessary, as you visit 
at her home, to announce your intention to call by 
letter. (2) Wish the bride all happiness and con- 
gratulate the bridegroom. 


C. M.—After the death of a near relative formal 
calls are not made nor returned until a year has 
elapsed. After the death of a distant relative they 
are proper after six months. Complimentary mourn- 
ing is worn for three months. : 


Ein MAEDCHEN—Thank you very much for your 
kind and loving letter. I am sorry that I do not 
know your real name and address, for I should like 
to write to you personally. God bless you and give 
you many days full of sunshine. : 


J. A. P—When a young man is kind enough to 
act as your escort from church it is, of course, 
courteous to thank him, but it is not necessary to 
ask him to come into the house; 
night at once after thanking him. 


Haro_p—A 
and removes tk 


instead, say good- 


gentleman wears gloves when visiting, 
the «. them just before or just after entering 
te parlor. Tan gloves may be worn at all hours of 
the day; white or pearl ones are proper in the even- 
ing when visiting, or at any place of amusement. 
Pek. quite Proper, even when one is wear- 
home wedi’ to wear one’s engagement ring. (2) A 
who ta | Ing would be in better taste for a bride 
10 1S In mourning; she could leave off her black 


fe . - sien : 
wr the great occasion and assume an all-white wed- 
ding dress, 


mente nless the gentleman is very old or an 

rt ere would be no reason at any time fora 

erent” = to offer him her arm. (2) It will give me 

tg Bs nd to send the autograph you desire if 

Name and adage 2 Stamped envelope, your real 
and address. 


one S.—A gentleman should not accept an invita- 
ply . Visit from Saturday until Monday unless it 
og en the mother of the young lady with whom 
acquainted aay} _ The ”¥ that the mother is not 
: »ed with him need not preven er sending 
iM an invitation. ' 2 or Coe 
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IGNAVA—A lady whom vou meet on the street has 
no right whatever to say that she was on her way to 
visit you, and that you must consider this meeting a 
visit ; she should call at some other time, and if she 
does not do this you need not feel that you are in her 
debt as far as a visit is concerned. 


FAITHFUL READER—I would advise your telling 
your physician that the redness on your skin came 
from the use of a complexion brush, for then he will 
be able to do something that will subdue it. You are 
simply wasting your time and your money if you go 
to a physician and do not tell him the truth. 


A New One—It is perfectly proper for a married 
woman to use her maiden name in connection with 
her married one, but it should not appear on her 
visiting-cards. If Miss Mary Robinson marries Mr. 
James Smith she may sign her name “ Mary Robin- 
son Smith,” but her visiting-cards should read “ Mrs. 
James Smith.” 


ONE oF Your Boys—When a gentleman makes a 
formal call on two sisters he should leave a card for 
each. (2) If the young man, even in jest, sent the 
name of a young girlto a cigarette firm, requesting a 
sample package, he would deserve to be cut by her 
and to be spoken toin anything but gentle terms by 
her nearest male relative. 


MAGGIE—It is in very bad form to decline to dance 
with one gentleman and afterward to accept the 
invitation of another for the same dance. (2) Girls of 
sixteen are supposed to be in the schoolroom and 
not receiving visitors. (3) When an engagement is 
broken the lady returns all the letters and presents 
she has received from the gentleman. 


R. R.—Very often the clergyman of the church is 
so busy he only visits those who really need his 
attention. Is it not possible that you, being sensi- 
tive, exaggerate the attitude he has taken toward 
you? If, however, you feel convinced that he is 
offended at you, there would be no impropriety in 
writing him a note and asking about it. 


St. JoHN—A young married woman may, with 
propriety, ask any advice concerning herself phys- 
ically of her physician, and have a talk with him 
alone, but I think it would be wiser if she asked her 
mother to accompany her to, and remain with her 
during, the consultation. (2) It is not necessary to 
choose a physician who is related to one by ties of 
blood. 


AMERICA—My objection to marriages in which the 
bridegroom is younger than the bride is based upon 
the many lives | have seen made wretched because 
of this difference. A woman ages, physically and 
mentally, sooner than a man; then, too, the choice 
made by the man of twenty is apt to be entirely 
different from that which he would be likely to make 
at thirty. 


R. 1. H. A.—If the young man with whom you 
have been corresponding writes, announcing his 
engagement, it would be perfectly proper to write 
him a note of congratulation. (2) Determine that 
you will not do such an unladylike thing as bite your 
nails, and then stop it forever. A look at the hands 
that are nail-bitten should be sufficient sermon against 
this very nasty habit. 


GENEVIEVE—If the eldest sister is unmarried she 
is ‘‘ Miss Smith,’’ and the second sister ‘‘ Miss Anna 
Smith.”’ (2) Straw mattings are liked for floor 
coverings during the warm weather. (3) In sending 
up one’s plate for a second helping the knife and 
fork should be laid to one side, so that they will, as 
far as possible, be out of the way, and yet so placed 
that they will not easily fall off. 


A CONSTANT READER—At a daytime wedding, 
even if the bride does wear all white, the bridegroom 
should wear the afternoon costume—that is, trousers 
showing a fancy pattern, black waistcoat and frock 
coat, white silk four-in-hand tie and white kid gloves. 
(2) The bridegroom should give the bride a list of 
those friends, ladies and gentlemen, whose acquaint- 
ance he wishes her to make, and cards should be 
sent to them, 


M. R. W.—I do not approve of gentlemen smoking 
in the presence of ladies. The man who would do 
this without asking permission does not deserve to 
be called a gentleman. (2) A lady is not supposed 
to recognize a gentleman when he is one of a group 
standing in front of a hotel, since a modest girl 
would not permit her eyes to rest upon such an 
assemblage. (3) An evening call usually extends 
over an hour or an hour and a half. 


Louisk—It pleased me more than I can tell to 
receive a letter from you, telling me that you had 
become a happy wife. I am quite sure that you are 
a good one, and that your determination to do what 
is right and to make your husband happy will result 
in an ideal home and a life full of love and happiness. 
If, as you say, I helped you, | am glad, and still more 
glad that vou were kind enough to express, as you 
have, vour affection for me. In this world we are too 
apt to keep silent. 


HAuirFAx—A bridal party in marching into a 
church where there is only one aisle would go in this 
order: First the ushers two by two, then the six 
bridesmaids two by two, then the maid of honor 
walking alone, and then the bride on the arm of her 
nearest male relative. The bridegroom and best 
man should be waiting at the altar; returning, after 
the ceremony, the procession is in this order: First 
the bride and Seidienweens, next the maid of honor 
with the best man, then each bridesmaid on the arm 
of an usher. 


Murikt E.—Whena young lady is traveling alone 
and is obliged to stay at a hotel, she is shown to 
the reception-room and sends for a clerk to come to 
her. After the business arrangements are made she 
either gives him a card or tells him her name and he 
registers for her. There is no reason why she should 
go intoa public room or register herself. It is not 
customary, unless one should be without any lug- 
gage, to pay in advance at a hotel. (2) A menu con- 
sisting of a salad, ices, fancy wafers and chocolate 
or lemonade would be quite sufficient for an evening 
party. 


Narcissus—lIn writing to a clergyman who occu- 
pies a high position, and whose importance you wish 
to recognize, begin your letter, ‘To the Reverend 
James Lawrence: Reverend and Dear Sir.” (2) 
When a young man chooses a place for his hat, and 
it is not where it would suffer any injury, I] would 
advise your allowing it to remain there until his 
departure, as a shy young man would be embarrassed 
by the suggestion that he had done what was wrong. 
(3) Do not try, my dear girl, to make yourself look 
older. Age will come only too soon, and you will be 
wise if you cling to your youth as long as you can. 


Louise H.—The quotation to which you refer is 
taken from a letter written by Charlotte Bronté to 
her intimate friends ; this is a correct wording of it: 
“The matter seems to me to stand thus: It is 
allowed on all hands that the sin of dancing consists 
not in the mere action of ‘shaking the shanks’ (as 
the Scotch say), but in the consequences that usu- 
ally attend it—namely, frivolity and waste of time. 
When it is used only for the exercise and amusement 
of an hour among young people (who surely may, 
without breaking God’s commandments, be allowed 
a little light-heartedness) these consequences cannot 
follow. Ergo, the amusement is at such times per- 
fectly innocent.” 
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The 14th Number of the Shoppers’ Economist will issue August sth, and will contain 


ADVANCE STYLES for EARLY FALL WEAR 


The Season’s Earliest Offerings in 
Ladies’ Capes, Jackets and Walking Gowns and 
Stylish Outfits for the Skechers and “his” Sister 


besides many especially desirable novelties in Undermuslins, Upholstery Goods, 
Toilet Articles, etc., etc. The illustrations are being prepared with great care, and 
will be accompanied by correct descriptions of the various garments. The edition 


is limited, and copies will be mailed in the order in which requests are received. 
We'd like to have yours first! 



















will be the 
most popular 
outer gar- 


Coaching 
CAPES the coming 


season, and the model pictured here 
is correct in every detail of its dainty 
simplicity,and will prove a most ser- 
viceable wrap for Fall wear. 
The material is an extra 
quality of Black Clay Di- 
agonal. Length is 20inches, 
and both upper and lower 
capes are lined through- 


vant 
Boys are needed at once, 
for vacation romps 

have rendered a new 


outfit necessary for 


School 
Suits the Fall term. We've 
a larger line of pat- 


terns to select from than you will find 
anywhere else. Exclusive novelties in im- 
ported Scotch Cheviots, Bannockburnhs, 
Homespuns, Tweeds, Cassi- 
meres, with Tricots and Diag- 
onals for semi-dress. The 
shadings include a variety 
of fancy mixtures in grays, 
tans, browns and the new 
Fall blendings that are not 

describableintype. Coat 
is cut double - breasted 
and the short trousers 
have re-enforced seats 
and knees. Every seam 
is sewn with pure silk, 
and the materials are 
guaranteed by us to be, 
without exception, abso- 
lutely all-wool. Send for com- 
plete line of samples. Sizes 6 to 
15 years. If you are not quite 
sure that they are worth $7.00 


send them back at $4.95 


Rhadame, and finished 

around the edges with 

rowsoftailorstitching. 

A ruching of black satin 
ribbon forms a collar that 
is universally becoming, 
and the front is finished with a 
bow and streamers of the same. 
Sizes 32 to 44. These garments are 
in every respect the equal of 


others retailed at $6. 75 j 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Ten Dollars. 
ADDRESS MAIL ORDER .DEPARTMENT 


CARSON PIRIE ScotTr & Co. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


our expenseplease. 
The priceis... 
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* 
A Slight Pullatter simply starting 
the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument and the 
pencil is sharpened. Sce ‘he point? The BLAISDELL 
PENCILS are covered with paper, instead of wood. 
NO SOILED FINGERS—NO WOOD CHIPS 


LEAD PENCILS thttts CRAYONS 


IN ALL 
GRADES 


COLORS 


If your dealer does not sell them send 12 cents for sample to 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., Wayne Junction, Philadeiphia, Pa. 








ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS (for Fall, 96, and Spring, 97, PLANTING 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, Etc., Etc., in thousands of varieties, new and old. 
Be The flowers which, if planted indoors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy 
Winter months; which, if planted outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their 
exquisite beauties in the Spring. 
The largest catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the famous 
rowers, ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND, 
Established 1833°2.) All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to un- 
dersigned American Agent, or to Messrs. Roozen direct, for the above catalogue, 
which we take pleasure in sending to such free. gay" Prices greatly reduced. X 
J. TER KUILLE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, New York City. 
8° Our own Book on Cultivation for 30 cents. Mention THe Lapiks’ Home JOURNAL. 





It will pay any one to send for ‘‘How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 
warming it is unexcelled, and tells about the best heating system in the world. 


As a work of art on house- 


New York Branch: Steam Appliance Exchange 
82 and 84 Center Street 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO. 
168 Franklin St., Cor. Congress, Boston, Masa. 








BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 2 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 44 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masa. 


Needed if ladies use Andrus’ 

0 oomer Bicycle Skirt Guard. Pre- 
vents skirt from soiling and 

Adapted to any length skirt. Sells 
Lady Agents wanted. Send 35 cents for 
BADGER SPECIALTY Co., Burlington, Wis. 


creeping up. 
on sight. 
sample. 





yELVET-SKIN S 
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cleanses, purifies, brightens and 
refines the skin. Its curative properties 
excel those of all other soaps. It is manufac- 
tured from the purest and most carefully 
selected materials, after a formula and under 


the direction of skilled Dermatologists. | 


Velvet-Skin Soap is all that its name implies. 
COSTS 25 CTS. A CAKE AND IS WORTH IT 
sux 10 ors. IN STAMPS FOR THE PALISADE MAN’F’G CO. 


TRIAL SIZE SET OF SOAP 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


A Lighted Match 


falling upon a couch upholstered in 


PANTASOTE 














will not cause a conflagration, as would be the 
result in the case of the ordinary leather imita- 
tions made of rubber or celluloid compounds and 
dangerously combustible. These imitations also 
el, scale, rot and fade. Pantasote does not. 
tis waterproof, stain-proof, looks exactly like 
leather and wears longer. 
4% A piece 17 x 17,— enough to cover a dining- 
chair seat or footstool, sent, with gimp 2 
and nails to match, for . ... . 5c. 


A Sample Free on receipt of 2-cent stamp for 
age, large enough to make a neat Sewing 


PANTASOTE CO., 39 Leonard 


A 
. 


ost- 
‘ase. 


St., N. ¥. City. 


INT 










you will be delighted with its beauty. 


vel at the many years it will last. 
PATTON'S PURE LIQUID PAINT 
is the best and cheapest paint made. 


$1.50 per galion. Freight paid to any R. R. station 
east of Denver. A booklet ‘‘How to Increase the size of your House 
(with paint)” free for the asking, or 14 actual combinations of 
proper house coloring for four 2-cent stamps, or free from our agents. 


JAS. E. PATTON C©O., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 


VZ--_DddAM POT 
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<> Easy TO CLEAN 


One of the many supe- 
rior points of the new 


Perfection 
Chopper 


described fully in Kitch- 
en Knacks (sent free); 
contains recipes by Mrs. 
S. T. Rorer. 


North Bros. Mig. Co., Philadelphia 
LAAAAAAA AA RSS 


Cooking School Authorities Recommend 
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TRY IT 
Sold in 2-lb. packages by all leading Grocers. 
FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY, Lockport, N.Y. 


“ ” 
ee ten 
A simple device which fastens to 
corset. Holds up the skirt—holds 
down the shirt-waist, without 
pins, hooks or buttons. A splendid 
urticle for lady agents. Not 
sold in stores. Sample, 25 cts. 
Catalogue and agents’ terms free. 
MISS F. D. AUSTIN 
1120 Walnut Street, Kansas (ity, Mo. 






























. inserted in any skirt. 
SMe, 260 So. Clark street, & 
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inside with Patton’s Paint, and | 


Paint it | fame, is of Dutch birth and about forty-one years of 
outside with Patton’s Paint, and you will mar- | ’ A pete Be ‘ 





| was eight feet in height. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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L.—Rutherford B. Hayes is buried at Fremont, 
Ohio. 


Mary—Detroit is sometimes called the “City of 
Straits.”’ 


M. W. T.—The first Mayor of New York City was 
Thomas Willett. 


X. Y. Z.—Mres. Cleveland was born in Buffalo, New 
York, on July 24, 1864. 


G. C. D.—The purchase system was abolished in 
the British Army in 1871. 


SAMUEL—The term “ painted mischief’’ has been 
applied to playing cards. 


SusscriBeER—The colors of the Staunton Military 
Academy are navy blue and old gold. 


Crepuas—The Marquis di Rudini, the Prime Min- 
ister of Italy, is in his fifty-ninth year. 


New HarmMony—The Salvation Army was organ- 
ized by General William Booth in 1865. 


F. A. H.—The headquarters of Major-General 
Miles, United States Army, is Washington, D. C. 


KATHARINE, V. AND AGATHA—The birthday stone 
for February is the pearl; for August the sardonyx. 


CARLINE—Phineas T. Barnum’s birthplace was 
Bethel, Connecticut; he was born there in July, 1810. 


WEEHAWKEN—According to an old superstition 
Sunday is the most lucky day in the week to be born 
on. 


NATALIE—Archbishop Satoli was elevated to the 
rank of Cardinal at Baltimore, Maryland, on January 


5, 1896. 


LetTrie—The turquoise may become green from 
age, but its original color may be restored by an 
expert, 


T. W. W.—The famous peach-blow vase is said to 
be in the possession of Mr. Brayton Ives, of New 
York City. 


Nenu—The repeal of the Sherman act did not 
alter the legal tender character of the dollars coined 
thereunder. 


MILLICENT—The second son of the Duke and 
Duchess of York has been christened Albert Frederick 
Arthur George. 


B. G.—The name of Columbia College in New 
York City was changed to Columbia University in 
February of this year. 


LANSING—There is no clause in the Constitution 
which would prevent a man from serving three 
terms as President of the United States. 


Anxious INQUIRER—More rain is said to fall in 
the city of A eee ny ay in Southwestern Assam, 
than in any other place in the civilized world. 


Carpe MAy Pointr—Janauschek, the actress, was 
born at Prague, Austria, in 1830; Modjeska (the 
Countess Bozenta) at Cracow, Poland, in 1844. 


Mrs. C, D. S.—The Cuban flag consists of five 
horizontal stripes, three blue and two white, witha 
red triangle which bears a five-pointed white star. 


LARAMIE—Great Britain is the most important 
naval power in the world; France second, Russia 
third, Italy fourth and the United States fifth. 


CARONDALET—Marshall Field, of Chicago, is a 
widower. Mrs. Field died abroad early this year. 
(2) England’s gold is the standard of the world’s 
value. 

ELLSworTH—Professor Roentgen, of “X ray” 
age ; he has been a professor at Wurtzburg University 
since 1888. 


Fort OMAHA—Ex-President Harrison did not rep- 
resent Mrs. Leland Stanford in the case of the 
United States vs. Jane L. Stanford, executrix of the 
late Leland Stanford, 


>. F. A.—Jeunesse dorée is a French term, the 
literal translation of which is ‘‘ gilded youth.’”” The 
term is used when referring to the rich and fashion- 
able young men of a community. 


N. G. S.—Excluding Alaska the geographic 
centre of the United States is in Northern Kansas. 
If Alaska be taken into consideration the centre will 
be near the northern boundary of Montana. 


HELIOTROPE—The wife of the President of the 
United States is the first lady in the land and 
entitled to precedence everywhere. After her comes 
the wife of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


GUERNSEY—The best definition of a ‘‘ Bohemian ’”’ 
that we know was one given at a New York dinner 
party recently, when a ‘‘ Bohemian”’ was described 
as “‘a person who began life anew every day and 
disregarded all his obligations.” 


Count I.—Port Arthur, which now belongs to 
Japan, was one of the most important ports in China. 
It was called after an English naval officer named 
Arthur. It is sometimes called Li Port. 


i (2) General 
Adam Badeau died in March, 1895. 


GERTRUDE M.—There are no probate courts in 
Holland. Wills are generally deposited in the care of 
the notary who draws them up. He makes a dupli- 


| cate copy, and enters the title under a number in his 
| register, which is examined by the registrar. 


G. L. S.—A “ Congressman-at-large”’ is one elected 
by the voters of a whole State, instead of a single 
district, which is done when the existing appor- 
tionment by districts does not provide for all the 
Representatives to which the State is entitled. 


Gay—The rule of the road in the United States is 

to keep to the right. (2) Chang, the Chinese giant, 

He died in England at the 

age of forty-eight. (3) In Chicago the salaries of 

the principals of the High Schools range from 
$1900 to $3000. 


ELsPETH—It is customary for a man to refrain 
from entering society for a year, at least, after his 
wife’s death, but in this connection it must be 
remembered that the etiquette of mourning is not as 
strict in its demands upon men as it is in its demands 
upon women. 


Mrs. LIVINGSTON B.—The souvenir spoon which 
you describe is one which has been especially 


| designed for the Society of the Daughters of the 


American Revolution. It is of solid gold, and rep- 
resents the Colonial dame sitting at her wheel, spin- 
ning flax, which flows down ond twists around the 
handle to the bowl. 


LAKEWwoop—The marriage of Miss Anna Gould to 
Count Castellaine was celebrated at the residence of 
her brother, Mr. George Gould, at Fifth Avenue and 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York, on March 4, 1895. 
The religious ceremony was performed by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, the civil ceremony having been 
performed earlier on the same day by Judge George 
P. Andrews, of the Supreme Court. 
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In which any question of general interest will be cheer- 
fully answered when addressed to the editor of “ The 
Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—A new computation of the 
population of the globe has recently been made by a 
French statistician. He figures out a total of about 
1,480,000,000, distributed as follows: Asia, with 
825,954,000; Europe, with 357,379,000; Africa, with 
163,933,000; America, with 121,713,000; Oceanica and 
the Polar regions with 7,500,400; Australia, with 
3,230,000, or a grand total of 1,479,729,000 souls. 


GosHEN—The usual source of pearls found within 
the oyster appears to be the intrusion of some small 
foreign body which sets up an irritation of cuticle. 
The only means of defense open to the mollusk is to 
deposit a layer of nacre around the irritating particle, 
and thus cut it off from the soft, tender skin. 
grain of sand or a small crustacean may slip in 
between the lips, and setting up wreinee, pewcene 
the cuticle to deposit around it a series of thin films 
of nacre. These are added to from time to time, the 
little nucleus is completely encysted, and a pearl is 
the result. 


BERWYN—The cultivation of vacant city lots by 
the unemployed was first tried at Detroit. One 
thousand families were maintained through the 
winter at a cost to the Mayor’s committee of three 
dollars and sixty cents each. The Detroit committee 
claims that the experiment demonstrated that many 
of the destitute are willing to work, and that a large 
number of these people may be supported by utilizing 
vacant lots in the outskirts of any city; that a small 
space is sufficient to raise enough vegetables to sup- 
port a family through the winter, and that the ton 
are thereby assisted without creating the demoraliza- 
tion in the habits of the people that gratuitous aid 
always entails. 


Fort OMAHA—Section 12 of the Civil Service Act 
provides that no officer nor employee in the classified 
service who shall have been appointed under the 
Civil Service rules shall be removed or discharged, 
except for cause, upon written charges and after an 
opportunity to be heard in his own defense. ‘‘ When 
a removal is deemed necessary the appointing officer 
shall immediately notify the Commission in writing 
of the grounds therefor. Such grounds shall be 
investigated by the Commission, and the accused 
verson shall be given an opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense. Pending such investigation the 
appointing officer may suspend the accused for a 
reasonable period, not exceeding thirty days. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to require such 
charges or investigation in cases of laborers or per- 
sons having the custody of public money for the safe 
keeping of which another person has given bonds.” 


MANY INQUIRERS —Application for letters patent of 
the United States must be made to the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., and must be signed 
by the inventor, if alive. A complete application 
comprises the first fee of fifteen dollars, a petition, 
specification and oath ; and drawings, model or speci- 
men when required. The petition, specification and 
oath must be in the English language. Completed 
applications are numbered in regular order. The pe- 
tition must be addressed to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, Washington, D. C.,and must state the name and 
residence of the petitioner requesting the grant of a 
patent, designate by title the invention sought to be 
patented, contain a reference to the specification for 
a full disclosure of such invention, and must be signed 
by the applicant. All business with the Patent Office 
must be transacted in writing. Express charges, 
freight, postage and all other charges on matters 
sent to the Patent Office must be prepaid in full, 
otherwise it will not be received. 


MANY SUBSCRIBERS—We cannot answer medical 
questions in this column, From time to time articles 
pertaining to the general health will be given in the 
JOURNAL, but they will refer only to the minor ills to 
which flesh is heir, and will not be in any sense 
technical. Where persons can afford it they should 
keep themselves in touch with a responsible physi- 
cian in their immediate neighborhood, and not wait 
until illness comes to make their choice of one. 
There is no profession in the world which holds so 
many liberal-minded, generous men and women as 
the medical, and they may, with very few exceptions, 
be relied upon to give as much of their care and skill 
to the poor patient as tothe rich one. Nothing can 
be more reprehensible than the practice which pre- 
vails to so great an extent of tampering with drugs 
and using them according to the advice of a frienc 
who claims to have been completely cured by using 
such or such a drug. Leave drugs alone unless they 
have been prescribed for you by a reputable doctor, 
and when you consult him follow his directions 
implicitly; do not undertake to cure yourself by 
simply taking his medicine, but follow out his advice 
as to diet and exercise also. 


S. P. V. AND OTHERS—As we are constantly in 
receipt of letters from persons all over the United 
States asking for information of the Anneke Jans 
estate, of which they fondly imagine themselves to be 
heirs, we have deemed it wise to publish the follow- 
ing statement which has been issued by the corpora- 
tion of Trinity Church, New York: 

“ To all whom it may concern: 

‘As letters are constantly being received from 
various places in the United States making inquiries 
about supposed suits pending against this corpora- 
tion in respect to its property, or about negotiations 
assumed to be on foot in respect to the alleged claims 
of the descendants of Anneke Jans or of other 
persons, notice is hereby given that no such suits 
are pending and no such negotiations are going on, 
and all persons who suppose themselves to be 
descendants of Anneke Jans, or otherwise interested 
in claims hostile to the title of this corporation, are 
cautioned against paying out money to any person 
alleging the pendency of such suits or negotiations. 

“ MoRGAN Dix, Rector. 
*S. V. R. CRUGER, Controller, 
“STEPHEN P. NASH, Warden.”’ 


MANY INQUIRERS—The examinations in the Civil 
Service of the United States cover a wide range of 
subjects, are practical in character, and adapted to 
the duties of the places to be filled. Examinations 
are held twice a year at fixed times and places in 
every State and Territory of the Union. Persons 
desiring information respecting the postal or customs 
service should make application to the board of 
examiners at the classified office in the city at which 
service is sought. For all other branches of the 
service application should be made to the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington. Women are 
eligible to appointment, but during the year ending 
October, 1895, only one woman was appointed under 
the clerk-copyist examination in the departments at 


Washington. A few received appointments as 
stenographers and typewriters. In the customs 
service women are only employed as inspectresses. 


Women have the best chance of appointment as 
teachers and matrons in the Indian service, the 
salaries of which are from $500 to $720 a year. Men 
have the best chance of appointment as stenographers 
and typewriters, draughtsmen, meat inspectors, 
patent examiners, pension examiners, fish culturists, 
etc. Except for places requiring technical qualifi- 
cations the number of applicants is usually excessive, 
and only those who attain high grades in the 
examinations have much chance of appointment. 








August, 1896 


Guaranteed 25 Years. 


With 


HoLMES & EDWARDS’ 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and forks you have a well-furnished 
table. 

A piece of solid silver is inlaid in the back 
of the bowl and handle before plating. 






Patented. 
See that the trade-mark is on each articie. 


E. STERLING INLAID EE. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 


Che Holmes § Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, (2d door 
from Broadway,) 


Stylish Suits, $5. 


W* have made up a Bargain 

List on which we enumerate 
all of the garments which we have 
had on exhibition in our sales- 
room this season, We sell many 
. of them at half price — and other 
| even lower, 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up 
were $8 and $10. 
Stylish Costumes, $7 up, for- 
merly $10 to $18. 

Duck and Crash Suits, $2.75, 

- worth $5. 
\ Bicycle Suits, $5, formerly 


\A $8 to $12. 
{ } Special offers in Separate 
Skirts at $3.95, worth $6 to $8. 


Write to-day for our Summer Catalogue and samples 
of the materials from which we make these garments. 
We will mail it free, together with our Bargain List of 
reduced prices, Be sure to say that you want the Sum- 
mer Catalogue. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks will 
be ready August 15th. Write now and we will mail you a 
copy, with free samples, as soon as issued. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152-154 West 23d St., New York, 


THE *“‘GEYSER”’ 
HOT APPLIANCE 


Saves Life and Suffering 


Endorsed by all the medical i 
fession, and used in the leading 
hospitals and sanitariums. At 
druggists or 
THE HOT APPLIANCES €0O. 
26 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 


















Throw away the clammy poultices, wet cloths, hot 
water bags, etc., which grow cold as soon as applied, 
and therefore do more harm than good. 

The Geyser Hot Appliance automatically supplies 
heat to any degree, uniform or gradually increasing, 
to any part of the body, qroducing results never 
before attained. Gives immediate relief in cases 
where hot water bags are utterly useless, and where 
all former methods have failed or where heat (wet 
or dry) is required. 

Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular 



















When you 


Buy Spoons 


knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 
even if they docosta little more. They 
are worth the difference. Our trade- 
mark ensures unquestionable quality. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Made only by 
The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 





“ Now, good digestion wait on appetite 
and health on both.”—Macbeth. 
And all three on 


CURTICE BROTHERS’ 
BLUE LABEL 


‘Tomato Ketchup 


No better relish for the table 
in Shakespeare's day or ours. 





If your grocer will not supply you, 
write us for priced catalogue and 
booklet “From Tree to Table,” 
descriptive of our full line canned 
fruits and vegetables, preserves, 
jellies, ete., finest In the world, 


CURTICE BROTHERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


co. 


INTEREST TO ALL WOMEN 
An Offer of $200.00 

The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
Md., make a most liberal offer of $200.00 to any agent 
who will sell 200 copies of their new book, “Arts 0 
Beauty” or “Studies in Grace, Health and Good 
Looks,” by Shirley Dare. This is a work of great popuy 
larity, and of special value to all women, Endors 
by leading physicians. One agent sold 22 copies first 
day, another 37 in 2 days, another 78 in 1 week. A gol 
watch is given in addition to commission for selling 60 
copies in 30 days. Freight paid and credit given. 
Complete outfit 35 cents. Agents wanted also for other 
books and Bibles. Write them immediately. 
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are made fairer with a touch of Tetlow’s 
Gossamer Powder. It corrects the little mis- 
takes of nature—imparts a delightful softness 
and a delicate beauty to the skin without be- 
coming visible to the eye. Pure and harm- 
less. Makes the skin /ee/ well cared for. 
sure and get 


HENRY TETLOW’S 


Gossamer Powder 


Price 25c. by mail, or at druggists. 
Send 2c. stamp for sample. 
Mention this magazine. 


HENRY TETLOW 


Cor. 10th and Cherry Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Be 








Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins 






GUARDED —— 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
OR TEARIN 


ALL SIZES 
PATENTED 
Nid 4IHLO ON 
NO SI davno 


Made in rolled gold, nickel plate, and 
black. Work as easily in the dark as 
in the light, and fasten from either 
side, but cannot slip through. If once 
used, will use no other. Don’t accept 
the ‘just as good.’ Insist on the best. 

If dealer doesn’t keep them, send three 

2c. stamps for sample worth double the 

money. Only one sample to same address. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company, Box A, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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> RTENTE SPRING CLOTHES: 

. r] 5c. a doz. 
: LARK Co. : 

;  S0Le) MANUFACTURE RS}) 

§ HOYT’S SPRING CLOTHES-PIN 

} economical, durable, convenient. Costs @ little 


more, but in the clothes it does not tear, saves 
its pric e many times over in a year. It springs 
fast (never comes loose); not pressed down like 
others to tear delicate fabrics. 


Sample Pin Free ‘r asking. 


ee *rice Bc. a 
doz. at all dealers, or mailed for 5c. se for postage. 


J. R. CLARK CO., Wilder St., Minneapolis, Minn, 














'* —— te els = we 
work of art illustrated in Ten Colors. 
Worth its Weight in Gold. We pay 
charges and send it FREE, all you have 
to do is to ask for it to-day please. 
Remember this is the old-established house of 
CORNISH & CO., the only firm in the world 
selling exclusive ‘ly from Factory to Family 
direct. A single instrument at wholesale price. 

We save you from 825 to #250. Write at once to 


* CORNISH & CO., (iistablishea 30 yrs.) 
> Box A, Washington, N. J. 


IIIT TTT TT TTT rt tts 
Electricity 


Mechanics Mechani- 
cal and Arch itectural 
Drawing; Steam Engi- 
neering (Stat’ ry, Loco, 
and Marin 1€); Heating; 

Architecture ; Mining ; q 
Plumbing; © ‘iv il E ngi- 
neering, ete, Referen- 
ces Hverywhere. Free 
Circular. State Subject 
You wish to Study. 
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_ To Electrical 
esse Workers, 


Machinists, Draughts- 
men, Steam Engineers, 
\ Carpenters, Plumbers, 
, Steam Fitters, Miners, 
Surveyors, and young 
Smen wishing to learn 
S trades and professions. 


_ International 
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oblong. 2 re end layer tins by 
mail, 35 its, Catalogue FREE 


Richardson Mfg. Co. +» D St., Bath, N.Y. 


| I II S you a sample of our dainty little 


fie PATENT FLY TRAPS 
aoe er to introduce the ‘Mm, on receipt of three 2-cent 
Sune Pay cost of mailing. It can be used all 
THE F tr. Only one to any one person. 

FLY TRAP CO. » 309 N. 3d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents wanted, 








Disgusting fly paper is worse 
than the flies, We will send 
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TO HAVE LUSCIOUS CANNED FRUITS 


without waste of time or materials use the 


Mudge Patent Canner. ': 


d 
OHN 1, GAUMER CO., 1101 Race Street, 


} 
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Philadelphia’ Fe. 
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Easily removed without breaking. | 
Perfection Vins require no 
greasing. Round, square and 
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Drawing by W. L. Taylor 


SN 


In the Clutches of a Griffin . 


Drawings by Otto Toaspern 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


The Social Line of Marlborough . 


Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 


The Indiscretion of Elsbeth . 


Drawing by T. de Thulstrup 


The Beautiful Miss Starbird 


Drawings by Florence Pearl England 


Stories of the Town . 


A Woman of No Nerves 


Drawing by Clifford Carleton 


Mr. Woolf’s Little Comedies 


Drawings by the Author 


This Country of Ours 


Selecting a Career . 
To be a Social Success 
Florentine Embroidery Designs . 


Designs by the Author 
The Early Autumn Coats 
Illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
The Early Autumn Frocks 
Illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


Just Among Ourselves . 
The King’s Daughters 


cohen te aG eels 
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Headaches: Causes and Cures 
Causes of Headache 


For Neuralgic Headache 
A Musical Luncheon . 
Suggestions for Mothers . . 
Side-Talks with Girls 
The Open Congress . 
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: Refrigerators 
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< 
‘ and entail solittle expense for 
{ ice. They appeal to tidy wo- # 
men, and to those who like pure food, Prices, $9.60, ; 
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the best kind that money will 
buy. They are best because 
they are eo easily kept clean, 





We will send a free book 
about Leonard’s Cleanable § 
@ 214.50, and £25.50. We pay the freight. Write us for 
the free book. Other kinds at other prices. 


Retrigerators to every house- 
wife who wants to know about 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 
%8 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich 
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Light— 


Nothing adds so much to 
a village or home as to have 
the streets and grounds well 
lighted —nor to their safety 
from night prowlers. The 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN 
Co.’s Tubular Globe Street 
Lamp is cheap, handy, and 
ornamental (burns 4 hours 
for a cent), and almost takes 

care of itself. 


Bend for our free literature about the 
pots}. phe g that casts no and 





Buy it of your dealer, 


He has it, or can get it for you 
if you insist. 


Don’t accept any other make. 
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| LIGHT x ° 

| sons} Beauty * Wall: 

—FOR THE— oa a de 

| % need cost no more than ugliness. The ¥ 

+ most beautiful x i 

Farm, Garden, awn, i pA 

| Cemetery & Railroad. + WALL PAPERS y 4 

| & at half what you’d expect they’d cost. ¥ 

"Meee ONR MA GRAB? NOT } oe Samples and book on home decoration FREE. De- oe 

Looks Best, Lasts Longest, Costs Least. | — oa me yes want topay, Paper gf 

a a CURAYELAND fi Ss S i=, Ind, | 4 CHAS. M,N, KILLEN, 1288 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 
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2 Minutes for — MY HUSBAND “ie” 


Refreshments 


THE 


a. Handy Tablet 


Orange 


Vanilla 

Ginger 

Sarsaparilla 
ss Chocolate 


| The HANDY TABLET ©0., 


requires neither sugar nor spoon 
to make healthful and refresh- 
ing drinks the moment it 
touches water. Sample by mail, 
10 cents. 


1021 a. N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











20th Edition — Postpaid for 2% cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, ane the Remedy, 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, Rh. A.S. 
A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, phils uda., 


Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.’’- 


Atheneum. 


/_BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













°S60 Kenwood Machine for - $23.00 
$50 Arlington Machine for - 19.50 
Standard Singers, 85.00, 811.00, 815.00 
and 27 other styles. Au attachments 
FREE. We pay freight, ship anywhere 
on 80 days’ free trial in any home, without 
asking one cent in advance. Buy from 
factory. Save agents’ large profits. Over 
Fed 100,000 in use. Catalogue and testimonials 
wy Free. CASH at once. Address (in full), 


ASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 West Van _— St., Box 3, Chicago, Ill. 


EARN MONEY Selling National Patent Dish Washer. 

reatest seller. Best made, simple, dur- 
able. Price Jow. Over 60,000 sold. Washes 
and dries dishes in two minutes. No 
muss, slop, scalded fingers or broken 
dishes. A child can operate. Everyone 
warranted. Sellson merit. One sold lays 
foundation for ten more. Every hotel, 
restaurant or family buy. Write for 
catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
World Mfg. Co., (N 4) Columbus, Ohio. 


POULTRY PAPER. illus'd, 20 pages, 


25 cts. per year. 4 months’ 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. “64-page practical 
,oultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
300k alone 10 cts. Catniogue of poultry 
, books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 

















at Factory Prices. 
proval anywhere, 





$10 cart to the most stylis 


$60. ‘00 


“A” Grade, 





Manufacturers. 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES’ PHAETONS, 
BUGGIES, WAGONS, HARNESS, SADDLES AND BICYCLES 


All goods guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 

Write at once for our 1896 beautifully Illus. Catalogue 

showing all the latest styles and new designs in large variety, from a Bicycle catalogue 

4 Pleasure Vehicles. 

Testimonials from every State, sent free to all who mention this m 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., N. Court St., Cincinnat 


Prices in plain figures and 
zine, 
+ 0. 


sent 
Wheels from m $95 up. 
Established 1588. 
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“c= Tires) 


THE ORIGINAL SINGLE-TUBES. 


are made of proper rubber, pro- 
per fabric, properly put together 
—proper tires in every way. 
Make icycling pleasure absolute. 
Hartford Tires are furnished with 


most bicycles of highest grade. 
Can be had on any. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
w York. Philadelphia. 
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OWN UP WILLIE - 
TELL ME WHERE YOUVE HIDDEN 





MARK YOU—PFiashskin is a polishing cloth, half 
a yard square. Expert Judgment pronounces it won- 
derful. It quickly polishes any kind of wood, metal or 
glass. Mark you, any kind! Will positive ly remove 
tarnish, absorb dirt and injure nothing. Try it. 
Flashskins for 26 cts. If your dry goods dealer don’t 


have it in stock write to 
‘* PLASHSKIN,’’ 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
icycl Panic Pri 
Bicycles at Panic Prices 
we will make you 
Daring August a big saving 2ed 
include with every wheel 
ordered, this month, an 
a ‘full nickeled lamp. 
No delays in ship- 
ments. 
$125 High Art 
for $64.80 
$100 High Grade 
for $54. 












$85 vor 42.00 


$50 W 

for, $35.00 
Choiceof Duplex,Chris- 
ty, Hunt, Sager, Gilliam 
or Garford Saddles with Mor- 
van & Wright quick repair 00 

Send for Catalogue and Terms. All wheels ship- 

ped subject to examination on receipt of 


** Just hear dem bells a ringing, 
dey’s ringing everywhere.” 

The Chimes of Normandy could not 

excelinsweetnessand purity of tone 


m™m “New 





TT; BICYCLE BELLS 


© The standard of excellence 


“— BO dl ove 
FREE OW APPLICATION ait rent sisi ‘and pvieen. 
aeaiers be em 
The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 
High e 
Bicycles 


Grade 

Shipped anywhere 
Cc. O. D. at lowest 
wholesale prices. 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for $57.50 
= ‘Arlington’ © “ 45.00 


6. +O 
20° «Bleyele “ 10.76 


Latest models, fully guaranteed ; pocunet tires; weight 17% to 
80 pounds; all styles and price arge illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. Van Buren St., B. 3, Chicago 


p Christy 


The perfection of saddle con- 
struction. Prevents stiff 
ness, soreness and chafing. 
ecemnmns ended by physicians for women 
riders. Price, $5.00. Booklet ed 
to Spalding Bicye les without extra charge, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


SYLPH CYCLES RUN at 
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SCOTT RATCLIFF 


“When every other Food failed to agree with Scott—he 
was teething—we used MELLINS FOOD and it agreed with 
him perfectly from the first. I think it is the best of 
foods for teething children,’ Mrs.W. G. Ratcliff, Nacogdoches, Texas 


Write to us and we will send you a sample bottle free of charge 
Our book of instructions to mothers mailed on request 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOS 
SRR WAA PEARS NAA ERE PHRASE 
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